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JL  HIS  production  hears  fo  much  the  Jl amp 
of  truth ,  freedom  and  virtue ,  that  it  is  fur- 
prizing  a  work  of  fuch  character  has  not  yet 
been  tranjlated  into  Englijk,  and  laid  before 
a  nation  never  wanting  to  countenance  merits 
wherever  met  with .  The  author  is  a  Swiss, 
and  writes  with  the  freedom  becoming  a  vir¬ 
tuous  man ,  born  in  a  country  from  whence  li¬ 
berty,  virtue ,  truth  and  fimplicity ,  have  not 
yet  been  expelled  by  opprejfton ,  vice ,  flattery 
and  luxury .  The  applaufe  of  his  own  country 
and  of  Germany  has  rendered  four  laige  im - 
prejflons  neceffary ;  to  the  lafl  of  which  the 
author  made  important  additions.  The  French , 
a  people  not  eafily  pleafed  in  works  of  this 
nature y  have  read  this  performance ,  tranjlated 
into  their  language,  with  diflinguijhed  appro¬ 
bation  ;  and  fame  of  their  capital  writers 
have  beflowed  their  encomiums  upon  it • 
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This  is  /aid  not  with  a  wiew  to  prepoffejs 
our  Englijh  readers  in  its  favour,  but  to  re¬ 
frain  thofe  critics ,  who  often  condemn  magi - 
fcrially  and  without  enquiry  whatever  car¬ 
ries  a  foreign  air,  from  pronouncing  judgment 
till  they  have  read  and  examined  it .  Impar¬ 
tial  judges,  we  make  no  doubt,  will,  on  pe- 
rufal  of  this  work ,  find  it  to  abound  with 
ft er ling  fenfe  and  judicious  fentiments  ;  and 
although  it  may  pojfibly  appear  to  difadvan- 

tage  in  the  tranjlation,  there  will  however 
fill  remain  fome  of  the  mafierly  ftrokes  of  our 

author,  however  weakened  through  the  tranfi 

fufion  of  his  original  ideas  into  Englijh  expref- 

fions . 

But  zvhat  gives  us  the  befi-grounded  hopes 

of  the  fuccefs  of  this  publication  is  derived 
from  our  author  s  aim  to  combat  prejudice , 

and  to  promote  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  vir¬ 
tue,  which  have  always  found  the  mofi  nu¬ 
merous  and  mofi  zealous  friends  in  the  think - 
in?  part  of  this  great  and  wealthy  Nation. 

NATIONAL 
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CHAP.  i. 

> 

Of  national  Pride  in  general * 

iNJ"  O  foible  fo  common  as  pride.  From 
•the  throne  to  the  cottage,  every  one  con¬ 
ceits  himfelt,  in  fonie  point  or  other, 
above  his  fellow  creatures,  and  looks  down 

on  all  but  himfelf  with  a  kind  of  haughty 
compafTion. 

Self-conceit  is  the  medium  through 
which  every  nation  views  the  reft  of  the 
world,  and  individuals  prepoftefted  with 
the  notion  of  the  fuperior  advantages  and 
qualities  of  their  nation,  affume  to  them- 
Stlves,  a  perfonal  fuperiority.  Every  peo- 
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pie,  whatever  its  political  confideration, 
number,  extent,  or  (Length  be,  values  it- 
felf  on  fome  fuppofed  peculiar  excellence, 
and  is  apt  to  view  every  thing  relative  to 
honour,  differently  from  its  real  (late,  both 
in  itfelf  and  others,  as  if  humility,  which 
forbids  attributing  to  ourfelves  more  than 
we  are  really  poffeffed  of  j  and  equity, 
which  enjoins  giving  every  one  the  praife 
due  to  them,  were  virtues  belonging  to 
another  world.  A  powerful  king  may  in¬ 
deed  conquer  a  fmall  republic,  but  will 
never  bring  it  to  be  humble.  He  may  de¬ 
prive  it  of  all  its  wealth,  of  every  thing  ; 
but  their  good  opinion  of  themfelves  will 
remain.  The  Doge  of  Genoa,  who  had 
the  honour  o(  afking  Lewis  tne  Xi  V  th  s 
pardon- at  Verfailles,  for  having  laid  in 
allies,  by  a  bombardment,  the  capital  of 
that  republic,  faw  nothing  in  the  court  of 
that  magnificent  prince,  fo  remarkable  as 

tie  Doge  of  Genoa. 

The  advantages  of  a  nation  are  either 

imaginary  or  real.  H  o  attribute  to  itielf 

great 
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great  advantages,  of  which  it  is  not  pof- 
felTed,  is  arrogance  ;  and  too  high  a  fenfe 
of  its  real  merit  begets  pride.  This  fenfe 
is  fometimes  very  well  founded,  and  as 
fuch,  is  termed  a  noble  pride  ;  whereas, 
there  is  no  noble  arrogance,  this  ever  de¬ 
noting  a  falfe  and  exceflive  value  of  our- 
felves.  Self-efleem  generally  proceeds 
from  a  fenfe  of  our  own  imaginary  or  real 
worth  ;  contempt  of  others,  from  a  pre¬ 
judice  again#  their  real  or  imaginary  de¬ 
feats.  National  pride  arifes  from  the  par¬ 
tial  companion  which  a  nation  makes  be. 
tween  its  real  or  imaginary  advantages, 
and  in  v/hich  it  conceits  other  nations  de¬ 
ficient. 

The  fubjecl  of  this  work  requires  free¬ 
dom  of  judgment  ;  and  an  attention  to 
equity  is  no  lefs  necefTary  to  avoid  giving 
any  reafonable  caufe  of  complaint.  To 
attack  men  in  the  tendered-  point,  to  de¬ 
lineate  the  ridicules  of  the  mod-  confi-  * 
derable  nations  in  (Irong  ftrokes,  to  lay 
before  the  reader  a  candid  feries  of  re- 
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flexions  and  accounts  of  men,  their  cuf- 
toms  and  morals,  drawing  afide  the  delu- 
five  veil  of  prejudice,  yet  to  give  no  of¬ 
fence,  and  obferving  an  equal  diftancc 
from  fervile  flattery,  as  from  petulant  fa- 
tyr,  rnuft  be  acknowledged  no  flight  af¬ 
fair. 

Mistakes,  indeed,  are  unavoidable  ;  I 
may  indicate  the  ridicule  of  a  nation  with 
a  ftroke,  perhaps  taken  only  from  a  Angle 
individual  of  that  nation.  Yet,  on  that 
account,  to  reproach  me  with  drawing 
general  inferences,  and  making  a  whole 
people  anfvverable  for  the  failings  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  would  be  doing  me  great  wrong  ; 
and  I  promife  myfelf,  that  in  expofing  the 
real  ridicules  of  a  people,  I  fhall  not  incur 
the  difpleafure  of  the  moil  efteemable 
part  of  that  nation,  nor  of  any  perfon  of 

i  | 

merit. 

Every  country  affords  eminent  charac¬ 
ters  of  all  kinds,  and  one  fcope  of  this 
very  work  is  to  fupport  the  well-grounded 
claims  of  all  nations,  to  fome  degree  of 

cfleero 
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efteem  againft  the  felfifii  exclufion  parted 
on  them  by  the  ignorance  and  conceit  cf 
others.  I  love  perfons  of  merit,  what¬ 
ever  be  their  nation  or  their  rclio-ion,  and 
pride  myfelf  in  the  friendfhip  of  fuch  ; 
but  this  does  not  hinder  me  from  cen¬ 
tring,  as  ridiculous,  what  is  really  fo, 
among  the  generality  of  that  nation  ;  as, 
for  inftance*  of  the  Spaniards.  It  would 
likewife,  by  no  means,  be  forming  a  com¬ 
mendable  idea  of  my  real  way  of  think¬ 
ing,  and  even  of  the  tenor  of  my  whole 
life,  to  fuppofe  that  I  have  an  averfion  to 
the  Englifli,  whom  I  in  reality  hold  to  be 
the  w^orthieil  nation  tinder  the  fun  ;  and 
yet  I  (ball  bring  a  long  bill  again!}  them. 
Amidft  all  my  cenfures,  I  heartily  love 
the  French,  and  for  many  have  an  unre- 
ferved  efteem.  The  wit  of  the  Italians, 
and  the  vivacity  of  their  paftions,  are  like¬ 
wife  a  fund  of  infinite  entertainment  to 
me  :  yet  none  of  thele  nations  do  I  fpare. 

But  commend  me  to  a  Paris  reviewer 
who  advances,  that  I  am  perpetually 
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giving  my  readers  caufe  to  animadvert  o* 
me,  as  not  having  extended  my  cenforfhip 
to  all  nations  ;  that  had  I  been  pleafed 
only  to  have  call:  an  impartial  eye  on  the 
ways  of  the  world  within  my  fight,  my 
own  dear  Germany  would  have  offered  in¬ 
stances  of  that  ridiculous  pride,  about 
which  I  make  fuch  a  rout,  when  occur¬ 
ring  to  me  among  the  French,  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  the  Englifh,  or  any  other  na¬ 
tion  f . 

So  fevere  a  fentence  calls  for  a  little 
correction.  Too  many  fingle  infiances  of 
pride,  I  acknowledge,  are  met  with  in  the 
German  univerfities,  the  Imperial  cities, 
the  German  nobility,  and  in  every  thing 
elfe  in  Germany  ;  yet  inftances  of  a  filly 
national  pride  can  hardly  be  faid  to  fwarm 
in  a  nation  which  defpifes  the  fabrics  and 
works  of  its  own  artifts,  is  the  firft  to 


•j-  The  author  is  a  native  of  Switzerland.  In 
French,  r*vtr  a  la  Suijj'e ,  is,  to  think  on  nothing . 

ridicule 
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ridicule  its  own  poets,  readily  draws  its 
purfe-flrings  at  the  powerful  temptation 
of  a  foreign  piece  of  workmanfhip,  and 
even  cannot  fufticiently  exp  refs  its  aumi- 
ration  of  foreign  literati,  except  now  and 
then  a  flirt  at  the  lumpifhnefs  oi  the 
SwifTers  ;  but  who  minds  fo  petty  a  people 
as  they  ?  With  what  face  could  I  have 
charged  the  efteemable  Germans  with  na¬ 
tional  pride,  only  on  a  few  appearances  of 
any  fuch  thing,  and  thofe  equivocal,  when 
one  of  the  moil  learned  men  of  our  age 
taxes  them  with  the  want  of  this  ufeful 
folly,  as  a  national  failing,  and  not  a 
blender  one.  This  gentleman,  in  the  pre¬ 
face  to  an  Hiftory  of  the  Frogs ,  fays, 
“  There  is  in  Europe  a  great  nation,  out- 
doing  all  others  for  indudry  and  labon- 

oufnefs,  and  equally  fertile  in  men  of  in¬ 
vention  and  genius  ;  little  addidted  to  vo¬ 
luptuous  pleafures  ;  and,  for  valour,  ri¬ 
valing,  if  not  furpaffing,  the  mod  valiant; 
yet  this  fame  people,  with  all  their  endow¬ 
ments  and  advantages,  feems  blind  to  its 
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own  worth,  defpifing  itfelf,  praifing,  pur- 
chafing,  and  imitating  only  what  is  fo~ 
^  ign.  It  imagines,  that  in  apparel,  food, 
and  buildings,  there  can  be  no  elegance, 
oi  exquifitenefs,  unlefs  cook,  wines,  tay- 
loi,  fluffs,  and  architedl  be  foreio-n  ;  and* 
beiidts  the  cxcefllve  cod,  thefie  artizans 
and  materials  chiefly  come  from  the  coun¬ 
try  of  a  natural  enemy.  This  fame  in¬ 
fatuated  ration  farther  confines  its  praife 
to  the  wit,  underftanding,  erudition  and 
genius  of  foreigners.  Foreign  poets,  and 
foreign  painters,  alone  meet  with  encou¬ 
ragement;  and  foreign  hifiories,  without 
judgirent,Jl-ile,  or- truth,  bear  the  palm  ; 
\ery  feldom  do  bookfellers  complain  of  a 
foreign  book  being  a  fhopkeeper. 

Of  this  well-meant  reproach,  I  leave 
the  difrniflion  to  others.  All  that  remains 
for  me  now  is,  to  inform  that  Parifian 
cen for,  that  I  am  no  German,  though  to 
him  1  may  feem  to  write  like  one  ;  yet  am. 

I  behind  no  German,  in  terming  every 
neighbour  Andrian  or  Swabian  Efquire, 
Graacus  LtrcL  that  is,  in  offering  up  my 

liberty 
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liberty  at  the  altar  of  a  deity,  to  whom 
my  compliment  is  an  oblation  of  a  very 
fweet  favour. 


CHAP, 


Of  the  pride  of  individuals  and  dljhndl  claffes 

of  men * 


J^OLLY  fways  the  feeptre  of  this 
world  ;  and  we  all.  more  or  lefs5  wear  her 
livery,  her  fools  caps,  and  the  enfigns  of 
her  order,  V  arnfy  is  a  general  weaicnefs* 
Moil  people  entertain  too  conceited  ideas 
of  themfelves,  and  value  others  only  as  re- 

fumbling  themfelves. 

Men  are  proud,  and  what  makes  the 
multitude  of  the  proud  fo  very  gieat  is, 
that  all  pride  proceeds  from  felf-conceitr 
which  indeed  was  not' originally  implanted 
in  human  nature,  like  that  juft  felf-love, 
which  is  neceffary  to  every  creature  for  its 

B  5.  own 
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own  prefervation.  It  rather  Teems  an  ad¬ 
ventitious  idea,  fpringing  up  in  fociety, 
when  a  creature  becomes  capable  of  com¬ 
paring  itfelf  with  others.  Our  whole  mode 
of  thinking  is  impregnated  with  it,  and 
it  infinuates  itfeJf  into  all  our  dealings 
and  behaviour.  We  have  our  own  dear 
Lives  too  highly  in  admiration,  not  to 
take  a  certain  complacency  in  comparing 
ourfelves  with  others.  The  man  of  fenfe 
is  infedled  with  this  vanity,  arifing  from 
companfons  equally  with  the  ignorant 
and  fhallow,  only  in  the  latter  it  is  ab- 
furd,  his  parallels  being  all  fundamentally 
abfurd  and  unjufl. 

The  offspring  of  felf-conceit  is  vanity, 
pride,  orientation,  ambition,  and  haughti- 
nefs  ;  it  affumes  a  different  caff,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  original  difference  of  intellects, 
or  the  various  education,  manner  of  liv¬ 
ing,  or  company,  incidents  in  life,  or 
'rank  and  wealth.  In  little  minds,  what¬ 
ever  flag  it  fp reads  abroad,  a  forry  figure 
does  it  make  j  in  better  heads,  it  takes 

realon 
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reafon  or  plaufibility  for  models.  In  all, 
it  feeds  either  openly  or  fecretly,  at  the 
expence  of  others,  efpecially  where  it  is 
the  only  antidote  againft  the  combined 
rancour  of  many  impertinents  againft  one 
man  of  parts. 

The  felf-love  of  one  muft  neceffarily 
clafh  with  that  of  another,  and  of  courfe 
increafe  by  the  oppoiition.  He  who  thinks 
himfelf  not  duly  efteemed  by  others, 
makes  himfelf  amends  by  efteeming  him¬ 
felf  the  more;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  a 
declared  contempt  of  his  competitor,  in¬ 
cites  him  likewife  to  fet  the  higher  value 
on  himfelf :  felf-love  likewife  opens  itfelf 
a  path  to  a  certain  fatisfa&ion,  through 
the  tacit  compact,  in  which  all  men  feern 
to  have  agreed,  of  loving,  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  that  in  others  which  they  value  in 
them  fed  ves.  Now,  as  in  both  cafes  felf- 
love,  efpecially  in  vivacious  tempers,  if 
rifing  to  a  paflion,  leads  us  into  innume¬ 
rable  errors,  by  concentring  our  attention 
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*>nly  in  one  fide  of  an  objeft,  and  caufing- 
ns  in  that  to  fee  only  juft  what  we  would. 

Our  dear  felf  every  where  returns  upon* 
ns,  as  a  lover  fees  and  efteems  nothin^ 
but  the  object  of  his  love.-  The  felf-lover 
only  fees  and  values  himfelf.  Whatever 
does  not  coincide  with  his  mode  of  feein^ 
and  thinking,  provokes  him.  His  folly  is 
not  much  better  than  that  of  the  young 
Englifh  enamorato,  who,  feme  years  2go, 
ufed  to  ramble  about  the  country  near 
Laufanne,.  and  holding  his  fword  to  the 
bread  of  every  one  he  met,  threatened 
them  with  immediate  death,  if  they  did 
not  own  fuch  a  young  gentlewoman  of 
Geneva,  naming  her,  to  be  the  handfomeft 
girl  in  the  country. 

Loving  ourfelves  above  every  other 
perfon,  fo  we  likewile  prefer  ourfelves  to 
others.  We  conceit  that  our  way  of 
thinking  is  right,  and  confequently  pre¬ 
ferable  to  that  of  others  of  a  contrary  opi¬ 
nion  ;  and  when  others  agree  with  our 
thoughts,  it  is  only  ourfelves  that  we  love 
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in  themf.  Deceived  by  thefe  felbfli  no¬ 
tions,  we  would  have  others  conform  to 
our  eftimate  of  ourfelves  ;  but  we  know 
from  experience,  that  our  ideas,  our 
thoughts  and  fentiments,  pleafe  others, 
only  fo  far  as  correfponding  with  their 
ideas,  thoughts,  a^d  fentiments.  Thus 
we  find  ourfelves  compelled,  by  our  own 
vanity,  to  efteem  in  others  that  confor¬ 
mity  of  ideas  which  afiures  us  of  their 
efteem,  at  the  fame  time  to  be  as  dif- 
pleafed  with  that  contrariety  of  their  ideas 
to  ours,  as  certainly  knowing,  that,  from 
the  like  caufer  they  will  hate,  or  at  leaft: 
defpife  us.  Another  caufe,  why  the  ge¬ 
nerality  value  themfelves  above  others,  is, 
that  lulled  in  the  downy  bofom  of  their 
felf-complacency,  they  never  take  the 


f  Agreeably  to  the  farcafm  on  woman,  which 
Pryden,  in  his  Ti vo  Sofias ,  puts  in  the  mouth  of 
Alcmena. 

Our  thoughtlefs  fex  are  caught  by  outward  form, 
And  Ihow,  and  noife,  and  love  themfelves  in  man. 

pains 
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pjins  of  can  vailing  whether  another  may 
Jiot  happen  to  think  better  than  them- 

felves,  or  to  furpafs  them  in  talents,  or 
montl  qualities. 

I  hese  pohtions,  which  very  keen- 
fighted  philofophers  deduce  from  nature, 
and  every  obferver  of  mankind  finds  veri¬ 
fied  by  daily  experience,  throw  a  jiaht  on 
many  ridiculous  phenomena,  of  which 
we  ourfelves  are  eye-witnefles,  and  which 
recur  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  that  is, 
in  the  hiflory  of  their  failings.  All  thefe 
phenomena  are  ccnfequences  of  felf-love, 
either  in  refpe<?c  to  one’s  felf  or  others. 

Man  looks  upon  himfelf  as  the  center 
of  all  creatures.  This  minute  fpot  *  of 

ours 


*  The  reader  will  not  be  difpleafed  at  being  re¬ 
minded  of  the  following  lines,  as  not  quite  foreign 
from  the  text. 

Afk  for  what  end  the  heavenly  bodies  Ihine, 
Earth  for  whole  ufe  ?  Pride  anAvers,  “  ’Tis  for 
mine  : 
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ours  has  always  teemed  with  people,  who 
fancying  that  the  fun  fhone  only  for  their 
conveniency  ;  that  the  itarry  firmament, 
and  all  the  parts  of  this  incomprehenfible 
expanfe,  were  formed  for  no  other  view 
than  to  prevent  their  neceflities,  gratify 
their  fenfes,  and  arnufe  their  imagination. 
Not  a  few  diflincf  claifes  of  men  have 
continually  flattered  themfelves  with  the 


<c  For  me  kind  nature  wakes  her  genial  pow’r, 

“  Suckles  each  herb,  and  fpreads  out  ev’ry  fiow’r  : 
u  Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the  rofe  renew 
“  The  juice  ne&areous,  and  the  balmy  dew  ; 

“  For  me,  the  mine  a  .thou land  treafures  brings  $ 

“  For  me,  health  gulhes  from  a  thoufand  fpringsj 
**  Seas  roll  to  waft  me,  funs  to  light  me  rife  j 
My  foot-ilool  earth,  my  canopy  the  Ikies.” 

Concerning  the  above  lines,  Dr.  Warburton  re¬ 
marks  :  If  there  be  any  fault  in  theie  lines,  it  is 
not  in  the  general  fentiment,  but  a  want  of  exafU 
nefs  in  expreliing  it.  It  is  the  higheil  abiurdity  to 
think  that  Earth  is  man’s  foot  fool ,  his  canopy  the 
files ,  and  the  heavenly  bodies  lighted  up  principally 
for  his  ufe  ;  yet  not  lb,  to  fuppofe  fruits  and  mine¬ 
rals  given  for  this  end. 


prefumptuous 
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prefumptuous  notion  of  being  the  princi¬ 
pal,  if  not  the  (ole  objects  of  divine  pro¬ 
vidence  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  fuch  a 
conceit,  they  have  attributed  innumerable 
occurrences,  which  had  their  fource  in  the 
common  courfe  of  things,  to  an  imme¬ 
diate  difpofition  of  Deity,  as  their  preju¬ 
dices,  their  paffions*  their  intereft,  or  their 
vanity  prompted. 

Follies  of  this  kind  are  obfervable  in 
individuals  of  all  ranks.  Every  man  is, 
in  his  own  eyes,  fomething  of  great  mo¬ 
ment.  If  he  allows  another  any  pre¬ 
ference  over  him,  it  is  no  farther,  than  as¬ 
knowing  him  to  be  more  efteemed  than 
himfelf ;  at  the  fame  time,  very  far  is  he 
from  thinking  him,  in  his  heart,  to  be  re¬ 
ally  more  efleemable*  The  firft  man,  in 
every  profeflion,  is  he  whom  every  one 
holds  to  be  the  fecond  to  himfelf.  After 
the  engagement  off  Salamina,  between 
the  Athenians  and  Perfians,  ajl  the  prin-. 
cipal  offeers  were  convened  before  the  al¬ 
tar  of  Neptune,  there  upon  oath  to  name 

the 
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the  man  who  had  behaved  beft  in  that 
glorious  a&ion.  Every  one  made  himfelf 
the  beft  man,  but  every  one  agreed  in 
Themiftocles  being  the  fecond. 

All  men  extol  their  tafte  and  favourite 
fcience  above  the  whole  circle,  and  go  lo 
far  as  to  imagine  an  indifpofednefs  for  that 
fcience  to  betray  barbarifm  and  fcupidity. 
The  fportfman  imagines  that,  in  the  other 
world,  hunting  from  one  planet  to  ano¬ 
ther,  will  be  the  capital  entertainment  : 
The  chymift  conceits,  that  the  bleffed 
eledl  read  Paracelfus  in  heaven.  A  French 
dancing;- mafler  in  London,  afking  an  ac- 
quaintamce,  whether  Mr.  Harley  was  ac¬ 
tually  created  earl  of  Oxford,  and  lord 
high  treafurer  of  England,  and  being  an- 
fwered  in  the  affirmative,  What  the  devil! 
exclaimed  he,  could  the  queen  fee  in  him  ? 
j two  years  had  I  that  clod-hopper  in  handy 
without  ever  being  able  to  bring  him  to  walk 
a  tolerable  minuet. 

Self-love  ever  rates  a  man  above  his. 
real  worth,  and  at  the  fame  time  perverts 

his 
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his  ideas  of  others.  Every  prince  mud 
have  his  ambafiador,  every  marquis  his 
pages,  and  every  chefs  the  train  of  a 
lady.  Every  blockhead  will  be  prating 
of  his  intellects,  the  knave  of  his  honour, 
the  ideot  of  his  orthodoxy,  the  hypocrite 
of  his  piety,  the  updart  of  his  nobility, 
and  every  old  maid  vaunts  her  chaftity, 
though,  to  her  grief,  it  was  never  put  to 
the  ted.  A  wretch  without  either  literary 
or  moral  eminence,  makes  himfelf  the 
topic  of  conversation,  whereas  a  man  of 
real  merit  feels  a  kind  of  uneafmefs  at 
commendation..  The  fhailow  fribble  ex¬ 
alts  himfelf  above  the  man  of  letters  ;  and 
in  the  fcale  of  a  wealthy  mifer,  no  kind 
of  merit  bears  any  weight. 

Excessive  felf-complacency  takes  fire 
at  him  who  thwarts  its  fentiments,  and 
does  not  place  his  value  on  the  fame  ob¬ 
jects  ;  as  the  Venufinian  mufe  fays  of 
tempers, 

Hqr.  Ep.  18, 

The 


. . 
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Oderunt  hilar em ,  See. 
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The  grave  a  fprightly  book-vek  fhun 
Far  from  the  fad  the  jovial  run: 

The  gay ,  the  fallen ,  and  fe  date  ^ 

Are  objects  of  each  other  s  hate  ; 

And  they  who  quaff  the  midnight  glaf> 

Scorn  them  who  will  a  bumper  pafs  , 

Tho*  they  protejl  and  f wear  they  dread 
The  confequence ,  an  aching  head « 

The  idler  defpifes  the  wrong-headed  crea¬ 
ture,  who  burdens  himfelf  with  bufinefs  ; 
the  fportfman  looks  on  him  who  cannot 
talk  of  {booting  and  hunting  as  a  poor  ipi- 
ri ted  dullard  ;  and  he.  who  does  not  un¬ 
derhand  cards,  among  gamehers,  is  an 
oaf.  The  tun-bellied  fluggi ih  burgo- 
mafter,  or  the  bacchanalian  counfellor, 
who  difpatches  bottles  and  caufes  with 
equal  celerity,  alks,  with  haughty  felf- 
fufficiency,  what  good  has  he  done  in  the 
world  who  finds  time  enough  to  write  a 
book  ?  Fine  fentiments  feern  abfurd  and 
chimerical  to  him,  whofe  fordid  call  of 
mind  is  infenfible  of  them  ;  whereas, 

coarfc 


coarfe  jokes  and  obfcenities,  are  to  vulgar 
mjnds  a  high  regale.  Knowledge,  un¬ 
demanding,  and  gooanefs  of  heart,  are 
words  of  no  fignificancy  with  girls,  whofe 
JGo1  is  a  mercurial  coxcomb,  as  indeed  he 
is  often  their  portion.  Men  of  a  cynical 
difpofition  look  on  a  blooming  com¬ 
plexion,  fparkling  eyes,  and  a  graceful 
perfon,  even  in  the  fair  fex,  as  meer  tri¬ 
fles.  Mercantile  fouls,  who  value  a  wo¬ 
man  only  according  to  her  portion,  are 
incapable  of  conceiving  how  a  fine  under- 
handing,  delicacy  of  fentiment,  and  a  be¬ 
nevolent  heart,  can  be  preferred  to  infi- 
pidity  with  a  good  portion.  The  wrin¬ 
kled  prude  cries  out  again#  any  inveigle¬ 
ments,  which  a  young  perfon  throws  out 
to  captivate,  as  downright  immodefly. 

The  very  word:  effed  of  an  excefnve 


felf-Jove,  is  the  over-weaning  conceit  of 
one’s  felf  relatively  to  devotion,  and  the 
pundual  difcharge  of  religious  duties  ; 
this  is  fure  to  declare  itfelf  in  a  contempt 
of  every  one  who  does  not  make  the  fame 
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parade  of  fan&imony.  Not  a  day  pafles, 
in  which  people  of  this  c aft  do  not  facri- 
hce  fome  innocent  vi&ira  at  the  altar  of 
their  malignant  paffions.  Surmifes  are 
their  very  food,  Hander  their  delight,  al¬ 
tercation  the  whetflone  of  their  wit,  and 
rancour  the  fire  which  animates  their  dif- 
courfe,  and  revenge  the  mobile  of  their 
a&ions  :  for  gluttony,  imperioufnefs,  ava¬ 
rice,  and  cruelty,  they  are  noted  ;  the  lofs 
of  a  dollar  fets  tneir  foul  in  an  uproar  j 
and,  under  the  cloak  of  devotion,  they 
trample  on  common  probity.  But  they 
indeed  diftinguifli  themfelves  by  a  flridt  at¬ 
tendance  on  divine  fervice,  and  their  pre¬ 
parations  at  the  approach  of  the  high  fed i- 
valsc  The  word  chriftianity,  is  perpetually 
on  their  tongues.  In  vifiting  the  Tick,  they 
afFeft  aw  agonizing  tendernefs  ;  they  pay 
a  mod  proiound  icfpecd  to  the  clergy,  and 
figh  and  groan  about  the  fpread  of  infide¬ 
lity  :  but  after  all  their  hypocrify,  thefe 
taitultes  deceive  their  own  confciences 
much  more  than  the  world  ’  they  are  the 

detedation 
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delegation  of  the  truly  good,  and  men  of 

j  o  * 


common  undei  (landing  lauo-h  at  their  fare!- 

O  O 


cal  fandf  imonioufnefs. 

This  partiality  in  judging,  together  with 
its  conferences,  contempt  and  cenfure, 
fpread  among  all  characters,  Nations,  and 
profeftjons.  People  of  oppofite  difpofitions, 
different  ages  and  taffes,  appear  to  each 
other,  low  lived  or  ridiculous  ;  or  fenfelefs 
or  wicked.  All  cry  up  the  excellencies  of 
which  they  conceit  themfelves  noffeffed,  and 
what  they  are  deficient  in,  is  of  no  impor¬ 
tance  or  embellifhment. 


<Thus  one  fool  Jets  lumfelf  above  another , 
And  /hakes  his  empty  noddle  at  his  brother . 


The  ignorant  and  (hallow  have  likewife 
a  moil  decifive  contempt  for  men  of  parts 
and  real  geniuffes  ;  they  are  perpetually 
peftering  the  latter  with  the  mean  objeffs 
of  their  thoughts  and  defigns,  whilft  thefe 
yawn  amidft  the  daily  round  of  converfa- 
tion,  which  neither  entertains  nor  inftru&s. 

A 
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A  vulgar  mind,  however,  thinks  thefe  occu¬ 
pations  alone,  to  be  iifeful, great,  and  praife- 
worthy ;  and  the  time  which  is  not  fpent 
according  to  fuch  ceconomy,  he  looks  on  as 
totally  murdered.  He  turns  up  his  nofe  at 
thofe  humourifl-s  who  engage  in  fcientifi- 
cal  refearches  and  mental  improvements, 
and  cannot  take  up  with  thofe  fickle  ideas 
which  immediately  prefent  themfeives,  on 
looking  out  of  the  window,  or  walking  to 
and  fro'  before  theirdoor.  Such  is  the  an¬ 
tipathy  beween  the  ignorant  and  the  learn¬ 
ed,  the  idler  and  the  man  of  bufinefs ;  and 

they  are  not  wanting  to  make  reprifals. 

All  profellions  delpife  one  another,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  idea  entertained  of  the  fupe- 
rior  value  and  pre-eminence  of  their  rank. 
The  citizen  defpifes  the  farmer,  the  fea  of¬ 
ficer  the  military,  and  the  military  thinks 
no  better  of  the  placemen,  who  look  down 
with  contempt  on  ecclefiaftics ;  and  of  this 

facred  body  the  mutual  animofities  are  no- 
*  \ 

torious;  but  the  courtier  puts  them  all  un¬ 
der  one  and  the  fame  bufhel. 
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The  men  of  ftudy  carry  their  reciprocal 
contempt  as  far  as  the  illiterate,  they  ex¬ 
tol  their  favourite  fcience  as  the  centre  of 
all  valuable  knowledge,  and  undervalue 
whatever  has  no  affinity  with  their  hobby- 
hone*.  The  naturalift  little  concerns  him- 
felf  about  the  opinion  and  conje&ure  of  the 
phiiologift,  and  in  the  botanifl’s  eye  the 
aftronomer  is  but  a  flargazer.  The  bar- 

i  mm  hike  wm^MPfrimifiiffliar 

*  A  lingular  inftance  of  this  bigotry  occurs  in  the 
celebrated  Father  Malebranche.  M-»  D’  Agueflau, 
chancellor  of  France,  whofe  works  are  fo  highly 
efteemed,  tells  us,  that  after  he  had  gained  the  Fa¬ 
ther’s  efteem  in  their  metaphyfical  converfations, 
he  abruptly  withdrew  it,  and  not  without  a  pnilofo- 
phical  difdain  on  finding,  M.  D’ AgueiTau  reading 
Thucydides.  Des  Carte’s  ‘Treatife  upo?z  Man ,  led 
him  to  think  meanly  of  human  knowlege,  efpecially 
points  of  mere  erudition.  His  library,  voluminous 
ns  it  was,  did  not  afford  one  book  of  poetry  and 
very  few  of  hiftory.  It  was  a  common  faying  of  his, 
that  he  deli  red  to  know  only  what  Adam  knew. 
Fie  could  never  read  ten  verfes  without  difguft,  and 
meditated  with  his  windows  fiiut.  Biographical 
Dictionary, 
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rider  makes  no  account  of  the  phyfician  ; 
and  the  dealer  in  electrical  experiments  is 
amazed  that  the  world  can  trifle  away  their 
time  in  chattering  about  politics. 

With  a  country  innkeeper  one  farmer 
is  worth  a  hundred  wits,  and  the  naturalift 
fneers  at  the  moral i ft  who  can  harangue  on 

o 

the  nature  of  man,  civil  fociety,  and  relative 
duties ;  at  the  fametime,  knows  nothing: 
of  the  vegetable  and  foffile  kingdoms  : 
the  mathematician  looks  down  on  all,  whilft 
the  metaphyfician  makes  as  little  account 
of  him.  It  being  a  Iked  in  a  company  at 
Paris,  what  is  a  metaphyfician  ?  A  mathe¬ 
matician  anfwered,onewho  knows  nothing ; 
and  if  the  chemifts,  the  naturalifts,  the 
phyficians,  and  the  moralifls,  at  Paris,  are 
afked  what  is  a  mathematician  ?  Their  an- 
fwer  is,  an  Ignoramus. 

The  profe  writers  entertain  a  hearty  con¬ 
tempt  for  each  other,  feme  priding  them- 
felves  in  the  bulky  variety  of  their  works* 
others  in  the  choice  of  their  fubjeds  and 
their  profundity  or  elegance.  The  author  of  a 

C  foils 
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folio  is,  to  be  fare,  a  fird  rate  genius,  wftilft 
he  who  has  not  gone  beyond  duodecimo 
cannot  but  be  a  fribble.  The  fons  of  eru¬ 
dition  call  the  men  of  the  world,  the  polite 
and  airy,  empty  bottles ;  and  the  man  of  at- 
chieyement  think  the  fitted  covering  over 
the  head  of  a  folemn  dudious  fchoiar,  to  be 
a  fool’s  cap.  Poets  make  no  acccount  of 
profe  writers,  profe  being  in  every  body’s 
mouth  ;  and  if  they  fee  their  compofitions, 
which  they  had  confecrated  to  praife  and 
immortality,  come  to  an  ignominious 
period,  the  whole  age  incur  their  dif- 
pleafure  ;  the  nurfelings  of  the  mufes,  in¬ 
deed,  revile  each  other,  and  of  all  returns 
this  is  that  at  which  they  are  mod  ready  in 
paying.  Thefe  gentry  being  noted  for  a 
peculiar  fuperabundance  of  choler  and  adud 
complexions,  not  fatisfied  with  their  own 
contempt  of  what  to  them  feems  contemp¬ 
tible,  but,  as  he  who  lives  among  wolves, 
muft  join  with  their  howlings,  fo  who¬ 
ever  has  his  character  at  heart  mud  fide 

with  their  obloquy  or  fubmit  to  the  execu¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  a  law  of  Solon’s  by  which  all  who 
in  a  dangerous  tumult  kept  themfelves 
neuter  were  declared  infamous,  as  beino- 
void  of  concern  what  became  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  The  poet’s  lip  overflows  alternately 
with  either  inve&ives  or  panegyric  con¬ 
cerning  the  fame  perfon  j  he  who  to-day 

j 

is  a  genius  with  him  is  to-morrow  a  block¬ 
head,  juft  as  he  has  tickled  or  galled  his 
felf-  conceit. 

Thus  it  appears  that  all  men  flight  each 
other  as  far  as  they  are  under  the  influence 
or  felf-love,  and  this  is  manifeftly  an  epi¬ 
demic  aileafe ;  thinly  Town,  indeed,  are 
perfons  of  fuch  prudent  modefty,  who, 
when  put  in  the  balance  with  others,  in- 
ftead  of  affe&ing  a  rivalry,  make  no'difficul- 
ty  of  owning  their  deficiencies,  efpecially 
under  a  confcioufnefs  of  it. 

The  agreement  or  difference  of  ideas 
and  fentiments,  are  the  fure  guaran¬ 
ties  of  efteem  or  of  contempt ;  he  whofe 
company  is  coveted  by  the  weak  and  ig¬ 
norant,  generally  falls  under  a  fufpicion  of 

^  2  being 
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being  on  a  level  with  them,  and  this  makes 
mem  of  genius  lefs  uneafy  at  the  flights  of 
thofe  who  are  incapable  of  eftimating  their 
abilities. 

A  man  of  parts  conceives  but  a  low  idea 
of  a  perfon  otherwife  unknown,  only  from 
hearing  him  praifedby  an  empty  coekfcomb, 
for  nowhere  do  the  attractive  powers  of 
nature  fo  ftrongly  declare  themfelves  as 
among  the  fraternity  of  dulnefs.  Where 
the  ioveieign  is  a  blockhead,  the  gates  of 
preferments  and  honours  are  thrown  open 
to  blockheads,  who  then,  as  infedls,  at  the 
approach  of  genial  fpring,  quit  their  fqualid 
retirements  and  hie  away  to  court,  as  their 
element.  Then,  equally  to  the  difgrace 
and  detriment  of  a  nation,  vulgar  minds  ob- 
fede  the  throne  ;  folly,  error,  and  vice  engrofs 
all  favours,  while  men  of  worth,  with  a 
mixture  of  contempt  and  grief,  retire  wea¬ 
ried  out  with  the  affronts  of  a  herd,  to 
whom  all  but  thofe  of  their  own  infuppor- 
tableftamp  are  an  eye-fore. 
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1  here  is,  belides  felf- conceit,  another 
fouree  of  the  contempt  of  others,  and  con- 
fequentlyof  vanity.  The  ideas,  opinions, 
judgments,  and,  in  fine,  the  whole  tenon r 
o!  thinking,  very  frequently  depend  on  the 
objects  about  us,  the  place  or  the  country 
where  we  live,  and  the  company  we  keen. 

I  he se  generally  give  the  turn  to  ideas  of 
individuals,  and  thefe  ideas  we  make  the 
ftandard  of  decency,  truth,  elegance,  r e&U 
tude,  and  goodnefs. 

He  who  has  neither  travelled  nor  read, 
or  who  fhuns  the  converfation  of  thofewho 
have  enlarged  their  minds,  is  apt  to  be 
wrapped  up  in  what  he  daily  fees;  his  eyes 
are  open  only  to  the  things  about  him,  he 
imagines,  all  beyond  the  little  fpot  where 
he  drawls  an  infignificant  life,  to  be  defer t 
ifiands  or  dreary  waftes,  he  makes  himfelf 
and  the  objects  furrounding  him,  his  rule 
of  judging  of  every  thing  beyond  his  hori¬ 
zon.  Like  the  Parifian  cockney  fpoken 
of  in  the  account  of  an  excurfion  from  that 
city  to  St.  Claud,  he  fancies  the  diflant 

C  3  hill 
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bill  to  be  uninhabited  ;  and,  from  the 
horfe-chefnut  trees  in  the  walks  at  Paris,, 
concludes  that  grain  and  pulfe  grow  on 
trees. 

From  this  dependency  on  the  objeRs 
around  us,  we  contract  a  habit  of  iudodno* 
«f  things  remote  from  us,  according  to  the 
domeflic  appearances,  and  notions.  Hence 
it  is,  that,  at  Paris,  for  a  company  of  five 
or  iix  to  go  a  fporting  in  a  coach,  with, 
large  boots,  a  bag  wig,  guns,  fwords,  and 
piftol  Si-  a  I  id  placing  themfelves,  each  behind 
a  tree,  and  there  fire  at  any- poor  pufs  that 
happens  to  pafs  that  way  3  thefe  oddities,.. 
I  fay,  have  nothing  ridiculous  in  them 
about  that  capital  To  the  fame  prepof- 

fefiion 


*  The  author  alludes  to  Dr.  Smollet  whofe  words 
are  thefe  :  (i  In  the  character  of  the  French,  eon- 
iidered  as  a  people,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  cir- 
cumftances  truly  ridiculous.  You  know  the  fashion¬ 
able  people,  who  go  a  hunting,  are  equipped  with 
their  jack-boots,  bag-wigs,  fiords,  and  piftols :  but 
I  faw  the  other  day  a  fcene  dill  more  grotefque*  On 
the  road  to  Choifii,  a  jiacrt,  or  hackney-coach,  (top¬ 
ped*. 
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feflion  it  is  owing,  that  the  negroes  repre- 
fent  the  evil  fpirit  as  white,  and  their 
benign  gods  black.  Some  people  likewifer 
from  the  fame  reafon,  painted  the  goddefs 
of  love,  with  flabby  duggs  hanging  down 
to  her  knees  ;  and  from  the  fame  caufe. 


ped,  and  out  came  five  or  fix  men,  armed  with  muf- 
kets,  who  took  poii,  each  behind  a  feparate  tree.  I 
afked  our  fervant  who  they  were,  imagining  they 
might  be  archers ,  or  footpads  of  jufticc,  in  pnrfuitof 
fomc  malefactors.  But  guefs  my  furprize,  when  our 
coachman  told  me,  they  were  gentlemen  a  ia  chajfe . 
They  were,  in  facd,  come  out  from  Paris,  in  this 
equipage,  to  take  the  diverfion  of  hare-hunting  ;  that 
is,  of  fhooting  from  behind  a  tree  at  the  hares  that 
chanced  to  pafs.  Indeed,  if  they  had  nothing  more 
in  view,  but  to  deftroy  the  game,  this  was  a  very 
effectual  method  $  for  the  hares  are  in  fuch  plenty  in 
that  neighbourhood,  that  I  have  feen  a  dozen  together 
in  the  fame  field.” — To  this  the  doctor  farcaftically 
adds  :  “  I  think  this  way  of  hunting,  in  a-coach  or 
chariot,  might  be  properly  adopted  at  London,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  thole  aldermen  of  that  city, who  are  too  unwieldy 
to  follow  the  hounds  a  horfeback.” — T  his,  however,, 
is  but  a  dale  jell;  our  aldermen  are  now  growing  men 
si  fpirit  and  falhion  a~paceB 

proceeded 
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proceeded  the  narrow  notions  concerning 

o 

majefty,  in  an  honed;  home-bred  S  wifs, 
wno  on  tome  take  about  the  dio-nity  of  a 
king,  a  heed,  with  a  diidainful  phiz,  has  a 
king  had  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  upon 
the  hill P  This  prepofTeifion  has  even  a 
Stronger  influence.  He  who  is  of  feme 
consideration  in  the  place  of  his  refidence 
tnui:,  to  be  lure,  be  a  refpecfable  perfon 
every  where.  At  the  congrefs  of  Baden, 
in  17x4,  for  adjufting  matters  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  king  of  France;  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Provinces  having 
made  a  feparate  peace  before.  All  the  fe¬ 
deral  ministers  one  day  dined  together  in 
public,  which  drew  thither  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  fpedtators ;  and  Marfhall  Yillars, 
one  of  the  French  plenipotentiaries,  feeing 
among  them,  a  very  pretty  young  woman. 
Was  for  fainting  her,  when  inftantly  a  di¬ 
minutive  bandy-legged  Zuricher,  breaking 
through  the  crowd,  cried  out  like  a  demoniac. 
Hands  off ,  hands  off ^  Marfhall ,  [he  is  my  JiJler , 
&nd  her  hu/band  is  warden  of  our  company . 

The 
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The  fmalier  and  more  retired  the  place 
In  which  we  live,  the  more  low  and  abfurd 
the  ideas,  when  we  take  up  with  them  ae- 
glefting  any  further  culture  of  the  mind, 
which  might  enable  us  to  compare  our  na~ 
live  ufages  with  thofe  which  obtain  in 
other  places..  Thus,  no  wonder,  we  look 
on  our  way  of  thinking  and  a&ing  as  the 
held,  reprobating  all  others,  and  purely  be- 
becaufe  we  are  not  acquainted  farther  with 
them.  The  more  low  and  con  traded 
the  fphere  of  a  man’s  ideas,  the  greater  he 
imagines  himfelf,  and  the  more  infolent 
and  arbitrary  is  he,  towards  others.  He 
anathematifes  every  thought  and  opinion 
which  is  not  of  his  growth,  and  rails  again# 
every  plan,  every  fafhion,  of  which  he 
is  not  tne  inventor.  He  even  perfe-» 
cutes,  till  pi udcnce  draws  the  bit,  every 
man  of  parts  who  appears  to  differ  from  his 
fentiments,  or  to  crofs  his  projects.  The 
ftandard  of  good  fenfe,  with  him,  is, 
always  to  fide  with  his  opinions  and  pro¬ 
cedures  5  and  he  alone  is  his  friend,  who 

^  4  fees 
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fe:s  no  fault  in  him  ;  but  to  decline  coin- 
Tiding  with  his  views  in  any  one  cafe  what¬ 
ever,  is  an  unpardonable  breach  of  friend- 
fhip.  The  applaufes  of  a  numerous  fet 
of  fuch  as  himfelf,  fhall  inflate  him  with 
notions,  that  his  reputation  is  fixed,  h  >s  ipfi- 
dixit  facred,  like  a  commander  of  a  fhip,. 
who,  Swaggering  in  his  wooden  world, 
fancies  that  the  axis  of  the  globe  fhakts  like 
the  table  under  a  thump  of  his  mutton  fifR 
These  faults  are  generally  incurable  in 
a  man  of  power  and  note,  when,  which  is 
frequently  the  cafe,  his  mind  is  of  no  greater 
extent  than  the  town  where  he  ref ides.  He 
who  confines  himfelf  to  a  fmall  community 
will  neceflarily  imbibe  an  averfion  for  all 
of  a  more  extenfive  compafs  ;  he  will  even 
fhun  their  converfation,  nay,  and  ficken  at 
the  very  fight  of  them.  The  bulk  of  man¬ 
kind  are  infinitely  better  pleafed  with  thofe 
who  from  a  falfe  complaifance,  or  want  of 
fenfe,  applaud  our  errors,  than  with  thofe 
who  might  give  us  to  underftand  that  we 
are  in  an  error,. 
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The  man  involved  in  this  intellectual 
mift,  knows  as  little  of  the  value  of  things, 
as  thefifli  in  its  fhell,  knows  of  the  world. 
Having  always  the  fame  objects  about  him, 
he  will  never  be  brought  to  hold  any  thing 
true,  but  what  he  believes  ;  he  will  be  ever 
criticizing  the  religious  profeffion  of  others. 
In  his  own  eyes  he  is  a  being,  as  it  were,, 
fuperior  to  the  generality  of  the  human 
race,  making  no  account  of  others  far¬ 
ther  than  as  chiming  in  with  his  notions,, 
and  feconding  his  drifts.  A  Handing  apho- 
rifm  with  this  tribe  is,  that  relative  greatnefs 
is  real  greatnefs  ;  fliould  you  courteoufly 
recommend  felf-meafurement  to  them,  they 
fpurn  at  the  advice;  they  have  meafured 
themfelves  already ;  and  being  of  feme  con- 
fideration  in  their  hamlet,  they  conceit 
themfelves  notable  members  of  theuniverfe. 
This  exceffive  felf-efteem,,  is  extremely 
iniquitous,  depreciating  the  real  worth  of 
perfons  and  of  things  ;  he  who  is  not  of 
their  (lamp,  muff  be  a  dead  weight' in  fo-- 
c-iety,  if  not  a  pelt  ;  trifles,  in  their  hands, , 
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beeome  affairs  of  great  moment,  and  in  the 
condudl  of  which,  no  body  ever  was,  and 
never  will  be  fo  capable.  Such  are  the 
lources  of  that  fupercilious  folemnity, which, 
in  the  petty  jurifdidlions  of  every  country, 
conftitutes  the  capital  point  of  adminiffra- 
tion.  Every  difficulty  gives  way  to  a  flat ef- 
man  of  this  caff,  when  he  puts  on  his  felf- 
fufficient  mien,  ffruts  along  with  bridled— 
noddle,  prominent  breaft,  ffraddling  legs, 
and  dildainful  eye,  amidft  the  crowds  who 
with  refpedful  ffare,feem  to  fay,  To  he  fure , 
the  world  has  no-t  his  felloiv ,  for  he  out-tops 
all  our  corporation . 

This  artlefs  difplay,  not  chargeable 
with  the  leaft  exaggeration  or  partiality, 
fliews  the  generality  of  men  to  be  vain,  and 
felf-complacence  the  fource  of  vanity  ;  and 
farther,  that  this  vanity  degenerates  into 
injuffice  and  moff  ridiculous  arrogance, 
when,  through  certain  circumftances,  felf- 
complacenceis  accompanied  with  ignorance 
and  bigotry. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Of  the  Vanity  of  whole  Nationst 

Jt  is  the  fame  with  whole  nations  as  with 
the  individuals  of  whom  they  confift.  One 
may  fafely  conclude  from  the  difpofitions 
of  every  private  perfon,  what  will  be  their 
combined  effedls  in  the  body  of  the  nation, 
though  it  were  not  diredlly  known,  as  a  na¬ 
tural  truth,  that  a  nation  colledfively  thinks 
of  itfelf  juft  as  every  diftinct  individual. 

All  hiftories  are  monuments  of  every 
nation’s  conceited  partiality  towards  itfelf. 
The  moft  civilized  and  the  raoft  rude  fhew 
that  they  imagine  to  fee  in  themfelves  forae 
talents,  qualities,  or  advantages,  which 
they  will  not  allow  others  to  be  pofleffed  of, 
at  lead,  not  in  fo  eminent  a  degree  ;  that 
they  efteem  their  opinions,  their  cuftoms, 
their  police,  or  any  other  fuppofed  excel¬ 
lence,  with  an  exclufive  complacency. 
Thus,  every  village  and  every  city,  every 

province 
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province  and  every  nation,  has,  equally 
with  every  individual,  its  darling  felf-love, 
and  confequently  its  particular  vanity ;  and 
every  member,  by  a  kind  of  reflection,  im¬ 
bibes  the  general  vanity,  and  endeavours 
to  contribute  for  his  village  or  nation, 
to  fn.  er  or  look  afcance  at  any  other 
community. 

It  is  not  much  above  fifty  years  ago 
lince  a'  village  in  .Rheinthal*  preferred  a 
complaint  to  the  judge  that  their  parfon 
had  the  prefumption  publicly  to  declare 
from  the  pulpit,  that  fcarce  a  hundred  fouls  of 
all  their  right  zvorjhipful  community  would  be 
faved. 

Every  nation  is  pleafed  with  itfelf,  and 
looks  on  every  other  community  as  crea¬ 
tures  more  or  lets  of  an  infer iour  kind. 


*  A  fmall  country,  and  one  of  thofe  called  the  De - 
pendencies  of  Switzerland,  being  po defied  by  the 
Swiflers  in  common.  It  lies  along  the  Rhine,  and 
its  inoft  remarkable  product  is  almonds,  which  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Gall  ai>d  the  Cantons  fliare. 

Among. 
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Among  the  Greeks  a  foreigner  and  a  "Bar¬ 
barian  were  fynonimous  words ;  and  are  fo 
at  prefent,  with  moft  Frenchmen,  from  this 
narrow  way  of  thinking  it  was  that,  at  the 
court  of  Zell  in  the  time  of  the  late  duke  5 
he  and  the  du chefs,  who  was  a  native  of 
France,  being  at  table  with  fome  French 
noblemen,  one  of  them  fuddenly  cried  out 
with  a  horfe  laugh,  it’s  very  dr  ole faith.  What’s 
the  matter  then,  faid  the  duke  ?  Why ,  that 
your  highnefs  is  the  only  foreigner  here ,  The 
word  foreigner  is  accompanied  with  a  fort 
of  difdain  among  the  very  Greenlanders ; 
and,  even  in  fome  Swifs  towns  the  word 
Aufshurger y  nearly  of  the  like  import,  is 
treated  with  as  little  ceremony.  N ot  many 
years  ago,  an  orange-monger  in  one  of 
thofe  fuperb  places,  being  told  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  German  prince  was  deeply  fm  it  ten 
with  his  daughter,  fupercilioufly  anfwered : 
then  he  may  die  of  the  wound^for  I  know  better 
than  to  bejlow  my  daughter  on  one  who  is  nor 
a  freeman  of  our  city , 
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The  contempt  of  nations  very  often  turna 
ttiOie  on  what  fir  ikes  the  fenfes  than  on  in- 
tellvftual  circumffances.  A  Switzer  and  a 
blockhead  were  for  a  Jong  time  fynonimous 
at  Vienna,  Verfailles,  and  Rome,  and^ 
under  the  rofe  be  it  faid,  I  was  fomething 
Ci  the  lame  mind,  on  comparing  in  one  of 
thofe  courts,  tne  heavy  awkward  gait  and 
unmeaning  faces  of  the  Swifs  halbardiers 
with  the  prying  looks  and  volatility  of  the 
native  court  officers.  Every  nation  thinks 
the  manners  of  another  ridiculous  as  differ¬ 
ing  from  its  own ;  and  in  this  point  moff 
are  not  lefs  blind  and  arrogant  than  the 
French  courtiers,  who  looked  on  Peter  the 
Great,  at  his  coming  among  them,  only  as 
an  unpolifhed  foreigner  totally  void  of 
French  gentility,  not  in  the  leaf!,  as  a 
monarch  of  genius,  travelling  for  improve¬ 
ment,  and  who  had  came  down  from  the 
throne  to  make  himfelf  deferving  of  it. 

This  mutual  contempt  of  nations  fre¬ 
quently  declares  itfeif  even  in  thofe  ranks 
which  might  be  fuppofed  far  above  fuch  il¬ 
liberal 
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liberal  prejudices.  Few  authors  are  fo  equi¬ 
table  as  impartiality  to  hear  a  comparifon 
between  the  writers  of  their  nation  and  any 
other.  Amidfl  all  the  acrimony  and  ma¬ 
lice  prevailing  among  writers  of  the  fame 
nation,  they  ardently  unite  as  in  one  com¬ 
mon  caufe  againft  a  foreigner  who  fhould 
take  on  him  toexercife  his  pleafantry  againft 
any  one  of  the  tribe. 

The  arrogant  Greeks  owed  their  improve¬ 
ments  from  their  primitive  rudenefs  and  ig¬ 
norance,  to  foreigners.  The  Phenicians 
taught  them  the  ufe  of  letters,  arts,  and  the 
laws;  and  their  religion  they  received  from 
Egyptians,  yet  did  they  affirm  Greece  to 
be  the  general  mother  of  all  nations.  The 
Greek  hiftorians  have  been  obferved  feldom 
to  make  ufe  of  foreign  names,  fometimes 
totally  omitting  them,  but  more  commonly 
altering  them,  and  fhewing  an  extreme  at¬ 
tention  to  give  them  a  more  harmonious 
turn  and  correfpondent  with  the  Grecian 
dialed!.  Thus  it  is  not  much  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  in  fucceeding  times  this  peo- 
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pie  came  to  imbibe  a  notion  of  all  nations 
on  the  earth  having  been  no  more  than 

O 


Grecian  colonies. 

The  modern  Italians  have  the  confi¬ 
de  nee  to  pLce  themfelves  on  a  level  with 
the  ancient  Romans,  not  recollecting  that 
the  nation  which  anciently  reduced  all 
others  under  its  yoke,  is  now  feen  to  be  the 
flave  of  all  others,  and  that  the  grafs  grows 
in  the  ftreets  of  cities,  not  long  fince,  emi¬ 
nent  for  power  and  opulence.  Many  fmall 
towns  in  the  Campania  of  Rome  were  the 
native  places  of  Roman  emperors,  and  on 
that  account,,  forfooth,  the  modern  inha¬ 
bitants  of  thofe  petty  places,  talk  of  thofe 
emperors  as  their  townfmen  and  relations, 
and  in  every  town  or  village  the  emperor 
who  was  born  there,  is  reputed  the 
greateil  prince  that  hiftory  makes  mention 
of. 

The  fenator  of  Rome,  who  tries  with¬ 
out  appeal,  the  petty  caufes  and  wrang- 
lings  among  the  commonalty,  now  confti- 

tutes  that  tribunal,  to  which,  in  modern 

Rome,. 
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Rome,  the  m  'jelly  of  the  ancient  fenate 
and  Roman  people  is  dwindled.  He  has 
for  afiertors,  four  corfervators ,  who  are 
ehofen  four  times  a  year  The  conferva- 
tors ,  like  the  fenator  himfelf,  are  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Pope,  under  whom  the  Ro¬ 
man  people  are  not  allowed  that  fmall 
remnant  of  liberty  of  chullng  their  own 
mamftrates,  which  many  towns  in  rnonar- 
chies  enjoy;  yet  this  fenator  and  his  con- 
fervators  imagine  themfelves  inverted  with 
all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  dignities  of 
the  ancient  fenate,  and  that  a  greater  glory 
there  cannot  be,  than  for  the  Pope  to  fee 
at  his  feet  that  aflembly  which  has  feen 
fo  many  monarchs  in  the  like  humiliating 
porture  before  them. 

The  Traftaverini ,  i.  e.  the  wretched  mi¬ 
litia  of  the  Trartavera  ward,  in  modern 
Rome,  abfolutely  hold  themfelves  genuine 
defendants  from  the  ancient  Trojans, 
looking  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
parts  of  Rome  only  as  a  mob  ;  and  thefe9 
amidft  indigence,  and  floth,  and  poltroon- 
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cry,  which  is  fuch,  that  the  execution  of 
a  malefactor  almoft  frightens  them  into 
fits,  confider  themfelves  as  citizens  of  an¬ 
cient  Rome. 

All  Romans,  with  fcarce  a  rag  on  their 
backs,  are  ffrangely  puffed  up  with  this 
imaginary  lineage,  that  exce/live  pride, 
and  the  mod:  beggarly  poverty  are  often 
feen  together.  A  baker  woman’s  fon,  in 
Trafiavera-ward,  having  been  killed  in  an 
infurredtion  on  account  of  the  dearnefs 
of  corn,  the  Pope,  apprehending  fome  ill 
confequences  from  this  unlucky  accident, 
immediately  deputed  a  cardinal,  with  two 
nobles,  to  quiet  the  mother,  and  afk  her 
what  fatisfadiion  fhe  required,  to  which 
the  Roman  matron  replied,  I  don't  fell 
my  blood . 

At  the  approach  of  a  public  feffival  at 
Rome,  a  family  fhall  half  Ifarve  them¬ 
felves,  that  they  may  have  wherewith  to 
ride  about  in  a  coach  ;  and  fuch  families, 
which  even  fuch  an  expedient  would  not 
enable  to  hire  a  coach,  have  another  re- 
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Source  :  The  mother  pranks  up  the  daugh¬ 
ter  as  fine  as  her  pocket  will  reach,  fhe 
walking  by  her  fide  as  chambermaid,  whilft 
the  father,  in  proper  habiliments,  perfo- 
nates  the  lackey. 

Well-bred  people,  among  the  Eng- 
Jifii,  make  no  difficulty  of  owning,  that 
a  contempt  for  all  other  nations  under  the 
fun,  is  as  it  were  hereditary  in  that  coun¬ 
try  ;  whenever  one  of  thofe  iflanders  is 
engaged  in  a  quarrel  with  a  foreigner,  he 
is  fure  to  let  fly  a  volley  of  opprobrious 
epithets  againft  his  adverfary’s  country  : 
You  are  a  French  braggadocio,  an  Italian 
monkey,  a  Dutch  ox,  a  German  hog,  are 
but  (light  fpecimens  of  Engliffi  contume¬ 
ly.  The  bare  word  French  carries  fo,  much 
indignity  with  it,  that  they  would  not 
think  the  foreigner  Sufficiently  villified  by 
calling  him  only  dog,  therefore  is  French 
added  to  it  by  way  of  amplification.  This 
national  prejudice  fpares  n©t  even  their 
fellow  fubjedfs,  the  two  nations  who  live 
under  the  fame  laws  as  they  themfelves, 

and 
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and  are  fighting  for  one  common  caufe. 
Nothing  is  more  frequent  in  England, 
that  is  among  the  commonality,  than. 
You  beggarly  Scot — You  blood-thirjly  Irijh 
bog-trotter .  In  a  word,  an  Englifhman, 
after  guttling  on  pudding  and  beef,  well 
diluted  with  ffrong  beer,  talks  aw  ay,  of 
all  other  nations,  as  if  they  had  not  the 
fame  creator. 

What  is  not  lefs  ridiculous,  an  En^- 
lithman,  forfooth,  as  a  Briton,  cannot  fail 
of  being  a  connoijfieur  in  Virtu ,  or  the  fine 
arts  yet  do  thefe^gentry  continue  laying 
out  as  much  money  as  ever,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  prohibition,  and  ftridlly  attended  to, 
that  no  painting  or  ftatue,  by  a  great 
m  after,  Should  be  fold  or  carried  out  of 
Rome  without  the  Pope’s  formal  licence  ; 
that  is,  thofe  dupes  to  the  Ciceros  con¬ 
tinue  fquandering  away  in  rubbifh  the  fum 
allowed  them  for  purchafing  good  pieces. 

But  what  is  to  be  thought  of  a  current 
comparifon,  which  thefe  intelligent  per- 
fons  make  between  them  and  other  na¬ 
tions. 
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lions.  44  The  French,  fay  they,  are  po- 
44  lite,  witty,  artful,  and  vain  ;  withal,  a 
44  parcel  of  half-flarved  flaves,  their  time, 
44  purfe,  and  perfon  abfolutely  at  the 
44  Grand  Monarque’s  command.  As  for 
44  the  Italians,  they  have  neither  morals, 
44  nor  freedom,  nor  religion.  The  Spa- 
ci  niard,  indeed,  is  brave,  devout,  and  of 
44  nice  honour,  but  poor  and  opprefled  ; 
44  and,  with  all  his  boafling  of  the  fun 
44  never  rift ng  and  fettingbut  in  the  Spaniih 
44  dominions,  he  has  not  a  word  to  fay 
44  as  to  freedom,  fcience,  arts,  manufac- 
44  tures,  atchievements,  and  trade.  The 
44  Fortuguefe  again  are  likewife  Haves,  and 
44  fo  ignorant  and  fuperflitious,  that  it 
44  would  be  a  pity  they  were  otherwife. 
44  The  Germans,  if  not  at  war,  are  re- 
44  pairing  the  damages  brought  on  them 
by  wars.  The  Dutch  are  flow  and 
heavy,  have  no  notion  of  any  good  but 
44  money  ;  gain  is  their  main  fpring  and 
44  ultimate  end.”  Such  is  the  point  of 
view  in  which  an  Englifcman  looks  on  all 

Europeans  : 
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Europeans :  all  nations  in  the  univerfe  are 
indeed  found  light,  extremely  light,  when 
an  homefpun  Englifhman  weighs  them 
aeairifl  his  countrymen.  This  con- 

W  J 

temptuous  partiality  too  plainly  {hews  it- 
felf  in  his  coldnefs  and  indifference  at  his 
firft  acquaintance  with  a  foreigner 

The  French,  in  their  own  account,  are 
the  only  thinking  beings  in  the  world. 
They  converfe  with  foreigners  no  farther 
than  is  ufual  with  inferiour  and  (hallow 
creatures,  and  who  owe  all  their  importance 


*  The  French  tranflation  of  this  book  ;  for  it  has 
been  tranfiated  into  mod  languages,  animadverts 
on  the  preceding  paifage  in  thefe  words  :  This 

a  picture  is  manifefly  charged,  and  to  talk  of  the 
“  intelligent  among  the  Englijh,  as  looking  on  the 
t <  french,  who  live  under  an  equitable  and'  wife 
££  government,  as  flaves,  having  nothing  of  their 
44  own,  is  doing  great  injury  to  their  better  fenfe 
“  and  k no vj ledge.  Such  language  might  at  mcft 

be  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  Englijh  mob,  'who, 
fe  infatuated  'with  their  fuppofed  liberty,  and  of 
nvhich  they  make  fo  outrageous  an  ufe ,  think  the 
world  have  not  their  fellows 


to 
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to  fuch  condefcenfion,  vet  in  nothin^  are 
they  more  offenfive  than  that  farcical  com¬ 
panion  and  equity  of  fomc  among  them, 
who  deign  to  allow  other  nations  a  pittance 
ol  virtue  and  genius,  but  in  fuch  a  manner 
that,  it  is  plain,  this  favourable  opinion 
js  not  due  to  the  merit  of  thofe  nations,  but 
nows  horn  the  indulgent  courtefy  of  French 
politenefs.  Let  them,  if  they  can,  deny 
their  contempt,  as  barbarians,  of  all  nations 
wno,  are  either  inferior  in  power,  or  of 
lefs  fkill  and  tafte  in  the  frivolous  arts. 

1  hey  daily  betray  in  their  conyerfation  their 
geftures,  and  even  their  books,  a  conceit 
that  neither  courage,  beauty,  nor  wit, '-no¬ 
thing  amiable  or  great  is  to  be  met  with 
out  oi  their  country. 

The  French  think  themfelves  intitled 
to  preferibe  lav/s  to  the  whole  univerfe,  be- 
caule  all  Europe  takes  its  cue  from  their 
nnlleners,  taylors,  pern  wig-makers,  and 
Cooks.  There  is  not  a  candid  Frenchman 
who  will  deny  but  that  his  nation  accounts 

lt,df  t,ic  Pn,lc,paJ>  the  moft  accomplifted 
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in  the  world.  How  does  Mr.  Lefranc 
ftorm  and  vapour  in  a  difcourfe  addreiled 
to  the  king,  at  the  prefumptuous  Britons, 
in  pretending  to  any  equality  or  refem- 
blance  to  the  French  ;  when  Patin 
had  pronounced  the  Britons  to  be  a- 
nioncr  other  nations,  like  wolves  among 
the  beads  *.  Is  it  not  common  among  the 

French, 


*  The  pafiage  is  this:  “  Salmafms’s  hook  in  vin¬ 
dication  of  the  king  of  England  is  printing  at  Leyden 
in  French  and  Latin.  A  defence  of  a  king  judicially 
beheaded  by  his  own  fubje&s  is  a  critical  fubjeft,  and 
will  not  pleafe  univerfally.  The  Englifti,  of  all  peo¬ 
ple  the  raoft  wicked,  the  moft  cruel,  and  moft  per¬ 
fidious,  pretend,  forfooth,  to  have  right,  the  laws, 
politics,  nay  religion  itielf  on  their  fide  ;  but  Religio 
non  fert  parricidas ,  Ecclefia  nefcit  fanguinem  ;  and 
politics  in  its  keeneft  refinement  goes  not  fo  far  as  to 
punifh  kings  by  the  executioner’s  hand  like  other 
malefactors.  This  unhagpy  king’s  grandfather  was 
•ftr angled  by  the  Scotch  puritans.  His  grand¬ 
mother,  Mary  Stuart,  loft  her  head  in  1587, 
under  queen  Elizabeth.  A  king  James  of  Scot¬ 
land,  from  whom  they  were  lineally  defcended, 

was 
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French,  to  ftile  their  fovereign,  the  flrft 
monarch  in  the  world,  or — the  grand  mo¬ 
narch?  Though  they  account  thcmfelves 
the  fir  ft  born  fons  of  nature,  fomc  are  f<» 
condefcending  as  to  look  on  their  neigh- 
boars  as  their  younger  brothers,  and  allow 
them  to  be  laborious,  and  judicious  collec¬ 
tors,  and  men  of  thought,  even  not  without 
fome  good  thinkers.  But  why  is  Newton, 
after  all  his  valuable  difcoveries,  made  light 
of  in  r  ranee,  oecaulc  he  has  not  difeovered 
every  thing  ?  Why  is  Raphael  looked  on 
as  low  and  timorous,  and  his  divine  piece 
of  the  tranhguration,  a  flat  performance  A 


was  killed  in  hunting  by  his  fabjefts,  one  of  whole 
exceptions  again  if  him,  was  his  nofe  beino-  fomethintr 
fiattifh,  On  this  fcore,  and  concerning  that  very 
king  it  was  that  Jofcph  Scaliger  ufed  to  fay  by  way 
of  pleafantry,  and  pointing  to  his  nofe:  Nafus  cjl  ho - 
nefi  amentum  facie .  But  to  me  who  naturally  hate, 
the  Englifh  it  is  a  horrour  fo  much  as  to  think  of 
them.  Hoc  mihi  funt  inter  homines  Angli  quod 
funt  inter  Brutas  animantes  lu pi.  1  lock  upon  the 
Englifh  among  the  federal  nations ,  as  the  wolves 
among  the  beajls . 

D  2 
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That  national  vanity,  admitting  no  great 
man  out  of  France,  is  well  known  in 
numberlefs  indances  which  excite  the  de- 
rifion  of  all  nations.  If  we  look  back  into 
the  hidory  of  human  genius,  we  find 
Italy  renowned  for  adtors  and  poets,  Eng¬ 
land’s  unparallelled  Shakefpear,  and  at  the 
very  fame  time  France,  noted  for  the  moft 
pauTy  verfifiers  in  the  world.  The  French, 
one  and  all,  undervalue  the  harmonious, 
the  picturefque,  the  ethic  Pope,  as  not  fit 
to  hold  a  candle  to  their  fuperficial  Boileau. 

All  nations  are  reduced  nearly  on  a 
ievel  in  felf-conceit  and  contempt  of  others. 
The  Greenlander,  who  makes  his  dog  his 
meflmate, defpi fes  the  Danes:  the  Cofacs 
and  Calm ucs  look  dill  with  a  more  difdain  « 
f'ul  eye  on  the  Ruffians  ;  and  the  Hotten¬ 
tots,  of  all  men  the  mod  dupid,  are  excel- 
five] v  vain  j  and  when  the  Caribies  along 
the  river  Oroonoko  are  a  Iked  about  their 
extraction,  their  conftant  anfwer  is  we  alone 
are  real  men.  Scarce  is  a  nation  to  be 

found  under  the  fun,  which  fvvarms  not 

with 
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with  extravagant  inftances  of  vanity,  pride, 
and  felf-conceit,  All  are  more  or  lefs  a 
kin  to  the  Spaniard  who  faid,  it  was  very 
lucky  that  Satan,  when  he  tempted  cur  Saviour 
in  the  wilder  n  ej's ,  f or  got  to  Jhew  him  Spain ,  as 
Jefus  certainly  could  not  have  withjlood  th 
temptation  ;  or  to  the  Canadian  who  thought 
he  highly  complimented  the  Frenchman  in 
faying,  he  is  juft  Inch  a  man  as  myfelf. 

Every  nation  forms  its  ideas  of  beauty 

4 

and  deformity  in  others  from  their  recipro¬ 
cal  difference,  or  affinity,  The  Indian 
fabulifts  mention  a  country  of  which 
all  the  natives  are  humpbacked.  A  well 
fhaped  beautiful  youth  coming  among 
them  they  eagerly  gathered  about  him, 
flaring,  laughing  and  even  ridiculing  him 
in  fcornful  geftures,  taunts,  and  contume¬ 
lious  vociferations,  till  fortunately  for  the 
abafhed  Adonis,  one  of  the  gibbofe  com¬ 
munity,  better  bred  than  the  red,  flenced 
their  rudenefs  with  a  grave  fpeech  :  fye 
Sk  e o vt  it  y  n  t  n ,  t  a  i  s  is  wrong ,  fori  ear  to 
infult  ever  the  unfortunate  :  have  the  immortals 

^  1  b  flowed 
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bejlowed a  diJHngui filing  ornament  on  our  bodies 3 
let  us  repair  to  the  temple  and  return  


lenin  thanks ,  whereas  if  we  make  our  protu¬ 
berances  matter  of  pride ,  the  powers  who  guvs 


can  take  away  * . 


Thus,, 


*  Keyfier,  in  his  travels,  tells  fomething  of  a  like 
ftory  concerning  the  inhabitants  in  the  mountains 


they  live  upon.  Hie  far  greater  part  of  them  have 
large  wens  on  their  necks,  and  as  their  horfes,  fowls. 


&c.  have  the  fame  kind  of  excrefcence,  it  is  probably 


owing  to  the  fnow-water  they  generally  drink.  But 
inch  is  the  power  of  cuftom,  that  a  wen  is  reckoned 
no  deformity,  and  a  ftory  goes  about,  that  a  foreign 
woman  that  had  no  wen,  coining  into  a  church  in 


laughter  was  heard  in  the  church  at  ib  uncommon 

O 

an  appearance.  It  is  added,  that  even  the  preacher. 


after  looking  about  for  the  caufe  of  inch  difturbance, 


could  not  contain  himfelf  $  but  foon  recovering  his 
Sacerdotal  gravity,  reprefented  to  his  auditory,  that  in 
what  they  had  done  they  might  mean  no  ill  ;  but  that 
the  natural  defeats  of  our  neighbour  were  not  a  tub- 
je£l  for  laughter  and  mockery  j  that  a  thrift ian  upon 
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Thus,  whoever  would  not  be  accounted 
a  foreigner  in  his  own  country  or  in  a 
land  of  moral  humps,  avoid  being  a  general 
laughing  flock,  mud  in  all  things  conform 
to  the  national  way  of  thinking,  adopt  all 
the  current  prejudices ;  lie  mud  put  on  the 
national  hump,  and  pride  himfelf  in  that 
deformity  like  the  red  of  his  countrymen, 
no  vice  being  fo  much  defpifed  and  hated 
as  a  rational  humility  viewing  the  country 
cudoms  in  a  juft  light. 


feeing  fuch  fpe<ftacles  fhculd  rather  take  occafion  to 
be  thankful  to  his  maker  for  his  bounty  to  him, 
than  infult  his  fellow  creature,  from  whom  God  has 
with-held  his  gifts. 


€  H  A  IK 
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C  H  A  P.  IV. 

Cj  national  Pyide  as  av'ijhig  J'ycm.  wiGghuiyy 

Advantages. 

o 


JL  HE  multifarious  appearances  of  the 
vanity  of  whole  nations  are  reducible  to 
ipecies,  each  admitting  ot  fubdivilions. 
i  he  aa vantages  or  excellences  on  which 
tlit  pi ide  ot  a  nation  builds  itfelf,  are  either 
imaginary  or  real. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  of  vanity  occur  In 
the  moll  celebrated  nations,  every  one 
having  its  prejudices,  which  conlli tute  the 
particular  vanity  of  the  nation;  but  this 
national  vanity  has  fometimes  for  its  balls, 
a  juft  and  proper  fenfe  of  its  excellencies, 
and  accordingly  fhews  itfelf  very  differently 
from  a  pride  founded  only  on  prejudices. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  national  vanity 
arifing  from  imaginary  excellences,  is  a 
fenfe  of  pre-eminence,  which,  together  with 

a  contempt 
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a  contempt  of  others,  flows  from  a  con- 
fideration  of  thefe  imaginary  excellences. 

Self-love  very  frequently  makes  a  marr 
fee  advantages  or  endowments  where  there 
are  none,  or  difpofes  him  to  attribute  to- 
himfelf  qualities  which  are  manifeftly 
wanting  in  him.  A  lady  of  very  high  rank 
was  unexceptionable  in  her  perfon,  except 
being  a  little  under  fiae  and  a  poet,  no^ 
ftranger  to  the  filly  fondnefs  of  hearing 
our  moil:  confpicuous  defedfs  praifed,  ven¬ 
tured  to  compare  this  lady’s  flature  to  a 
towering  cedar  of  Lebanon  ;  this  fo  tickled 
the  little  creature,  that  fhe  fat  wriggling 
in  her  chair  for  joy,  as  if  fixe  had  in  reality 
been  a  foot  or  two  taller.  No  more,,  fays 
one  of  the  company  to  the  poet,  who  was 
reading  the  fimile  of  the  cedar  over  and 
over,  left  the  good  lady,  in  the  tranfport 
of  her  exultation,  may  ftart.  up,  and  thus 
at  once  perceive  her  defedi:  and  your  mcm- 
ftrous  flattery. 

On  what,  but  imaginary  pre-eminences, 
•does  felf-love  build  that  ridiculous  pride  oi 

^  5  & 
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a  nut-brown  Spaniard  or  Portugeze,  when- 
he  compared  hi*  complexion,  with  that  of 
an  African,  or  with  which  a  burgher  of 
Bern  fwells,  when  guttling  at  one  of  the 
city  feafts. 

r he  inhabitants  of  the  Mariana  iflands 
conceit  their  language  to  be  the  only  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  world,  and  that  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  earth  are  dumb,  or  have 
only  inarticulate  founds.  A  petty  people 
along  the  MiHiflippi,  their  hair  being  of  an 
extraordinary  length,  look  upon  all  nations 
with  fhort  hair,  as  /laves.  The  Turks* 
who  are  ridiculed  for  be/fowinghigh  offices 
on  perfons  whofe  occupations  promife  no 
adequate  qualities,  as  putting  a  fupervifor 
of  the  cuftoms  at  the  head  of  an  army,  very 
gravely  fay,  a  "Turk  is  fit  for  any  thing ;  and 
indeed,  Sultan  Ofiman  is  known  to  have 
made  one  of  his  gardeners  vice-roy  of  Cyp¬ 
rus,  purely  from  having  feen  him  fet  cab¬ 
bages  in  a  manner  which  pleafed  him  ;  Ap- 
praxin  being  reproached  for  his  fufFering 
himfejf  to  be  fur  prized  by  Marfhal  Lehwald* 

anfwered^ 
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anfwered  very  compofedly,  cThe  Ruffians 
J 'corn  to  employ  fpies. 

An  inhabitant  of  the  dutchy  of  Maine,, 
proud  of  the  temperate  climate  of  France, 
lately  compofed,  according  to  the  tafte  of 
the  old  fchools,  A  phyfical  account  of  cli¬ 
mates,  demonjlrating  the  great  hifluence  of 
them  on  the  intellects  and  morals ;  in  which 
he  extols  the  inhabitants  of  the  warm  cli¬ 
mates,  and  depreciates  thofe  of  the  more'' 
northern.  But  the  pre-eminence,  in  every 
thing  good  and  efteemable,  he  attributes 
to  the  temperate  climates,  among  which 
he  places  his  native  country.  To  this 
lail  bieffed  region  belong  Upper  Germany, 
part  of  Spain,  the  civilized  Walachia  and 
Moldavia,  the  peaceable  Morlachians,  the 
humane  Coffacs,  and  other  people  equally- 
celebrated  for  morality  and  fciences. 

Self-conceit  is  fo  lofty,  and  withal, 
its  foundation  fo  fcantv,  as  to  be  ealily 
overthrown.  The  Myrmidons  who  made 
fuch  a  figure  at  the  fege  of  Troy,  are, 
for  my  part,  very  welcome  to  the  honour 

D  6  of 
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of  being  the  progeny  of  ants  ;  and  I  {hall 
by  no  means  go  about  diflurbing  the  kings 
of  Machtura,  in  their  fatisfaflion  of  being 
lineally  defcended  from  an  afs,  accord¬ 
ingly  treating  thofe  creatures  as  their  bro¬ 
thers,  readily  giving  them  fhelter  in  bad 
weather,  at  the  fame  time  denying  it  to 
the  driver,  unlefs  of  the  fame  illuflrious 
extraction.  I  cannot  but  fmile  at  the 
veaknefs  °b  national  pride  in  the  French, 
ilili  trumpeting  forth  the  taking  of  Ma¬ 
hon,  that  is,  the  reduction  of  a  fmall  gar- 
rifon,  difappointed  of  its  expected  fuc- 
cours,  when  France  fo  feverely  fmarted  in 
ail  the  four  parts  of  the  world,  during  the 
courlc  of  the  war,  fubfequent  to  that  fo 
much  boafted  conqueft,  and  which  was 
gladly  given  up  to  purchafe  a  peace. 

IV  ho  can  forbear  laughing  at  the  before- 
mentioned  French  author’s  cenfure  of  the 
northern  people,  as  the  authors  of  themoft 
abfurd  form  of  government,  namely,  the 
Englifh  founded  on  a  rational  freedom 
of  the  tubjebf,  as  likewife  for  having  in¬ 
troduced. 
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troduced  duelling - I3  aflaffination 

then  either  more  prudent  or  honour¬ 
able  ?  I  cannot  be  ferioully  angry 
even  with  the  pride  of  that  Italian  who 
terms  the  Germans  blockheads  and  igno- 
ramufes,  as  not  knowing  how  to  prepare 
any  other  poifons  than  fuch,  which  medi¬ 
cines  enable  us  to  combat  and  expel,  and 
which  are  productive  of  inflammations  in 
the  intellines,  and  other  fymptoms  ;  where¬ 
as,  the  more  ingenious  Italians  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with  poifons  of  an  inftantaneous 
or  infuperable  activity. 

I  SHALL  fpare  the  reader  a  detail  of  all 
the  imaginary  advantages  on  which  na¬ 
tional  vanity  has  ever  prided  itfelf,  indi¬ 
cating  only  fuch  as  are  molt  flriking  and 
important,  and  throw  a  no  lefs  brilliant 
Iultre  on  the  honour  of  a  nation,  than 
what  the  French  arms  receive  from,  a  ge¬ 
neral’s  having  a  dozen  or  two  of  cooks 
in  his  fuite,  and  an  hundred  difhes  daily 
ferved  up  to  his  table. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  V. 

Of  Pride ,  as  founded  on  the  imaginary  an ,~ 
tiquity  and  nobility  of  a  nation . 

T 

HE  vaft  void  beyond  authentic  mo¬ 
numents  of  a  nation’s  real  origin,  human 
vanity  has  ever  filled  with  fables,  throw¬ 
ing  back  its  antiquity,  at  pleafure,  into 
the  remote!!  ages,  as  if  this  really  en¬ 
hanced  its  imaginary  luflre. 

Whatever  came  from  the  mouth  of  a 
traveller,  a  poet,  or  an  orator,  gained  uni¬ 
versal  belief,  fo  as  to  grow  into  a  com¬ 
mon  faying  ;  and  in  procefs  of  time,  al- 
moft  an  article  of  faith.  Under  the  fanc- 
tion  of  age  and  cuftom,  thofe  flattering 
inventions  ftood  fecure  from  all  critical 
enquiries.  A  prodigy  of  an  ancient  date 
too  eafily  palfes  with  pofterity  for  an  un¬ 
deniable  truth.  The  remotenefs  of  times 
,  creates 
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creates  an  impoffibility  to  form  a  proper 
diftin&ion  between  falfhood  and  probability, 
and  between  the  latter  and  certainty  ;  and 
if  pride  finds  its  account  in  thefe  fables,, 
the  lefs  difpofed  we  are  to  examine  into  their 
foundation. 

The  Athenians,  thofe  Gafcons  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  conceited  themfelves  fprung  out 
of  the  Attic  foil,  like  mufhrooms  j  and  on 
that  account  looked  on  colonies  with  the 
utmoft  contempt  What  fhall  we  fay  to 
the  pride  of  the  Arcadians,  who  would 
not  admit  aftrology  among  them,  believ¬ 
ing  themfelves  antecedent  to  the  moon. 

The  Egyptians,  were  perfuaded,  that 
they  were  the  earth’s  raoft  antient  inha¬ 
bitants.  According  to  them,  their  coun¬ 
try  is  known  to  have  flouri/hed,  under 
kings,  forty-eight  thoufand  eight  hundred 
and  fixty-three  years  before  Alexander  s 
time  ;  that  it  was  firh:  peopled  by  gods,  the 
brood  of  eggs  ;  thefe  were  fucceeded  by 
demi-gods,  and  after  thefe  came  men. 

The 
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The  Japanefe  likewife  hold  themfelves  to1 
have  been  the  immediate  progeny  of  gods. 
To  deduce  their  origin  from  the  Chinefc, 
or  any  other  nation  whatever,  is  the  moft 
pungent  affront  that  can  be  offered  to* 
them  ;  yet  they  have  the  difcretion  to  fix 
the  commencement  of  their  deities,  and 
do  not  totally  fhroud  them  under  the  im¬ 
penetrable  veil  of  eternity, 

j Run!)  Tofo  Dcit  Sit  Ro  Mikolko ,  the 
firff  deity  who  arofe  from  the  chaos,  fet¬ 
tled  his  refidence  at  Japan,  as  having 
created  it  before  all  other  countries.  This 
prince,  and  his  fix  fucceffors,  whofe  reigns 
filled  up  a  numberlefs  feries  of  years,  form 
the  dynafty  of  the  heavenly  fpirits,  who 
took  Japan  under  their  guardianfhip.  The 
three  firff  of  thefe  gods  had,  at  that  time, 
no  wives,  impregnating  themfelves,  and 
immediately  deftroying  that  life  which 
they  had  given.  The  four  laft  provided 
themfelves  with  wives,  yet  their  manner 
of  propagation  was  quite  fupernatural,  till 
Ifanagi  No  Mikotto  learned  from  the  bird 

I  fiat 
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I  fiat  a  dak  ki  our  method  of  generation,  as 
by  no  means  contemptible  ;  but  the  ftein 
of  Ifanagi  brought  on  the  lofss©f  its  divine 
nature  by  fuch  incarnation. 

Ifanagi ,  like  his  predeceffors,  adulte¬ 
rated  heaven  with  earth,  that  Tenfs  Dai 
DJin ,  his  fon,  and  coeffential  with  the 
fun,  leads  the  van  in  the  dynafly  of  the 
five  demi-gods,  or  gods  incarnate,  who* 
colledtively  according  to  the  Japanefe  chro¬ 


nology,  reigned  the  ipace  of  two  millions 


three  hundred  and  forty-two  thoufand 
four  hundred  and  fixty-feven  years.  From 
him  is  defeended  the  whole  body  of  the 
Japanefe  nation,  without  exception,  and 
ine  greateft  honour  of  their  Diart  refts  in 
this  emperor,  being  accounted  defeend.- 
ants  from  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  firft  demi¬ 
god.  The  hi  (lory  of  the  dynafty  of  the 
God-men,  h  kept  in  the  archives  of 
Shento’s  prieft,  and  records  the  mod  filly 
productions  of  an  extravagant  imagina 
don.  In  many  places  of  Japan  are  fttewn 
memorials  of  them,  and  in  their  temples 

they 
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people  {land  gazing,  with  looks  and  ges¬ 
tures  of  devout  admiration,  at  the  Swords 
of  thofe  heroes. 

China  is  not  lefs  oftentatious  in  Set¬ 
ting  forth  the  imaginary  duration  of  its 
monarchy.  According  to  Du  Halcle ,  the 
great  hiftory  of  that  ft  ate  commences 
with  the  empero  Fo-ki-an ,  who  muff  have 
lived  about  two  ihoufand  five  hundred 
years  before  the  Chriflian  sera,  when  the 
Babylonians  were  already  poflefled  of  a  Se¬ 
ries  of  agronomical  observations.  Ob- 
feure  as  this  origin  is,  the  Chinefe  chro¬ 
nology  is  deduced  through  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  Succeftion  of  twenty-two  dynafties, 
down  to  the  prefent  time.  Some  Chi¬ 
nefe  even  carry  back  the  origin  of  their 
empire  far  beyond  the  creation  of  the 

-j _ 

world.  But  this  whole  chronology,  which 
Father  Du  Halde  did  little  more  than  copy 
from  Chinefe  fuperftition,  but  which  M . 
Voltaire,  from  well-known  motives,  has 
laboured  to  eftablifb,  has  been  totally 
overthrown,  by  a  very  learned  and  im¬ 
partial 
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partial  Tartar,  no  lefs  a  perfon  than 
Kyen-Ffy-Jao,  viceroy  of  Canton  :  What 
then  becomes  of  this  Chinefe  vanity  ? 

The  inhabitants  of  Indoftan  recur  ftilt 
farther  into  the  fabulous  world.  Bernier* 
when  at  Benares,  a  city  on  the  Cianges* 
and  which  he  terms  the  Athens  of  India* 
was  very  punctual  in  his  genealogical  en¬ 
quiries  among  the  learned,  and  they  im¬ 
mediately  calculated  to  him  millions  of 
years  at  their  fingers  ends.  I  heir  Han -* 
ferity  or  the  language  of  the  literati,  in 
which  they  fay  the  godhead  imparted  his 
will  to  them,  by  the  miniftry  of  Brama , 
comprehends  fome  hundred  thoufand  years. 

The  hiftory  of  the  Malabars  extends 
to  an  infinite  time.  They  talk  of  Dar- 
ma,  Schoren,  Pandyen,  and  many  other 
kings,  who,  according  to  their  computa¬ 
tion,  muft  have  lived  long  before  ourepo- 
cha  of  the  creation.  But  if  afked  only 
the  names  of  what  princes  reigned  about 
two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  they  can 
give  no  anfvver. 

In 
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Tn  Paraguay,  the  natives,  who  have  not 
been  taught  better  by  commerce  with 
the  Europeans,  call  the  moon  their 
mother,  and  on  an  eclipfe  of  that  planet, 
like  dutiful  children,  they  run  out  of  their 
huts,  making  the  moil  lamentable  howlings, 
and  dilcharging  multitudes  of  arrows  into 
the  air,  with  a  view  of  driving  away  a  fierce 
dog  which  isendeavouring  to  tear  it  topieces. 
To  this  afiault,  they  attribute  the  lunar 
eclipfes,  and  continue  difcharging  their  ar¬ 
rows  till  the  moon  has  recovered  its  ufual 
brightnefs. 

The  Swedes  boaft  an  uninterrupred  fuc- 
cefilon  of  kings,  from  Noah,  down  to  his 
prefent  majefty.  The  Edda  and  the  Volufpo 
are,  next  to  the  facred  fcripture,  accounted 
the  moft  valuable  monuments  of  all  anti¬ 
quity,  Rudbeck  more  concerned  for  the 
imaginary  honour  of  his  country, than  truth, 
gives  the  Swedifh  monarchy,  an  rera  of 
twenty  centuries  anteriour  to  that  of  chrif- 
tianity ;  whereas  ifoEmw  quell  ions  whether 
Sweden  was  fo  much  as  inhabited  even  fo 

lately 
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lately  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  ; 
and,  according  to  Dalins  hypotheiis,  Swe¬ 
den  came  into  being  only  four  hundred 
years  before  the  nativity.  The  Laplanders 
abfolutely  deduce  their  origin  immediately 
from  God,  who  produced  at  the  fame  time, 
their  patriarch,  and  him  of  Sweden,  and 
that  the  latter,  in  a  temp  elf,  ran  under  a 
a  tree,  whereas  the  Ifout-hearted  Laplan¬ 
der,  braved  the  fiafhes,  the  blaftsand  im¬ 
petuous  rain  in  the  open  air. 

The  vanity  founded  on  imaginary  no~ 
bility,  flows  from  the  fame  tainted  fpring, 
as  that  founded  on  the  antiquity  of  a  na¬ 
tion  ;  every  one,  to  be  fure,  accounting  him- 
felf  the  more  noble,  the  more  ancient  the 
date  of  his  nobility. 

Nobility  is  not,  indeed,  without  its 
value,  when  acquired  by  perfonal  merit,  or 
the  eminent  fervices  of  anceftors  ;  but  to 
pride  one’s  felf  abfolutely  in  a  title  and  coat 
of  arms,  or  even  on  the  fervices  of  anceflors, 
ib  as  to  negledt  the  acquirement  of  perfonal 

merit. 
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merit,  is  a  ridicule  not  to  be  too  feverely 
expofed.  A  noble  birth  in  Right  Ho- 
nourables  of  fhallow  underllandings,  pro¬ 
duces  only  pride.  Self  efleem  in  noble¬ 
men,  whofe  honour  it  is  to  be  defcended 
from  heroes  or  fages,  but  whofe  misfor¬ 
tunes  it  is  to  bear  little  or  no  refemblance 
to  them,  makes  no  better  figure  than  a 
young  gentleman  out  at  the  elbows,  to 
boafl:  of  the  illuftrious  blood  which  boils  in 
his  veins. 

Scarce  a  farmer  or  tradefman  in  Spain 
is  without  his  genealogical  table,  which, 
like  thofe  in  vogue  among  the  Irifh,  feldom 
flop  fhort  of  Noah’s  ark.  This  chimerical 
nobility  will  not  allow  a  Spanifh  farmer  to 
put  his  hand  to  the  plough.  Labour,  they 
think,  is  fit  only  for  {laves.  Two  hours 
work  in  a  day  is  as  much  as  a  man  of  a 
liberal  way  of  thinking  can  floop  to.  The 
confequence  of  this  is,  he  hires  fome  fo¬ 
reigner  to  till  his  grounds  and  difpofe  of 
their  product,  while  he  lounges  at  home, 
or  at  moft,  cxercifes  his  fingers  on  a  guitar. 

But 


But  when  fuch  a  high-born  hufbandman 
debafes  his  hands  fo  as  to  guide  the  plough, 
he  has  a  way  of  dignifying  this  mean  oc¬ 
cupation,  flicking  fome  cock’s  feathers  in 
his  hat,  with  his  cloak  and  fword  lying  by 
him  ;  but  on  the  appearance  of  company, 
he  immediately  quits  the  plough,  throws 
on  his  cloak,  claps  his  toledo  under  his  arm, 
ftroaks  his  muftachios,  and  ftruts  like  a 
gentleman  taking  the  air  ;  aFrenchman  and 
beggar  are  the  fame  thing  with  the  com¬ 
monality  in  Spain.  Multitudes  of  French 
reforting  thither  for  work,  efpecialiy  in 
#he  time  of  vintage  -  and  the  Swiflers  are 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  looked  on  in  no 
better  light ;  for  I  fee  every  day,  and  with 
extreme  concern  I  fee  it,  companies  of 
fturdy  Roman  Catholic  Swiflers,  with  their 
pretty  wives  and  a  flock  of  children,  tramp¬ 
ing  away  to  Spain,  as  they  themfelves  fay, 
to  Avoid  flawing  at  home ,  and  who  can  blame 
us  P 

The  Florentine  nobility  are  extremely 
referved  and  haughty  towards  foreigners, 

who 
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who  cannot  prove  their  nobility,  and,  in 
reality,  may  be  only  commoners;  yet 
amidft  all  this  faftuoufhefs,  it  is  a  known 
fa&,  that  in  the  palaces  and  fine#  houfes 
of  Florence,  there  is  a  little  window  to  the 
ftreet  with  an  iron  knocker,  and  over  it  an 
empty  flaik,  as  a  fign  that  wine  is  to  be  fold 
there,  even  by  the  fingle  flafk.  There  is 
no  inconfiftcncy  in  a  Florentine  nobleman 
felling  a  pound  of  raifins,  or  a  yard  of  rib¬ 
bon,  or  a  flaik  of  rot-gut  wine ;  yet  would  he 
think  it  a  fad  derogation  from  his  nobility 
to  introduce  an  Englifh  man,  however  great 
his  merit  might  be,  if  not  of  quality,  into 
public  aflemblies,  where  every  one  takes 
on  him  the  title  of  prince,  marquis,  count, 
&c. 

At  Verona,  a  decayed  noble,  of  one  of 
the  firft  families  of  that  city,  attends  fo¬ 
reigners  as  Cicerone ,  or  interpreter,  to  fhew 
them  the  curiofities  of  the  place.  Comma* 
into  the  coffee  houfe  with  an  acquaintance 
of  mine,  he  very  cordially  relifhed  the  title 
of  excellency ,  which  was  profufely  given  him 

by 
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by  his  brother  nobles.  The  public  places 
at  Naples,  fwarm  with  fuch  excellencies  in 
thread-bare  cloth  of  gold  waiftcoats,  but 
Scarce  a  pair  of  {lockings. 


The  mountains  of  Piedmont  and  the 
county  of  Nice,  conceal  the  remains  of 
Lome  iiluflrious  families,  now  reduced  to 
farming  and  hufbafrndry,  yet  ftill  retaining 
a  high  fenfe  of  their  original  dignity.  An 
Enghfh  traveller  who  was  obliged  to  fpend 
a  night  in  a  cottage  of  one  of  thefe  dig. 
nified  farmers,  heard  the  father  call  to  his 
eideft  fon,  chevalier  as-tu donne  a  manger  aux 
cochons ,  i.  e.  'knight  have  you  fed  the  pigs. 

The  nobility  of  the  Matches,  a  tribe  of 
Loui liana,  term  the  commonality,  miche, 
miche,  quepy,  which  anfwers  to  {linking 
fellow,  whilft  they  themfelves  confifl  of 


funs,  nobles ,  and  honour  ablest  The  funs  a] 
thofe  defcended  from  a  man  and  a  woma 
who  pretend  to  be  immediately  iflued  froj 
the  iun.  This  man  and  woman  becan 
the  legiflators  of  the  nation,  and  haviii 
children,  left  behind  them  an  injundior 
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that  their  iffue  fhould  always  be  diftin- 
guifhed  from  the  bulk  of  the  nation  ;  but 
that  their  blood  might  not  be  adulterated 
by  any  plebeian  marriages,  and  to  prevent 
the  difagreeable  confequences  of  their  wives 
playing  falfe,  they  farther  enadled,  that  no¬ 
bility  fhould  be  tranfmitted  only  through 
the  women.  Their  children,  of  either  fex, 
are  termed  funs ,  and  honoured  as  fuch  :  but 
with  the  difference,  that  this  dignity,  in 
the  males,  appertained  only  to  one  man, 
and  became  extindl  at  his  death.  The  fon 
of  a  female  fun  is  a  fun  equally  with  his 
mother,  but  his  fon  is  only  a  nobleman, 
his  grandfon  an  honourable ,  and  the  latter’s 
fon  a  jl inking  fellow. 

Such  is  the  pride  fpringing  from  an 
imaginary  antiquity;  yet,  on  which  in¬ 
genious  nations  value  themfelves  no 

o 

lefs  than  a  country  efquire,  fluffed  with 
peafe  and  ham,  on  his  geneological  parch¬ 
ment. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Religious  Pride. 


True  and  falfe  religions  have  alike 
been,  with  contracted  minds,  the  roots  of 
a  particular  pride  which  grows  up  to  a 
branch  of  the  national.  A  bigot,  befides 
accounting  his  religion  the  only  orthodox, 
defpifes  and  execrates  every  other,  peremp¬ 
torily  pronouncing  fentence  of  damnation 
on  aJJ  of  different  fentiments. 

This  wretched  bigotry  fprings  from  a 
prepofleffion  of  being  a  member  of  the  only 
church  in  which  falvation  is  to  be  had 
and  confequently,  that  the  adherents  to 
every  other  religion,  are  caft-atvays,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  broil  in  hell  to  all  eternity. 
1  here  is  not  the  leaft  neceffity  of  a  religion 
bemg  true,  for  its  profcffors  to  value  thern- 
felves  io  extravagantly,  and  treat  their  fel¬ 
low-creatures  with  fuch  difdain  and  cruelty 
to! fi ties  being  embraced  with  no  lefs  per- 
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Sinacity  and  vehemence  than  truths ;  but  if  a 
perfon’s  religion  be  evidently  deducible from 
the  do&rine  of  Chrid  and  his  apodles,  and 
confequently  true,  yet  to  condemn,  to 
,damn  others  who  have  not  received  the  like 
Indr unions,  or  who  naturally  want  capa¬ 
city  to  comprehend  the  excellency  of  a 
■fydem,  which  is  diametrically  oppofite  to 
every  thing  they  have  been  taught,  have 
feenand  heard  from  the  bread,  is  folly  in  the 
very  abftradt,  and  even  inhumanity. 

Men  are  not  to  pafs  fentence  fo  lightly 
on  each  other  :  he  who  is  to  judge  us,  is  a 
God  of  clemency,  and  he  will  judge  us  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  integrity,  candour,  and  zeal 
in  ferving  him.  If  every  one  does  not  take 
the  neared  and  bed  way, yet  is  he  in  away 
that  leads  to  the  fame  end,  if  he  believes  in 
revelation,  by  which  we  are  di reeled  to  a 
life  of  uniform  virtue  and  holinefs,  as  fitting 
us  to  become  partakers  of  all  the  pro- 
mifes  of  religion.  The  hope  of  falvation 
is  grounded  on  the  religion  of  a  man,  and 
fio t  on  his  theology  5  not  fo  much  on  his 

opinions 
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opinions  and  his  knowledge,  as  on  the  pu¬ 
rity  and  fublimity  of  his  life.  Thus,  he 
who  has  habituated  himfelf  to  examine  and 
purify  his  heart,  andr  who  confequently 
makes  the  honour  and  fervice  of  the  God 
whom  we  acknowledge,  the  decifive  motive' 
of  all  his  deportment  and  conduct,  may  be: 
truly  devout  in  all  religions. 

But  God  himfelf  frequently  complains 
t:iat  no  where  is  felf-deceit  and  prejudice, 
fo  glaring  and  violent  as  in  religious  matters. 
Pricfts  of  all  religions  cry  aloud  to  their 
congregations,  Jtis  only  we  who  are  in  the 
right,  the  only  true  religion  is  ours,  all  the* 
others  are  compounds,  of  abfurdities,  or 
ribaldry,  and  dodfVines  deferving  the  flake, 
iiven  in  that  church,  whole  cjiaraCleriflic 
and  principal  injunction,  is  love,  gentle- 
nets,  and  long-iuflering,  every  party  and 
feel  anathematize  the  dodlrines  of  all  others,, 
only  for  hair-breadth  differences.  The 
polemic  fyflem  of  one  afferts  what  is  re¬ 
futed  in  another,  while  reciprocal  alterca¬ 
tions  eat  up  iu  both  parties  the  very  dlence; 
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of  religion.  There  is  fcarcean  error  which 
*s  not  maintained  by  one  or  other,  as  a  fa- 
cred  truth.  Every  party  values  itfelf  on  its 
proofs,  and  with  an  air  of  triumph  derides 
the  other.  Every  one  writes  as  if  infallible, 
yet  every  one  writes  the  very  reverfeofwhat 
has  been  written  by  others.  The  ftrength 
of  arguments  depends  chiefly  on  the  country 
where  they  are  advanced;  what  one  place 
holds  a  dangerous  fallacy,  is,  a  few  miles 
off,  efteemed  an  effential  truth. 

These  Eery  clafhings  appear  to  me  the 
lefs  extraordinary,  as  many  impartial  theo¬ 
logians  declare  that  the  fpirit  of  party-pre¬ 
judice,  and  the  fuppofed  facrednefs  of  the 
fyftem,  once  embraced,  hoodwinks  even 
divines  of  no  fmall  erudition  and  perfpi- 
cacity,  that  in  defending  their  opinions  they 
overlook  common  fenfe.  It  has  often  been 
obferved  with  juft  concern,  that  the  parties 
labour  hard  in  building  cattles  in  the  air 
againft  one  another,  that  the  bible  is  proved 
from  the  fyftem,  inftead  of  proving  the  fyf- 
tem  from  the  bible  ;  that  the  facred  book 

is 
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is  no  farther  known  than  by  detached  pa L 
fages  delivered  from  the  pulpit  in  the  fer~ 
mons  of  their  predecefiors,  and  thefe  having 
faid  it  Rands  fo  in  fuch  and  fuch  a  place 
in  the  bible,  they  have  been  implicitly  be¬ 
lieved  ;  or  the  paffages  have  been  mutilated 
or  aiftorted,  or  a  forced  interpretation  con¬ 
trary  to  the  natural  fcope  of  the  words  put 
on  them;  in  this  difpofition  they  have  re~ 
courfe  to  all  kinds  of  illiberal  chicane  and 
pitiful  fophiftry  ;  and  at  length  they  both 
faftuoufly  chaunty^ Pcean  for  their  fuppofed 
vidbory. 

From  fuch  oracles,  as  pure  fp rings,  if 
is,  that  mo  lb  chriftians  feek  the  truth  ; 
whereas  fuch  authorities  only  inflame 
the  frantic  zeal  infbilled  into  them,  in  their 
early  years,  by  bilious  teachers  \  confulting 
whattheir  childhood  had  imbibed  as  inviolable 
truths :  finding  proofs  where  in  reality  there 
are  none,  and  exploding  thofe  of  the  anta- 
gonifbs  as  futile,  if  not  profane.  Thus  both 
combatants  and  controverfies  become  in- 
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creafed  ;  errors,  heretics,  and  heretic  ma¬ 
kers,  multiply  ad  infinitum . 

Accordingly  all  feds  and  religious  par- 
ties^gver  attributed  to  themfelves  a  kind  of 
infallibility.  Every  one  feeds  himfelf  with 
the  wretched  notion  that  among  all  the 
many  religious  communities  there  is  but 
one  whofe  confeflion  of  faith  comprehends 
all  the  theological  truths  in  their  abfolute 
purity ;  not  deigning  to  confider  that  in  cer¬ 
tain  points  others  may  fee  clearer  than 
themfelves.  Every  fed  deals  about  its 
Eliminations  ;  all  others  are  immerfed  in 
Cimmerian  darknefs,  and  under  the  power 
of  fatan  ;  and  to  fupport  thefe  uncharitable 
denuntiations  the  teflimony  of  the  omnif- 
cient  God  is  brought  in,  whereas  on  a 
clofer  enquiry  this  teflimony  is  found  to 
be  only  the  teflimony  of  the  favourite  fyf- 
tem.  Speaking  contemptuoufiy  of  ano¬ 
ther  fed  implies  the  praife  of  one’s  own;  it 
is  with  our  religion  as  with  our  watches  $ 
thofe  of  others  go  either  too  fail  or  too  flow, 
cur’s  only  gives  the  true  hour  of  the  day. 

This 
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This  bigotry  is  often  carried  fo  far  as  to* 
inlift  all  illuflrious  names,  into  our  religion. 
The  generality  of  the  Turks  firmly  believe 
Adam,  Noah,  Mofes,  all  the  prophets,  and;' 
even  Chrifl  himfelf,.to  have  been  Mahome¬ 
tans:  and  theCoran  makes  Abraham  neither  a* 
Jew  nor  a  Chriftian,  but  a  thorough  muffel- 
man.  Mr.  Voltaire  will  have  Fenelon  to* 
to  have  been  a  deift  ;  the  peafants  about, 
Naples  hold;Virgil  to  be  a  faint,  and  a  little 
edifice  near  his  grave,  the  chapel  where  he 
ufed  to  read  mafsi 

The  contempt  of  a  different  religion  very/ 
often  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  accounts-) 
given  us  of  its  rites  and  tenets.  Tacitus 
fays,  that  the  Jews  vvorfhipped  the  image  off 
an  afs,  in  their  fan ctuurw  in.  ommemon- 
tion  of  an  afs  having  brought  them  into  the." 
right  way,  when  they  were  bewildered,  and1 
to  a  pool  of  water  when  perifhing  for  thirfL. 
Plutarch  tells  us,  that  the  Jew's  worfhip  the 
hog,  on  account  of  having  firll  learned  agri¬ 
culture  from  that  animal  -  that  the  feaft  off 
Tabernacles  is  celebrated  in  honour  off 
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Bacchus,  and  their  Sabbath  indituted  for  the 
hkepurpofe.  The  cudomsof  the  mod  irre¬ 
proachable  and  very  bed  of  men,  the  primi¬ 
tive  chridians,  being  mifunderdood3orrather 
quite  unknown,  their  enemies  made  them 
matter  of  ridicule,  contempt,  and  of  abhor¬ 
rence.  The  Jews  abfolutely  believed  them 
guilty  of  the  fouled  crimes  ;  the  Pagans 
affirm,  that  an  afs  with  claws  was  their  only 
god,  that  on  an  initiation  into  the  myde- 
ries  of  their  religion,  the  banquet  of  the 
folemnity  was  a  child  covered  with  confe- 
crated  meaJ ;  that  a  common  practice  in 
their  religious  afiemblies  was,  to  put  all 
the  lights  out,  and  give  themfelves  up  to 
the  mod  abominable  lewdnefs  ;  that  they 
threatened  to  fet  the  whole  earth  and  the 
dars  on  fire  ;  and  made  no  fcruple  of  mur¬ 
der  or  infed  ;  that  they  were  declared  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  gods  and  the  emperor,  and 
mocked  at  the  redraints  of  purity  and 
nature. 

It  is  but  too  often  feen  that  the  enemies 
of  a  religion  are  not  acquainted  with  that 

religion. 
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religion,  as  hateing  it ;  and  that  it  is  only 
from  their  not  knowing  it  that  they  do  hate  it. 
Theycharge  theiradverfaries  with  doctrines 
which  they  really  abhor,  and  confequences 
on  which  they  never  fo  much  as  thought. 
They  delight  in  fpreading  the  mofl:  ridicu¬ 
lous  calumnies  againfi  the  minifters  of  op- 
pofite  religions.  A  Franconian  noble¬ 
man  apprehending  his  fon  to  be  a  little 
tainted  with  free-thinking,  charged  the 
young  gentleman  by  way  of  preferving  him 
in  all  the  orthodoxy  of  Catholicifm,  as  he 
was  fetting  out  on  his  travels,  never 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  protejlant 
clergymen ,  telling  him  very  ferioufly,  they 
are  one  and  all  Sodomites. 

They  who  imagine  their  efiabliflied  re¬ 
ligion  to  be  the  only  true,  befides  fancying 
themfelves  the  foie  objects  of  divine  love, 
feldom  behave  with  common  humanity  to- 

j 

wards  the  profefTors  of  other  religions.  The 
Jews  have  ever  accounted  themfelves  the 
Lord’s  chofen  people  j  and  even  in  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  time,  looked  upon  the  Samaritans 
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r,s  unworthy  of  their  intercourfe  ;  and  their 
dodors  carried  this  point  fo  far,  as  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  defiring  or  accepting  of  any 
thing  from  a  Samaritan,  to  be  fcandalous, 
nay  to  be  unlawful.  Even  at  prefent,  they 
will  not  make  ufe  of  a  chriftian’s  wine,  left 
the  errors  and  vices  of  thechriftians  fhould, 
as  if  impregnating  the  wine,  defile  their 
Hebraic  purity.  According  to  the  Tal¬ 
mud,  no  Jew  is  to  falute  a  Chriftian,  with¬ 
out  curfing  him  inwardly  in  his  heart,  nor 
to  wifh  him  a  good  voyage  or  journey, » 
without  a  tacit  addition,  like  that  of  Pha¬ 
raoh  to  the  Red-fea ,  or  of  Hainan  to  the 
gallows . 

The  Mahometan  religion  has  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  fwell  its  nurfelings  with  moft  arro¬ 
gant  loftinefs.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Turks, 
Mahomet  is  the  man  promifed  fo  long  ago 
to  their  children.  God  and  the  angels  pay 
their  compliments  to  him  ;  the  ftars  wel¬ 
comed  him,  the  trees  met  him,  he  with  his 
finger  fplit  the  moon.  He  made  roafted 
fhoulders  of  veal  fpeak,  and  in  the  twelfth 

year 
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year  of  his  divine  million  was  taken  up  into 
heaven,  where  the  mouth  of  the  mod  High 
himfelf,  let  him  into  his  fecrets  and  my  Ae¬ 
ries.  If  to  thefeweadd  thepromifes  made 
by.  Mahomet  to  his  difciples,  of  the  future 
glory  of  his  kingdom  in  this  world,  and 
of  its  fplendor  and  voluptuoufnefs  in  the 
next,  the  contempt  which  a  Turk  enter¬ 
tains  for  more  humble  and  more  mortified 

i 

religions  is  no  more  than  natural. 

-The  Mufulmen,  fo  far  from  entering 
into  intimate  connexions  with  infidels,  load 
them  with  the  moft  virulent  obloquy  and 
contemptuous  nick-names.  Themfelves 
they  dignify  with  the  appellation  ofSonnites , 
i.  e.  True -believers  \  whereas  the  followers 
of  Ali,  are  Schiites ,  which  imports  a  defpi- 
cable  and  reprobate  feX.  It  being  very 
feldom  that  a  Turk  brazens  out  a  glaring 
falfity,  if  the  truth  of  what  he  fays, 
or  his  fincerity  be  queftioned,  his  common 
return  is,  What  do  you  take  me  for  a  Chrif- 
tian?  All  Infidels,  the  Turks  look  on  as 
dogs,  which  by  their  very  approach,  com¬ 
municate 
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municate  defilement  to  an  orthodox  Muful- 
man.  Accordingly  there  is  a  trad  beween 
Mecca  and  Medina  in  which  no  Infidel  is 
to  fet  his  foot,  or  he  will  never  fet  his  foot 
in  any  other.  And  fo  ftridly  is  this  order 
executed,  that  fhould  even  an  ambafiador 
of  an  Infidel  prince,  defigning  for  Mecca, 
unknowingly  commit  fuch  a  falfe  ftep,  and 
when  advifed  of  it,,  does  not  immediately 
withdraw,  the  Cherifor  prince,. is  obliged  to 
life  compulfory  meafures.,  NoChriflian  can 
fettle  in  the  country  of  Hezgans,  the  cities- 
of  Mecca,  Medina,  and  Jamama,  being  a 
part  of  it.  Neither  Chriflians  nor  Jews 
can  be  prefent  in  Egypt,.,  at  the  opening 
the  canals  of  the  Nile,  leaf!  the  water  fhould. 
be  kept  back  by  their  filthinefs.  The  Ma¬ 
hometan  feds,  are  little  lefs  dilcourteous  a- 
mong  thcmfelves,  railing  at  each  other,  as 
adulterating  and  perverting  their  prophet's 
dodrine,  and  exciting  the  people  to  mu¬ 
tual  rancour.  The  Perfians  annually  cb- 
ferve  a  fdlival  in  honour  of  their  prophet 
Jhy.  in  which  are  produced  two  oxen,  the 

Wronger 
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fironger  of  which  is  diflinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  All,  and  the  weaker  is  called  Of. 
man .  Thefe  beads  are  fet  a  fighting,  and 
Ali  having  always  the  advantage,  the  wife 
fpe&ators,  conclude  themfelves  to  be  ortho- 
dox,  and  the  Turks,  as  the  difciples  of  the 
vanquifhed  Ofmanr  to  be  fhort-fighted  he¬ 
retics,  The  Turks,  on  the  other  hand,, 
affirm,  that  the  Perfians  are  dedined  to  be 
the  alles,  on  which,  at  the  lad  day,  the 
Jews  are  to  ride  to  hell. 

The  Mahometans  wrong  the  Chridians, 
and  the  Chriflians  no  lefs  the  Mahometans. 
No  Turk,  in  the  lead,  queflions  the  unity 
of  the  God-head ;  and  yet,  how  often  have 
they  been  reproached  and  ridiculed,  as 
worfhipping  the  inanimate  flars  ;  whereas 
they  are  fuch  {launch  believers  of  the  divine 
unity,  that  mifunderflanding  our  dodlrine 
of  the  Trinity,  they  charge  us  with  Po- 
litheifm.  Mahometans  are,  in  many 
Chriflian  books,  fet  down  as  pagans,  .and 
the  Turkifh  empire  termed  pagamifm. 

The 
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The  Arab,  firmly  perfuaded  of  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  his  Caliph,  laughs  at  the  Tar¬ 
tar’s  ftupid  credulity,  in  holding  his  Lama 
to  be  immortal.  A  feather,  a  horn,  a  fhell, 
a  lobfter’s  claw,  a  root,  and  the  like,  after 
confecration,  by  two  or  three  unintelligible 
words,  become  among  the  negroes,  an  ob- 
je&  of  worfhip  and  of  atteftation  in  their 
judicial  oaths.  They  fee,  in  the  earth  that 
bears  them,  an  immenfe  number  of  Gods, 
and  ridicule  the  Chriftians  taking  up  with 
one  only.  The  inhabitants  of  Mount  Lata? 
conceive  every  man  to  be  a  faint,  who,  be¬ 
fore  his  death,  eats  a  roafted  cuckow,  and 
yet  wonder  at  the  fottifhnefs  of  the  Indian, 
in  dragging  a  cow  by  the  tail  to  the  bed  of 
a  fick  perfon,  and  accounting  the  patient 
fan dlified  and  blefied,  if  the  cow  fcatters 
fomeof  her  waterinhis face.  With likecon- 
tempt  does  he  look  on  the  Tartarian  princes, 
who  allure  themfelves,  that  all  their  con¬ 
cerns  in  futurity,  are  very  fafe,  if  they  can 
but  make  a  mefs  of  their  Lama's  excre¬ 
ments  3  and  farther,  he  is  out  of  patience 

at 
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at  the  Brainin,  who,  for  the  more  exalted 
purification  of  new  converts,  confines  them 
to  a  diet  of  cow  dung  for  fix  months. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Tanjaour  there  are 
Bramins  who  derive  their  lineage  from  the 
gods,  and  thus  conceit  themfelves  to  be  a- 
bove  the  king  himfelf.  The  bare  touch 
of  any  one  of  a  lower  clafs,  as  the  P areas , 
defiles  them  :  the  latter  dare  not  prefume  fo 
much  as  to  wamflrip  the  fame  deities.  Thofe 
Bramins,  befides  an  exemption  from  capital 
punifhment,  are  in  fuch  high  confideration 
that  the  inferior  clafles  of  the  Malabarians 
quietly  fubmit  to  the  laws  which  thefe  im¬ 
perious  drones  prefcribe  to  them. 

The  Sectaries  in  Japan,  called  Jurja 
Ferfe ,  had  formerly  fuch  abfurd  conceits  of 
their  fpotlefs  fandfity,  as  to  decline  all  in- 
tercourfe  with  other  men.  The  dodtors  of 
the  Sinto ,  the  primitive  religion  of  Japan, 
were  not  a  whit  more  moderate,  fhunnino* 
the  very  fpeech  of  both  laity  and  clergy 
profefling  the  Budfo,  the  modern  religion 

of 
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of  that  country,  as  an  abominablepollution ; 
and  the  Budfo  priefts  return  like  for  like. 

The  Dairi  or  Japanefe  Pope  may  be 
almoft  faid  to  have  divine  honours  paid  him 
even  whilft  living.  He  deigns  not  fo  much 
as  to  touch  the  earth  with  his  feet*  and  th# 
fun  is  not  allowed  the  favour  of  Aiming  .on 
his  head.  So  facred  is  his  hair,  his  beard 
and  nails,  that  the  excrefcences  of  them  are 
not  to  be  meddled  with,  but  whilft  he  is 
fleeping  ;  the  Japanefe  holding  what  is 
taken  from  the  Dairi’s  body  to  be  ftolen, 
and  that  theft  is  no  affront  or  detriment  to 
his  fan&ity.  He  was  anciently  to  fet  fome 
hours  on  his  throne,  without  moving  in 
the  leaft  any  one  part  of  his  body,  not  fa 
much  as  his  eyes,  as  an  emblem  of  the  per- 
fe<ft  repofe  which  this  ftillnefs  procured  to 
the  ftate.  They  even  imagined,  that  had 
the  Dairi  caft  a  look  towards  any  quarter, 
the  province  on  that  fide  would  foon  have 
fuffered  fome  fevere  devaluation  by  war  or 
famine.  The  firft  proper  emperor  of  Japan 
was  ftiled  the  man  of  the  nioft  illuftrious 

pedigree* 
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pedigree,  the  monarch  of  heaven,  the  foil 
of  the  gods  ;  and  thefe  titles  have  been 
continued  to  the  Diari,  who  on  his  de- 
mife  is  numbered  among  the  gods ;  tho* 
the  Eubofoma,  or  natural  fovereign, 
like  the  prefent  kings  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  and  Naples,  retain  all  the  earthly 
prerogative. 

The  court  of  his  Japanefe  Holinefs 
confifts,  for  the  moft  part,  of  fuch  high- 
fpirited  and  illuftrious  perfonages.  If  not 
above  making  ftraw-bafkets,  horfe-fhoes, 
and  other  fuch  low  ware,  to  keep  them- 
felves  from  ftarving,  yet  do  they  bring 
their  pedigree  from  the  firft  demi-god  of 
the  fecond  Japanefe  dynafty,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  treat  the  reft  of  the  fpecies  as  dogs. 
Even  the  very  meaneft  church-fervants, 
who  may  be  ranked  with  the  playhoufe 
candle-fnufFers  at  Paris,  have  the  fame 
high  conceits  of  their  purity,  their  fanc- 
tity,  and  dignity.  But  their  opinion  of 
Chriftians  may  partly  be  guefled  at  from  a 
late  cuftom  of  obliging  the  Dutch  to 

fink 
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£nk  all  their  dead  off  Nangazaki  har~ 
fcour,  as  unworthy  of  a  burial  in  Japan  ; 
and  though  thefe  candid  mercantile  fouls 
allured  them,  the  deeeafed  were  only  Hol¬ 
lander  Sy  and  not  ChriJUans . 

Thus  do  men,  as  it  were,  ftrive  who 
fhall  be  mo  ft  forward  and  violent  in  ridi¬ 
culing,  defpifing,  and  execrating  one  ano¬ 
ther,  each  conceiting  himfelf  a  member 
of  the  only  true  religion,  or  a  being  of 
excluftve  and  immaculate  holinefs.  A. 
fchifm  from  the'  different  fects  being  held 
indifpenfible  to  falvation,  precludes  all  im¬ 
partiality.  1  his  fchifm  with  the  iinap-i- 
nary  infallibility  in  all’  communities,  and 
the  wretched  fpirit  of  perfecution  of  many 
noted  theologians,  ftimulate-  the  hare-~ 
brained  toftand  up  againft  all  opponents,  for 
the  dodlrmes  efpoufed  by  our  predecef- 
fors  ;  that  multitudes  of  devout  comba¬ 
tants,  armed  cap-a-pee,  and  with  the 
gauntlet  in  hand,  to  throw  to  any  one 
who  gives  but  the  leaft  fign  of  hoftility 
againft  the  tenets  of  their  church  \  and 

then*, 
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then,  like  Peter,  lay  about  them  without 
order  :  this,  of  courfe,  breeds  reciprocal 
animofities,  execrating  all  who  will  go  to 
heaven  by  another  way  than  that  which 
they  have  taken.  A  reformed  minifter,  if 
caught  preaching  in  France,  his  neck 
pays  for  it ;  and  in  Sweden,  a  Jefuit  only 
fetting  his  foot  in  the  country,  is  emaf- 
culated. 

Shall  we  poor  fhort-lived  worms 
whofe  breath  is  in  our  nodrils,  thus  pre¬ 
fume  to  hate  and  perfecute  cne  another.-, 
for  difagreement  of  fentiments  about  need- 
Jefs  fpinofities,  and  things  beyond  our  low 
{fate  ?  Are  we  creatures  of  the  dull  to 
prefcribe  to  the  Mod  High,  and  debafe 
the  judgments  of  the  univerfal  fovereign 
with  the  imprefles  of  eur  ignorance  or  our 
-paflions .? 


C  H 
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CHAP.  VII. 


Of  Pride ,  as  arifing  from  an  imaginary  free - 

domy  valour ,  power ,  confideration . 

N  O  T  a  few  nations  are  feen  refem- 
bling  the  primitive  Greeks,  in  overvaluing 
themfelves  on  their  real  liberty  ;  and  o- 
thers,  like  the  degenerate  Greeks,  prideing 
themfelves  only  on  the  fhadow  of  an  anti¬ 
quated  liberty. 

In  Italy,  inanifeft  (laves  boaft  of  their 
glorious  freedom.  This  intoxicating  dream 
produces  in  the  foul  a  grotefque  elevation, 
which  to  the  fplendid  burgher  is  a  laugh- 
ing-ftock  ;  whilft  the  free-born  (laves  are 
inflated  with  the  empty  found  of  an  un¬ 
meaning  word  ;  as  a  citizen  of  San  Ma¬ 
rino  knows  nothing  comparable  to  an- 
tient  Rome,  except  his  petty  republic,  the 
whole  circuit  of  which  is  a  mountain,  and 

a  few 
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a  few  hillocks  fcattered  about  the  bottom 
of  it  *. 

The  nobility  of  Genoa,  who  are  for 
the  moft  part  in  trade,  leave  no  ftone  un¬ 
turned,  though  by  mean  and  felfifh  arti¬ 
fices,  to  keep  the  fubjedfs  bare  and  de¬ 
pendent,  that  the  commerce  of  the  capital 
may  not  be  diminifhed  ;  yet  the  poor  de¬ 
vils  at  San  Remo,  and  Noli,  make  a 
mighty  ftir  about  their  rights,  their  fran- 
chifes,  and  immunities. 

Another  kind  of  imaginary  freedom  is 
a  tumultuous  oppofition  to  the  laws,  from 
a  conceit  that  the  national  honour  would 
fuffer  by  a  conformity  to  thofe  laws.  The 


*  Among  other  particulars  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Addifon,  concerning  this  remarkable  common¬ 
wealth,  every  member  of  its  council  abfenting  him- 
felf,  forfeits  about  a  penny  Englifh,  fine  aliqua  di-> 
minutione  aut  gratia.  It  proceeds  by  balloting. 
No  admidion  under  25  years  of  age,  nor  two  of  a 
family.  All  are  well-difciplined,  and  in  conftant 
readinefs.  There  is  a  fevere  penalty  againft  enter¬ 
ing  the  town  but  by  the  common  path. 

Englifh 
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Engl ’Da  have  made  broad,  fmooth,  ftrait 
xoaJs  in  Ireland  and  Minorca,  yet  never 
couid  the  Irilh  or  the  Minorcans  be 
heartily  brought  to  make  ufe  of  thofe 
roac  s,  though  manifeftly  fo  commodious, 
from  a  notion  of  their  being  badges  of 
flaveiy.  T  bus,  in  their  ftubborn  averfion 
to  innovations,  they  ufed  to  keep  their 
old  ways,  though  crooked  and  almoft  im¬ 
practicable. 

Another  fpecies  of  freedom,  and  on 
which  a  firft-rate  nation  in  Europe  values 
itielf,  con  fids  in  the  open  breach  of  cer¬ 
tain  ufages,  refpecling  good  manners  and 
decency,  fubmitting  to  them  but  juft  as 
one  thinks  fit.  Purfuant  to  this  valuable 
liberty,  a  perfon  carelefsly  throws  himfelf 
backward  in  an  armed  chair,  when  tired  of 
fitting  upright  ;  he  afks  an  acquaintance 
to  a  meal  at  any  time,  and  frankly  fays 
the  wine  is  not  good,  when  it  h  really 
not  fo.  But  farther,  which  will  appear 
fhocking  to  our  modefty,  if  a  lady  is  in 
a  coacn  with  gentlemen,  the  freedom  of 

her 
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‘ler  nation  warrants  her,  in  a  certain  exi- 
gence,  to  remain  in  the  coach  ;  and  foe 
sieed  not  blufh  to  fend  to  the  next  houfc 
to  favour  her  with  a  chamber-pot. 

The  pride  arifing  from  an  imaginary 
valour,  is  conneded  with  too  high  an  efti- 
mate  of  the  national  bravery,  and  an  im- 
h's  prudent  contempt  of  the  enemy  A 
people  who  believe  themfelves  to  be  brave 
and  are  not  fo,  or  not  to  fuch  a  degree  as’ 
*Hey  are  pleafcd  to  imagine,  look  on  their 
enemy  with  a  ralh  contempt,  which  yet 
no  difappointment,  no  defeat,  no  exps- 
nence  of  their  weaknefs  can  remove. 

WhEN  Tigranes  was  informed  of  Lu- 
cullus’s  marching  towards  him,  it  oave 
imno  manner  of  concern,  making  him- 
felffure  that  the  conful,  on  the  firft  fmht 
of  his  formidable  army,  would  turn  tail 

"»>«  beft  of  thcir  v,ay  „ 

U.  When  the  Romans  came  in  fio-ht 
igranes  wifhed,  with  fome  vexation,  that 
all  the  generals  and  forces  of  Rome  at 
once  were  to  have^  a  trial  of  Ml  with 

^  him. 
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him,  his  army  amounting  to  two  hundred 
and  llxty  thoufand  men,  and  the  Romans 
not  having  above  twenty  ;  that  no  glory 
could  be  got  by  trampling  under  foot  fuch 
a  handful.  Thefe  people,  faid  he,  come 
in  greater  number  as  envoys,  than  as 
enemies.  All  his  generals  prefled  on  him 
with  their  offers  to  take  that  rabble,  as 
they  called  them,  prifoners.  Early  the 
next  morning,  •  when  the  Armenians 
thought  of  nothing  but  hemming  in  the 
Romans,  and  had  regulated  their  difpofi- 
tioos  accordingly,  Lucullus  made  a  mo¬ 
tion,  which  Tigranes  miitook  for  a  re¬ 
treat.  The  eagle  of  their  firfl:  legion  fud- 
denly  wheeled  to  the  right,  and  all  the 
cohorts  alertly  followed.  Are  they  march¬ 
ing  towards  us  ?  cried  Tigranes,  at  once 
awakening  from  his  long  lethargy  ;  they 
continued,  as  ordered  by  Lucullus,  to 
march  up,  and  come  to  clofe  fight  with 
the  Armenians,  whofe  military  (kill  reach¬ 
ed  no  farther  than  fighting  at  a  diftance. 
Thus,  not  expecting  this  rude  attack, 

their 
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their  cavalry  fell  back  on  their  infantry, 
which  throwing  it  into  diforder,  the  Ar¬ 
menians  were  totally  defeated,  and  with 
great  flaughter ;  whereas,  the  lofs  on  the 

Roman’s  fide  was  but  fix  fiain,  and  about 
an  hundred  wounded. 

An  imaginary  valour  of  another  kind  is 
that  of  the  Abyffinians.  Father  Labo  a 
Portugueze  miffionary,  being  introduced 

to  a  k,ng  of  thls  country,  and  taken  up 
with  the  thoughts  of  paying  him  foffie 
well-turned  compliment,  feveral  brawny 
j  el  lows  fuddcnly  fell  upon  him,  and  gave 
him  many  fevere  blows.  The  father  flew 
towards  the  door,  where  many  complt- 
ments  were  paid  him,  and  he  was  mven 

to  underftand,  that  the  treatment  he  had 
met  with  was  an  eftablifhed  cuftom,  to 
■gmfy  to  all  foreigners,  that  the  whole 
world  does  not  afford  fo  brave  a  people  as 

t  e  Abyffinians,  and  therefore  that  all 
were  to  fubmit  to  them. 

The  pride  arifing  from  ]magi 
firength,  )s  too  high  an  ellimate  of  it, 

^  2  How 
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How  extravagant  was  Xerxes,  in  ordering 
chains  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tea,  as  to 
fetter  it,  and  three  hundred  ftrokes  to  be 
laid  on  it,  for  having  broken  down  one  of 
his  bridges  !  On  Mount  Athos  he  eaufed 
to  be  written,  cc  Prefumptuous  Athos  ! 
thou  who  lifted  up  thy  head  to  the  fky, 
prefume  not  to  oppofe  thyfelf  to  my  la¬ 
bourers  with  flones  that  are  not  to  be 
hewn,  or  I  fhall  hew  thee  thyfelf  down, 
and  tumble  thee  into  the  fea.”  Afiatic 

v  • 

pride,  in  our  times,  attributes  fuch  power 
to  men,  that  according  to  the  ideas  of 
thofe  people,  nothing  on  earth  remains  to 
be  done  by  a  fuperior  being.  The  king 
of  the  Malayas  fliles  himfelf  lord  of  the 
winds,  and  the  eaflern  and  weftern  oceans. 
The  Mogul,  among  other  titles,  is  a  con¬ 
queror  of  the  world,  and  king  of  the  uni- 
verfe  ;  the  very  nobles  of  his  court  are 
nothing  lefs  than  thunder-hurlers,  lighten¬ 
ing-  darters,  army-demolilhers. 

The  Natches,  that  petty,  infignificant 
nation,  were,  according  to  an  old  tradi¬ 
tion 
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tlon  of  theirs,  the  moil  powerful  nation  in 
all  North  America.  The  chief  nobility 
confided  of  five  hundred  funs^  with  one 
great  Jun  at  the  head  of  them. —  A  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  modern  pride  of  the 
auguff  fovereign  of  this  handful  of  peo¬ 
ple,  is  very  laughable.  Every  morning, 
{talking  out  of  his  hut,  he  gives  the  fun 
a  nod,  bids  it  fmoke  it’s  pipe,  and  with 

his  finger  indicates  the  courfe  which  it  is 
to  take  that  day. 

The  priue  fpringing  from  an  imaginary 
confideration,  is  fetting  too  high  a  value 
on  one’s  confideration.  It  has  been  faid, 
that,  perhaps,  there  was  fcarce  a  French¬ 
man,  who  did  not  arrogate  to  himfelf  a 
part  of  the  honour  of  the  Siamefe  em- 
baily,  and  value  himfelf  not  a  little  on 
that  extraordinary  compliment-.  The  na¬ 
tional  pride  of  the  French  fometimes 
makes  them  ridiculous,  and  even  hated,  in 
many  particular  of  the  imaginary  gran- 
deur  attributed  to  their  king,  or  his  mi- 
niflers  and  generals.  A  French  colonel, 

^  3  being 
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Icing  once  in  BruiTels  as  a  traveller,  and 
not  knowing  how  to  difpofe  of  himfelf 
better,  he  was  for  going  to  the  grande 
ajjembiee.  On  his  being  told  that  it  was 
held  at  a  prince’s,  he  anfwered,  What’s 
that  to  me  ? — But  only  princes  are  ad¬ 
mitted  there - Oh,  replied  the  French¬ 

man,  laft  year,  when  we  took  the  city,  I 
had  them  by  dozens  in  my  anti-chamber, 
and  nothing  more  civil  and  complaifant 
than  they.  The  abbot  of  the  abbey  of 
M  uri,  in  SwifTerland,  being  a  prince  of 
the  facred  Roman  empire,  cannot  do  with¬ 
out  his  four  great  officers  of  ftate,  fuch 
as  they  are,  for  the  hereditary  marfhal’6 
yearly  falary  is  but  forty  gold-guilders. 
Strangers  are  invited  to  court,  where  they 
are  entertained  in  about  the  fame  variety 
and  elegance  as  a  taylor  at  his  eatino;- 
houfe.  Before  his  Highnefs  are  placed 
body  difhes,  which  no  gueft  is  to  prefumc 
to  touch  ;  he  likewife  has  his  body  wine, 
whiift  all  others  muft  be  contented  with 
a  more  fober  fort,  The  Cham  of  Tar¬ 
tary 
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tary  has  not  fo  much  as  a  houfe,  and 
lives  purely  on  the  fpoil  ;  yet  fuch  is  his 
pride,  that  after  a  rep  aft  of  milk  and 
horfe-flefh  in  a  coarfe  tent,  he  orders  an 
herald  to  proclaim,  that  all  the  princes  and 
potentates  of  »; the  world  may  go  to  dinner . 

But  I  queftion  whether  the  pride, 
arifing  from  an  imaginary  confideration, 
was  ever  carried  farther  than  by  a  Ne^ro 
king  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  whofe  me¬ 
mory  the  illuftrious  author  of  the  Perfian 

Letters  has  thought  fit  to  perpetuate. _ 

Some  Frenchmen  going  afhore  in  his  do¬ 
minions  to  buy  refrefhments,  they  were 
carried  before  this  monarch,  who  was 
holding  a  council  under  a  tree,  and  feated 
on  his  throne,  a  piece  of  wood  like  a 
butcherys  block,  but  he,  as  haughty  as  if 
it  had  been  the  throne  of  the  Great  Mo¬ 
gul.  On  each  fide  of  him  ftood  his  yeo¬ 
men  of  the  guard,  half  a  dozen  fellows 
with  wooden  pikes  ;  over  him  was  an 
umbrella  as  a  canopy  ;  his  diftinguifhing 
ornament,  like  that  of  his  royal  confort, 

F  4  was 
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was  the  fleck  blackncfs  of  their  fkin,  and 
iome  rings.  With  great  ferioufnefs  did 
this  monarch  afk,  Am  1  much  talked  of  in 
France  ? 

1  could  nave  enlarged  this  chapter  with 

innumerable  examples  of  royal  abfurdi- 

ties  ;  but  Vi  tel  bus’s  prudent  evafion  to 

a  very  critical  queftion  of  Caligula,  in- 

^  * 

duces  me  to  break  it  off  fhort.  That 
brain-fick  emperor  had  the  effrontery  pub¬ 
licly  to  maintain,  that  he  was  of  divine 
extraction,  and,  in  proof  of  it,  afked  Vi- 
tellius  if  he  had  not  often  feen  him  lie 
with  the  moon  ?  Vitellius  made  anfwer, 
Fhefe ,  illujirious  Caligula ,  are  rnyjleries  which 
none  but  gods  are  to  J peak  of 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  Pride ,  as  drifing  from  ignorance  of  fo¬ 
reign  affairs . 

.Gnorance  of  foreign  affairs  is  as  a 
foft  couch,  on  which  one  nation,  reclined 
in  perfecl  eafe  and  felf-complacency, 
views  other  nations,  defpifes  things  which 
aie  out  of  the  verge  of  its  knowledge, 
and  thus  makes  itfelf  as  ridiculous  as  the 
Paris  bookfeller,  who,  with  a  ftare  of  a- 
mazement,  allied.  How  !  has  the  king  of 
Piuflia  a  library?  And  a  fop  of  the  fame 
nation  afking  a  Dane,  whether  the  kino- 
of  Denmark  kept  his  coach  ?  For  which 
impertinence  the  Goth  was  near  putting 
an  end  to  his  afking  queftions,  had  not 
company  interpofed. 

The  Italians,  who  in  our  times  know 
better,  entertained  the  moil  contemptuous 
thoughts  of  the  Tramontane  or  nations  on 

•F  5  this 
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this  fide  the  Alps,  as  mere  barbarians. 
The  fciences,  indeed,  after  the  conqueft 
of  Conflantinople,  tranfmigrated  firft  into 
Italy,  where,  being  generouily  received, 
they  improved  and  fpread  into  other  coun¬ 
tries.  An  Italian  writer  fays  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  their  foul  is  in  the  back-bone,  and 
not  in  the  head  ;  and  their  univerfities 
are  flables. 

Baillet,  after  quoting  that  fcurrilous 
fcntence,  fays,  it  Ihould  not  therefore  be  * 
matter  of  furprize,  if  we  do  not  find  in 
the  German  poetry,  that  delicate  wit, 
which  charms  in  the  modern  Italians,  and 
in  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. — 
Martinelli,  another  Italian  book-maker, 
who  For  fome  years  paft  has,  through  the 
liberality  of  the  Englifh,  not  the  bell  be¬ 
llowed,  found  London  a  very  comfortable 
refidence,  has  the  confidence  to  advance, 
that  Germany  never  produced  a  poet  or 
phyfician  ;  and  count  Roncalli  an  Italian 
phyfician,  has  very  lately  affirmed  in  print, 
that  no  nation  of  any  learning  is  come  into 

inoculation , 
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inoculation.  Did'  not  this  Right  Honour¬ 
able  pamphleteer  know,  that  in  thefe 
enlightened  times,  every  European  nation, 
though  afluming  theprecedence  in  learning, 
to  itfelf,  allows  the  Englilh  the  fecond 
rank  ;  and  was  it  not  the  Englilh  who 
brought  inoculation  into  fuch  vogue  ? 

1  HE  Germans  are  ridiculed  by  mod 
nations,  as  beads  of  burden  linking  under 
loads  of  materials  towards  the  extenfion  of 
literature.  It  is  but  a  few  years  fince  I 
read,  in  one  of  the  bell  Englilh  magazines, 
that  the  German  writers  in  genera!  have, 
like  divines,  been  noticed  from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  for  writing  many  books,  and 
faying  little,  that  they  are  incredibly  labori¬ 
ous  in  compiling,  and  fpin  out  their  com- 
pofitions  to  a  frightful  prolixity,  wearying 
out  the  reader’s  patience  without  informing 
his  undemanding ;  and  that  every  German 

head,  is  a  littered  dudy.. 

I  should  be  no  lefs  injurious  than  this 
Enghfhman,  were  I  to  tax  the  whole  Ene 
Wh  nation  with  barbarifm,  becaufe,  even  in 

f  6  thefe 
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thefe  days  of  illumination,  at  the  public 
difputes  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  on 
Afh-W  ednefday,  a  young  prig,  in  a  gro- 
tefque  kind  of  habit,  mounts  the  roftrum* 
and  with  the  impenetrable  fhield  of  Arifto- 
telian  quiddities,  wards  off  the  leaden  darts 
with  which  the  fons  of  Scotus  Buro-ers- 
dicius,  and  Smigiefius,  impetuoufly  ply 
him. 

A  minister  of  (late  in  Perfia  knows  juft 
as  much  of  the  European  tranfacftions  as 
he  does  of  the  tranfadlions  in  the  moon  ; 
the  general  notion  in  Perfia  concerning  our 
part  oi  the  world,  making  it  no  more  than 
a  fmall  if  and  in  the  waters  of  the  North, 
affording  nothing  good  or  beautiful,  elfe, 
fay  they  :  Why  do  the  Europeans  come  and 
fetch  all  fuch  things  from  us,  if  they  had 
any  of  their  o;vn  ? 

The  Chinefe,  with  all  their  fuppofed 
knowledge,  mean  little  more  by  the  four 
parts  of  the  world,  than  the  Chinefe  domi¬ 
nions  ;  accordingly  their  contempt  of  all 
other  countries  knows  no  limits,  and  they 


imagine 
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imagine  that  the  heavenly  bodies  attend 
only  on  China,  without  any  care  or  con¬ 
cern  for  other  countries.  They  hold  the 
earth  to  be  a  quadrangle,  and  China,  which 
they  place  in  the  middle,  to  be  not  only 
the  better,  but  the  greater  part  of  it.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  term  their  country  Chong 
que,  i.  e.  the  middle  kingdom  ;  and  Tien 
Hia,  all  under  the  Jky.  A  miffionary,  in  a 
map  of  the  world,  which  he  made  for  the 
Chinefe,  has,  to  gratify  that  abfurd  notion, 
likewife  placed  China  in  the  center.  A 
truly  Jefuitical  fetch  indeed  !  The  Chi- 
nefe,  in  their  own  maps,  make  their  empire 
take  up  the  greater  part  of  the  earth  ;  with 
the  remainder  of  the  world,  as  it  were,  fcat- 
tcred  about  China,  like  very  fmall  ifiands 
and  as  if  that  was  not  enough,  their  geo¬ 
graphical  books  give  the  moft  ridiculous 
names  to  thofe  ifiands  or  kingdoms.  Siao 
gin  que  inhabits  the  kingdom  of  Dwarfs, 
who  are  obliged  to  live  as  clofe  together  as 
grapes  on  the  bunch,  for  fear  of  being 
{hatched  away  by  eagles  and  vultures,  with 

other 
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no  national  pride. 

Chher  /f  inf*id  faW-  :  however,  ’,he 
'nefe  being  n°w  become  fomething  better 
acquainted  with  Europe,  their  geographers 

have  been  ^afed  to  exalt  it  to  the  dimen- 

honS  of  one  of  the  Canary  iflands. 

uch  ,s  their  felf-conceit,  that  they  would 

have  all  foreign  nations  account  it  no  Email 
honour  that  the  Chinefe  will  look  on  them 
as  their  fubjefls.  It  is  extremely  feldom 
that  they  are  known  to  fend  an  envoy,  for 
m  their  eftimate,  a  letter,  a  prefent,  the 
coming  of  an  ambailador  from  any  foreign 
kingdom  to  China,  is  the  moft  e/Tentfal 
mark  of  tribute  and  fobmiffion.  The  name 

of  the  country  from  whence  they  came,  is! 

immediately  reg.ftered  in  the  annals  of  the 

nation,  among  the  tributary  kingdoms.  A 

perfon  only  bringing  a  letter  from  his 

prince,  pafies  for  an  emballador,  and  his 

nation  Hands  upon  record  as  a  Have  to 
China. 

The  emperor  Yong  tching,  in  a  fpeech 
to  the  Jefoits,  fays,  /  am  the  abfilute  lord  of 

the  middle  kingdom  ;  all  other  Jlates,  great  and 

J mall 
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fjnall)  fend  me  tribute •  It  is  one' of  my  diver - 
foris  to  injlruft  them.  If  they  are  docile ,  and 
comply  with  my  injlr  unions ,  ivell  and  good  \ 
if  not ,  I  leave  them  to  themf elves . 

In  i 7 58, the  Jefuits endeavoured  to  bring 
the  Chinefe  miniftry  to  approve  of  an  em- 
bafly  from  France,  but  they  would  not  hear 
of  it,  as  the  fathers  had  fignified,  in  a  for¬ 
mal  writing,  that  his  Moll  Chriftian  Ma- 
jefty  was  not  tributary  to  the  Emperor  of 
China;  that  any  prefents  which  the  Em¬ 
peror  might  fend  to  the  king  of  France, 
would  not  be  confidered  as  donations,  that 
the  king’s  letters  were  not  to  be  accounted 
petitions,  nor  the  emperor’s  anfwers  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  orders. 

The  Japanefe  are  poffefled  with  the  like 
folly.  Nipon  is  the  name,  by  which  they 
generally  call  their  country,  and  fignifies 
the  light  of  the  fun ;  for  the  Japanefe  think 
themfelves  at  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the 
world,  not  knowing  that  the  terraqueous 
earth  is  globular,  and  confequently  have 
no  idea  of  a  country’s  lying  eaft  of  one,  and 
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weft  of  another.  Japan  is  likewife  called 
Tenka,  and  it  frequently  occurs  in  their 
books,  though  this  does  not  feem  fo  much 
a  proper  name  as  a  figurative  appellation, 
invented  by  vanity,  Tenka  importing,  the 
kingdom  under  the  heavens.  The  emperor 
of  Japan  is  accordingly  ftiled  Tenka  Sama, 
i.  e.  th tfublunary  monarch ,  from  an  ancient 
conceit  of  the  Japanefe,  that  Japan  was  the 
only  habitable  country,  they  the  only  hu¬ 
man  creatures,  and  foreign  lands  the  curfed 
abodes  of  the  devil  and  unclean  fpirits. 

The  lefs  a  nation  is  acquainted  with 
foreign  affairs,  the  more  highly  it  thinks  of 
ltfelf.  This  ignorance  feeds  vanity  which 
tnus  fwells  into  a  fenfelefs  contempt  of  all 
other  nations. 
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Of  Pride  as  arifmg  from  a  general  Ignorance . 

felf-conceit,  and  an  unjuftcontempt 
of  others,  proceed  from  ignorance  and  a 
want  of  knowledge  of  one’s  felf;  fo  na¬ 
tional  pride  which  fprings  from  ignorance, 
is  the  exorbitant  value  fuch  nation  attri¬ 
butes  to  its  knowledge  however  contrafted 
and  defedfuous. 

The  French  are  cenfured  as  imagining 
that  their  laws  ought  to  be  a  flandard  for 
all  nations;  but  this  exceffive  value  of  their 
laws  would  be  much  abated,  were  it  gene¬ 
rally  known  among  them,  as  indeed  fome 
ingenuoufly  confefs,  that  fcarce  any  traces 
of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations  are  to  be 
feen  in  France,  where  mod:  reafonably  to 
be  expelled  ;  that  among  its  numerous 
colleges  and  univerfities,  where  fo  many 
unneceflary  things  are  taught  with  fuch 
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f€<Ju!!t^  Parade>  and  at  fuch  expence, 
r.ot  a  (Ingle  profefforfliip  is  to  be  found  for 
the  law  of  nature,  and  thus  the  French  are 
tht  only  nation  who  feem  to  hold  the  law 
of  nature  as  good  for  nothing.  They 
would  not,  I  fay,  be  fo  proud  of  their  laws, 
were  the  opinion  of  a  very  great  man  of  their 
own  nation,  even  Montefquleu  himfelf, 
more  known  among  them  ;  which  is,  that 
all  their  laws  are  originated  from  the  con- 
fufion  of  feudal  anarchy,  forming  a  mifhapen 
and  monftrous  ftru&ure,  relembling  a  heap 
of  ruins  thrown  together  at  random  j  that 
the  Jaw  which,  as  an  imagery  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  order,  Ihould  be  totally  of  a  piece,  every 
where  erodes  itfelf,  divides  the  citizens 
inftead  of  uniting  them,  and  produces  a 
hundred  different  ftates  within  one. 

Proud  England  limps  on  the  fame  fide. 
Thefe  felf-conceited  iflanders  account  their 
common  law,  lexjlerra,  to  be  fuch  a  model 
of  perle&ion,  that  fo  long  ago  as  the  year 
1469*  Chancellor  Fortefcue,  in  an  ex- 
prefs  treatife  of  his,  pronounces  it  a  fin  fo 
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much  as  as  to  doubt  its  perfe£tion*.  Yet 
is  this  fame  perfect  law  charged  to  be  in  a 
great  meafure,  founded  on  fome  adopted 
maxims,  which,  going  current,  have  ob^ 
tained  the  force  of  laws  ;  though  not 
feldom  oppreilive,  cruel,  and  even  fcaice 
feconcileable. 

And  this  is  notall ;  for  though  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lawyers  in  England,  and  all  living 
comfortably,  and  many  fplendidly  on  the 
profeflion,  is  conje&ured  to  be  notlefsthan 
40,000,  yet  no  where  does  fuch  a  deplorable 
ignorance  of  the  law  prevail  as  among  that 
licentious  people.  Above  300  years  ago, 


*  Fortefcue  was  Lord  Chief  Juftice  and  Lord 
Chancellor  of  England  under  Henry  VI.  B elides 
his  book  De  Laudibuj  legum  Angli<t}  he  wrote  a  trea*, 
tife,  which  was  not  publifhed  till  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  On  the  difference  between  an.  abfolute  and 
li?nited  Monarchy ;  a  Dialogue  between  Underjl abid¬ 
ing  and  Faithy  with  many  other  compofitions.  He 
ftill  lives  in  the  efteem  of  all  true  Englilhmen,  as 
high  as  any  judge  that  ever  fat  in  Weftininftcr-Hall. 
Biographical  Dictionary.. 
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a  competent  knowledge  of  theEnglilh  law 
required  twenty  years  clofe  application  , 
ut  the  flagitious  practices,  of  the  very 
Flamens  of  juftice,  have  found  means  to 
nuitrate  the  many  propofals  for  digefting 
the  common  law  into  a  clear  and  concife 
yftem,  and  even  the  commifllons  appointed 
by  parliament  for  the  better  adminiftration 
of  juflice.  In  the  year  1659,  the  Englifii 
lawyers  fo  far  carried  their  iniquitous  point, 
that  in  confideration  of  ioo,oool.  flrerling. 
they  obtained  a  folemn  promife  of  being  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  undiflurbed  enjoyment  of  the 
forenuc  abufes  ;  and  in  that  very  fame 
year  one  William  Cole  employed,  his  pen 
m  proving  the  Englilh  lawyers  to  be  the 

greateil  cheats  and  catterpillars  in  the 
nation. 

^  he  hot  and  adurt  climate  ofSpain,  pro¬ 
duces  very  keen  and  fubtle  geniufes ;  but 
a  table  for  the  marvellous,  which  Hill  too 
much  predominates  there,  diftorts  nature, 
w  h  is  the  true  mode]  of  beauty  and  the 
lublime.  The  fciences  in  Spain,  and 

from 
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from  pretty  evident  caufes,  are  manifeftly 
at  a  low  ebb,  yet  it  has  been  an  imagina¬ 
tion  of  a  long  Handing  there,  that  God, 
when  he  honoured  Mofes  with  a  conference 
on  Mount  Sinai,  fpoke  Spanifh,  and  has 
long,  fince  revealed  to  them  thofe  fcientifi- 
cal  fecrets,  after  which  the  curious  in  other 
nations,  are  Hill  feeking.  Among  their 
academies,  is  one  which  has  entitled  itfelf 
the  Olympic  ;  and  another  has  affumed  the 
flile  of  the  Radiant  academy. 

The  opinion  of  a  whole  nation  indeed, 
is  not  to  be  concluded  from  the  explana¬ 
tions  of  fome  enthufiafts.  Yet  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  panegyrics  with  which  Torrubia’s 
natural  hiffory  of  Spain,  publifhed  in  the 
year  1754,  was  ufhered  in,  may  collective¬ 
ly  be  accounted  expreffive  of  the  national 
chara&er  of  the  Spaniards,  though  I  very 
readily  allow  of  the  equitable  exceptions. 
One  of  thefe  encomiafts,  father  Jerome  of 
Salamanca,  offers  the  following  incenfe  : 
A  very  unfit  infirument  fhould  1  be  to  exprefis 
the  delight  which  this  natural  hijlory  gave  me , 

even 
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tven  l  «  hundred  tongues.,  and  were  every 
little  vein  of  my  body  endued  with  the  language 
of  eloquence.  He  exclaims,  in  hopes  that 
all  Europe  hears  him.  Torrubia  is  the 
crowned  lion  of  Spain ,  a  modern  Gerion ,  a 
phdofopher  uho  has  caught  nature  in  the  faff, 
a  giant  who  has  nothing  above  him ,  but  his 
incomparable  Natural  Hijiory.  On  him  Pro¬ 
vidence  bejhwed  every  advantage  ;  and  what 
tranfcends  all  advantages,  it  has  crowned  its 
gifts  by  cauftng  him  to  be  born  in  Spain , 
in  happy  Spain  !  Thou  faithful  genius  of  our 
nation  !  thou  art  ever  conflant  and  confflent, 
ever  illuminated ,  ever  infuperable.  Ignorance 
and  error  mujl  lay  themfelves  fubmifftve  at  thy 
feet. 

1  H£  Chinefe  are  highly  celebrated  for 
tneir  fcience  and  literature,  of  which  they 
are  proportionately  proud;  and  yet,  by 
what  I  can  perceive,  it  is  in  reality  of 
their  ignorance  that  they  are  proud.  This 
extraordinary  idea  entertained  of  China,  is 
owing  to  the  accounts  of  travellers,  who 
often  betray  a  great  fondnefs  for  the  mar¬ 
vellous, 
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yellous,  efpecially  thefe  marvels  not  being 
without  an  appearance  of  truth.  The 
confideration  of  the  large  and  magnificent 
libraries  of  China  ;  the  aftonifhing  number 
of  their  graduates  and  colleges,  and  femi- 
naries  of  literature,  and  their  many  obfer-* 
vatories,  together  with  the  fingular  atten¬ 
tion  of  this  people  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  heavens  ;  farther,  on  reflecting  that 
learning  is  the  only  way  to  honour,  and 
that  preferments  are  diftributed  only  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  meafure  of  talents  and 
knowled  ge;  that  by  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  kingdom,  for  a  long  fuccefllon  of 
ages,  the  literati  alone  can  be  governors 
of  cities  or  provinces ;  and  that  all  the 
tribunals  and  offices  of  the  court,  muft 
Kkewife  be  filled  by  perfons  of  approved 
endowments.  If  to  thefe  circumftances  be 
added,  that  the  cuftoms  and  manners  of 
the  Chinefe  have,  amidft  the  greatefl:  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  ftate,  remained  unalterable, 
that  even  the  conquerors  of  the  nation 
have  lubmitted  to  them  •>  that  the  fuperi- 
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onty  of  their  laws  has  never  known  any 
techne  or  intermiffion  ;  that  their  empire 
has  feen  all  the  powers  on  earth  over¬ 
thrown,  it  fell  erefl,  among  the  ruins  of 
the  ravaged  globe.  Such  confiderations  it 
muft  be  owned,  beget  a  conceit  that  the 
Chinefe  muft  of  courfe  furpafs  all  nations 
of  the  earth,  in  all  kinds  of  human  fcience. 
Tut  on  a  clofer  examination,  the  marvel¬ 
lous  ft  rinks  to  little  or  nothing;  and 
China,  fo  extolled  above  all  other  nations, 
appears  in  a  very  mortifying  light.  The 
Chinefe  make  the  ftudy  of  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  their  chief  objeft,  and  this  alone 
takes  up  the  greateft  part  of  their  life. 
To  be  cre«ed  dodtor  in  China,  that  is,  to 
be  qualified  for  a  poll  of  eminence,  the 
candidate  muft,  befides  underftanding  the 
language  completely,  hkewife  write  it;  and 
this  is  a  matter  of  vaft  diffi-  culty.  He 
muft  farther  be  qualified  to  compofe  a 
moral  or  political  difcourfe,  in  which  the 
elegancy  of  the  ftyle,  muft  embellift 
equal  the  depth  and  folidity  of  the  matter. 

Far- 
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Farther,  in  the  Chinefe  academies,  youth 
are  taught  to  bow  genteely,  to  give  or  re¬ 
ceive  a  cup  of  tea  with  proper  grace  ;  to 
walk,  and  carry  the  umbrella  with  a  be¬ 
coming  air.  A  fingle  book  on  this  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  politenefs,  contains  no 
lefs  than  three  thoufand  rules. 

It  is,  indeed,  faid,  that  the  Chinefe,  in 
acquiring  a  complete  knowledge  only  of 
their  language,  become  acquainted  with 
their  national  cuftoms  and  manners,  the 
actions  of  their  fore-fathers,  and  the  hiftory 
of  their  nation.  But  be  it  herewith  re- 
membred,  that  many  a  Chi nefe  clofes  his 
eyes  for  ever  before  he  can  read.  Their 
pedantry  relatively  merely  to  the  etiquette, 
is  accounted  of  the  higheft  importance! 
They  are  admired  for  kneeling  to  each 
other,  on  wi firing  a  good  morning  or  good 
•night,  from  an  imagination  that  this  inti¬ 
mates  to  them  the  regard  they  owe  to  them- 
felves  and  others  ;  that  this  knowledge  of 
the  meafure  of  refped  due  to  the  feveral 
ranks  is  a  reftraint  on  pride,  that  it  fettles 
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the  inequality  among  men,  and  bows  the 
neck  of  him  who  is  but  a  hair’s  breadth 
inferior  to  another.  But  to  me,  the  efteem 
of  a  man  feems  to  lie  in  the  heart  and  not 
in  congees  ;  and  really,  he  who  can  intend 
iuch  language  as  doing  honour  to  the  Chi- 
nefe,  muff  be  a  born  Have. 

In  whatfcever  decree  of  fame  the  Chi- 
nefe  hand  for  real  arts  and  fciences,  their 
defert  is  but  very  flender.  If  they  know 
fomething  of  many  things,  yet  is  it  all  a 
very  fuperficial  tindlure.  Mod:  arts  and  fci¬ 
ences  have  been  known  among  them  from 
times  immemorial,  but  all  have  continued 
juft  what  they  were  at  firftj  of  fome  they 
know  not  a  fingle  jot. 

Their  political  conftitution  is  cried  up 
above  any  in  the  world,  yet  is  the  people 
every  where  a  prey  to  rogues  in  high 
places,  and  not  feldom  brought  to  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  diftrefs  by  the  iniquitous  ma¬ 
nagement  of  guardians,  and  even  of  fathers. 
In  China,  as  in  other  countries,  very  good 
laws  are  made,  but  not  put  in  execution, 
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the  moil  heinous  abufes  being  overlooked 
for  a  proportionate  bribe.  The  Chinefe 
conftitution  bears  only  fo  far  any  refem- 
biance  with  paternal  government,  that  the 
Mandarines,  thofe  affectionate  fathers,  are 
very  liberal  in  their  baftinadoes  to  their 
children,  and  leave  them  to  perifh  in  mi- 
fery,  as  ir  they  apprehended  too  numerous 
a  population.  So  profoundly  verfed  are 
the  Chinefe  in  politics,  that  they  have  no 
idea  of  any  form  of  government  but  the 
despotic  ;  and  there  is  no  bringing  them 
to  any  conception  of  fo  much  as  the  poffi- 
bility  of  a  republic.  Their  common  laws 
are,  in  many  refpects,  diametrically  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  mod  rational  and  effential 
duties.  With  all  the  apparent  lenity  and 
mildnefs  in  the  theory  of  this  extolled 
conftitution,  in  no  country  throughout 
the  univerfe,  are  the  commons  fo  fleeced 
and  injured  by  the  great. 

The  morality  of  the  Chinefe  is  extolled 
to  the  (kies,  whereas  the  whole  fcope  of  it 
feems  to  modify  the  hearts  of  the  people  to 
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a  tame  fubjedtion  under  an  arbitrary  de- 
ipot,  and  confequently  to  make  morality 
only  the  tool  of  policy.  This  method  of 
the  Chinefe  law-givrers,  has  debafed  virtue 
to  a  matter  of  indifference,  and  their  ear- 
21  c  finds  to  introduce  fubjedlion  has  im¬ 
planted  deceit  into  the  national  difpofition. 
A  more  fraudulent  and  tricking  people 
exifts  not  under  the  fun  ;  fo  very  far  are 
they  from  that  plain-dealing  and  probity, 
and  open  candour,  which  is  fo  effential  a 
part  of  good  morality.  The  Chinefe,  in¬ 
deed,  affecl  the  mo  ft  fqueamifh  prudery, 
the  women  not  only  being  kept  apart  from 
the  men  while  living,  but  even  after  death, 
when  great  care  is  taken  that  not  fo  much 
as  a  male  corpfe  fhall  lie  clofe  to  that  of  a 
female.  But  is  it  not  manifeft  that  this 
pedantry  opens  a  door  to  ail  manner  of 
vices,  and  that  no  virtue  is  neceffary  where 
decency  goes  current  for  virtue  ? 

Lastly,  I  am  not  at  all  furprized  that 
the  Chinefe  indulge  themfelves  in  the  moft 
lafcivious  exceffes  \  that  they  can  be  fo 

un- 
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unnaturally  cruel  as  to  expofe  their 
children  in  the  ftreets ;  that  they  even 
bribe  the  midvvives  to  drown  their  female 
fruit  in  a  tub,  immediately  after  the  birth, 
on  their  number  becoming  too  chargeable  ; 
for,  how  indeed,  is  a  ferious  regard  for 
virtue  to  be  expe&ed,  where  a  difbelief  of 
the  immortality  of  the  foul  is  fo  general  ; 
when  they  hold  nature  to  be  immenfe  and 
infinite,  and  its  motions  uncreate  and  irre- 
fiftibie;  when  they  derive  all  foulsand  bodies 
from  uninterrupted  developments  or  evolu¬ 
tions,  and  attribute  their  duration  to  what 
every  particular  being  feizes  on  from  the 
general  fubilance  ;  when,  in  a  word,  they 
are  thorough-paced  atheiffs. 

Physics  take  up  fo  little  of  their  atten¬ 
tion,  that  none  of  them  can  fpeak  judicioufly 
on  any  natural  phenomenon.  Aflronomy, 
indeed,  according  to  their  account,  they 
have  been  fludying  thefe  four  thoufand 
years  ;  yet  before  the  Jefuits  came  among 
them,  they  had  not  fo  much  as  an  almanac 
wortn  calling  an  eye  on.  Aflronomy  is 
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under  the  cognizance  of  the  mathematical 
tribunal,  which  confifls  of  a  prefident, 
two  a/Iiifants,  and  many  fubordinate  Man¬ 
darines.  By  this  profound  fociety  is  com- 
pofed  the  imperial  almanac,  in  which  are 
indicated  fortunate  or  unfortunate  days 
and  hours.  Its  molt  important  article  is 
the  prediction  of  eclipfes.  The  calcula¬ 
tion  of  thefe  is  laid  before  the  emperor, 
who  tranfmits  them  to  the  tribunal  of 
ufages ,  by  which  they  are  diftributed 
throughout  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
that  the  ceremonies  ufual  on  fuch  occa- 
fions  may  be  every  wThere  duly  obferved. 
Thefe  ceremonies  certainly  claim  obfer- 
v  ance,  confining  in  nothing  lefs  than 
beating  drums  all  the  time  of  the  duration 
of  the  eclipfe,  the  people  in  the  mean 
ti  me,  bawl  in  or  and  flioutino-and  fcreamino-, 
that  fuch  confufed  noifes  may  drive  away 
the  dragon,  who  is  for  devouring  the  fun  or 
moon,  according  to  the  planet  eclipfed. 

In  medicine  the  Chinefe  are  faid  to  per¬ 
form  w  cnders  \  and  here,  indeed,  they 
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are  not  inferior  to  thofe  European  empi¬ 
rics  who  would  fain  perfuade  the  public, 
that  a  fingle  pill  of  theirs  recovers  from 
the  moil  dangerous  diftemper  ;  yet  to  ana¬ 
tomy  they  are  utter  Grangers,  having 
fcarce  any,  or  very  wretched  ideas  of  the 
ufes,  benefits,  and  flrudlure  of  the  parts 
of  the  body ;  and  of  courfe,  they  can 
know  nothing  of  the  mod  proximate 
caufes  of  diilempers,  which  yet  are  allow¬ 
ed  to  be  the  fureft  foundation  for  an 
effedlual  cure.  With  regard  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  import  of  the  beating  of  the 
pulfe,  they  are  imagined  to  be  illuminated 
by  a  very  angular  light.  Like  our  urinary 
doctors,  they  fecretly  get  intelligence  of 
the  patient’s  circiimftances  before  they 
come  to  a  particular  declarator  of  what 
this  or  that  kind  of  pulfation  imptil'ts* 
and  if  the  diforder  predicted  does  not  de¬ 
clare  itfelf,  to  fave  the  honour  of  their 
prognoftication  they  find  means  to  bring  it 
on  the  patient.  The  axioms  of  this 
fcience  are  very  determinate.  If  the  pulfe 
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be  high,  the  difeafe  is  in  the  kidneys ;  if 
■it  be  like  the  pecking  of  a  bird,  the  pa¬ 
tient  dies  between  ten  and  eleven  the  next 
forenoon.  The  whole  medical  fcience 
among  the  Chinefe  confifts  in  fuch  fallaci¬ 
ous  conje&ures  from  the  Rate  of  thepulfe, 
and  in  an  acquaintance  with  feme  fimple 
remedies,  which  the  fon  inherits  from  the 
fatnei  j  and  in  the  hands  of  fuch  ignora- 
roufes,  are  all  without  exception  dignified 
with  the  appellation  of  fpecifics.  Their 
y  nowledge  may  pretty  well  be 
guefled  at  from  this  eftablilhed  cuftom, 
that  in  their  armies  there  is  always  a 
gownfman,  or  a  man  of  letters;  to  this 
toged  adept  all  the  generals  are  fubor^ 

f  nate.  In  a  march,  this  r  i 
'  .  ;  .uwnlman  keeps 

m  the  centre  :  .  n. 

^  ^  n  y  uat  on  coming  to  action, 

aliens  away  to  his  poll,  which  is  a 
day’s  journey  in  the  rear  ;  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  may  be  near  enough  to  give 
orders,  and  on  the  other,  in  cafe  of  necef- 
fity,  may  lead  the  van  in  the  retreat. 

The 
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The  Chinefe  have  been  much  cried  up 
for  invention  in  the  arts  ;  yet  does  not 
China  afford  an  artift  capable  of  producing 
a  good  mufket.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
fince  match-locks  were  in  ufe  among  them,, 
without  fo  much  as  any  idea  of  the  flint. 
The  mending  a  watch  when  out  of  order, 
is  what  they  never  yet  could  arrive  at. 
They,  with  their  natural  compofure,  fay, 
it  is  dead,  and  exchange  it  againft  a  living 
one.  They  lay  claim  to  the  invention 
and  improvement  of  mufic,  whereas  theirs 
is  fo  very  bad,  as  to  be  unworthy  of  that 
name.  It  is  laid  to  be  worfe  even  than- 
the  French  mufic  *.  As  to  their  painting, 
the  colours  are  lively,  but  the  execution 
ftiff  and  fpiritlefs.  They  difeort  their  own 
faces,  and  put  themfelves  into  the  molt 
grotefque  poftures  ;  whereas,  their  fwag- 
ging  bellies  excepted,  they  are  generally 
no  bad  figures.  Their  averfion  to  Euro¬ 
pean  modes  and  cuftoms  is  irreconcileahie. 


#  The  French  tranflator  offended  at  this,  fays, 
*lhe[e  are  the  words  of  a  prejudiced  German* 
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It  was  with  all  the  difficulty  in  the  world 
that  their  architeds  could  be  brought  to 
build  the  Jefuits  church  in  the  imperial 
palace  at  I  ekin  according  to  the  model 
trail  fmittcd  from  Europe.  The  conftruc- 
tion  of  the  European  fliips  they  view  with 
affoni/hment,  and  account  any  propofal  to 
build  the  like  for  them,  a  mockery. 
Their  poetry  is  flat  to  the  laft  degree,  dif- 
pleafing  to  the  judgment,  and  neither 
am u five  to  the  imagination,  nor  flirting 
the  paffions.  They  fet  up  to  be  the  in¬ 
ventors  of  the  drama  ;  but  here  they  like- 
wife  remain  in  the  coarfe  rudiments.  The 
Chinefe  have  fuch  a  contempt  for  other 
nations,  that  they  will  not  adopt  any 
European  inventions,  though  of  manifefl: 

conveniency  or  advantage.  At  the  great 
fire  in  Canton,  they  fuffered  a  great  part 

of  the  city  to  be  reduced  to  allies,  rather 
than  the  conflagration  fliould  be  extin- 
tinguifhed  by  the  feamen  from  admiral 
Anion’s  fquadron,  who  had  been  difpatch-* 
ed  thither  to  affift. 

On 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinefe  are 
faid  to  have  been  converfant  with  all  arts 
of  eflential  ufe,  and  on  which  the  Euro¬ 
peans  at  prefent  fo  highly  vaiue  theni- 
felves,  above  four  thouland  years  ago, 
when  we  could  neither  write  nor  read* 
But  thefe  writers  have  forgot  to  tell  us 
what  arts  of  eflential  ufe  flouriflied  among 
the  Chinefe,  when  they  could  neither  hunt 
nor  fifti,  nor  provide  themfelves  fubflf- 
tence,  nor  make  their  cloaths  and  dwel¬ 
lings  ;  for  of  thefe  things  they  were,  by 
their  own  confeffion,  totally  ignorant, 
under  the  imaginary  reign  of  the  emperor 
Fohi,  and  even  a  thoufand  years  later  were 
little  better  than  favagcs,  till  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  taught  them  the  ufe  of  characters, 
and  introduced  their  manners  and'  laws 
among  them.  To  this  it  is  anfwered, 
Wrangle  as  long  as  you  pleafe  about  the 
fourteen  emperors  preceeding  Fohi,  the 
up-fhot  will  ever  be,  That  China  was  then 
every  where  well  peopled,  and  lived  under 
a  regular  government,  and  a  wife  fy idem 
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of  laws.  Now  the  very  annals  of  thefe 
times  of  illumination,  which  the  vice-roy 
Nien  Hy  Jao  has  declared  utterly  fabu¬ 
lous,  fiy,  that  the  life  of  men  in  thofe 
ag(  s,  difFeied  little  or  nothing  from  that 
of  brutes,  that  they  roved  about  the  woods ; 
that  the  women  were  common  ;  that  they 
thought  of  nothing  beyond  eating  and 
fleeping 3  that  they  eat  the  feathers  and 
hairs  of  fowls  and  beafts,  and  drank  their 
blood  3  that  their  clothing  was  raw  fkins, 
and  tnat  h  ohi  fir  Id:  taught  them  fifhing  and 
hunting.  Yet  is  it  infilled,  that  writing 
was  common  among  the  Chinefe  before 
they  knew  fo  much  as  to  make  bread  3  and 
the  hiflory  of  thofe  brilliant  ages,  is  faid 
to  nave  oeen  tranfmitted  to  us  by  men  of 
learning  in  thofe  rude  times. 

But  what  molt  ieffens  the  Chinefe  in 
my  eflimate  of  them,  is,  the  fuperftition 
prevailing  among  them  3  and  which,  as 
never  wanted  to  fupport  true  religion,  is 
always  a  fure  fign  of  weaknefs  and  Cupi¬ 
dity.  T.  ehing  Tfong,  the  third  emperor 

of 
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of  the  nineteenth  Dynafly  has,  beyond  all 
others,  branded  his  memory  with  indelible 
difgrace,  by  the  countenance  granted  to 
all  manner  ot  fooleries  and  chimeras  under 
his  reign.  A  Chinefe  head  is  not  the 
only  one  in  which  fuperftition  and  atheifm 
lodge  together. 

The  moft  common  occurrences  the 
Chinefe  attribute  to  evil  fpirits.  They 
are  determined  by  a  kind  of  fortilege,  in 
undertaking  a  journey,  in  buying  or  fell¬ 
ing  ;  or  marrying  their  children.  They 

In  f.ji 

likewife  are  very  folicitous  about  the  fitua- 

■  y  . 

tion  and  conftrudlion  of  a  houfe,  where  to 

make  the  door  ;  the  belt  day  for  building 

•  <•  '  ■ 
an  oven,  and  about  making  choice  of  a 


convenient  burial-place.  Of  fuch  impor¬ 
tance  is  the  laffc  article,  that  any  fupe- 
riority  in  talents,  fuccefs  in  trade,  and  a 
quick  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Mandarin, 
are  not  fo  much  attributed  to  a  perfon’s 
abilities,  as  to  this  care  in  chufing  a  com¬ 
modious  burial-place  for  his  fore-fathers. 


The 
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The  influence  of  cheats  over  weak 
minds,  is  no  where  more  general  than  in 
China;  fortune-tellers  and  judicial  aftro- 
logers  being  highly  regarded.  The  mar¬ 
ket-places  and  fxreets  fwarm  with  thofe 
wretches,  they  even  have  a  fign  of  their 
profefFion  publicly  hanging  out.  Nothing 
of  the  leaf!:  importance  is  taken  in  hand 
without  previously  confulting  them. 

Chinese,  whom  a  foothfayer  has 
Brought  to  believe  that  he  is  incapable  of 
propagation,  will,  as  often  as  his  wife  is 
pregnant,  look  upon  her  as  an  adultrefs, 
and  a&uated  by  this  fufpicion,  imbitter 
the  life  of  an  honed:  woman,  harbouring* 
in  his  head  the  galling  conceit  of  an  ima¬ 
ginary  cuckledom. 

In  the  calendar  annually  publifhed  by 
the  mathematical  tribunal,  with  the  em¬ 
peror’s  approbation,  are  found,  amono*  a 
few  aftronomical  calculations,  what  days 
or  hours  are  fortunate  or  unfortunate  : 
the  days  proper  for  phlebotomy ;  the 
lucky  minute  for  bell  obtaining  a  favour 

from 
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from  the  emperor ;  the  hours  for  honour¬ 
ing  the  dead  ;  making  religious  offerings  ; 
marrying,  building,  inviting  friends,  and 
in  general,  all  public  and  private  affairs. 
He  muft  be  {heightened  indeed,  who  has 
not  one  of  thefe  calendars,  as  containing 
the  whole  knowledge  of  innumerable  fami¬ 
lies,  and  being  indeed  the  oracle  of  all 
China.  Amidft  all  thefe  egregious  defers, 
and  even  grofs  ignorance,  there  is  not  on 
earth  a  more  conceited  proud  people  than 
the  Chinefe.  They  would  be  thought  to 
poiTefs  qualities  and  knowledge,  which 
man  is  fcarce  fufceptible  of.  So  extrava¬ 
gantly  infatuated  are  they  with  their  doc¬ 
trines  and  cuftoms,  that,  for  any  thing  to 
be  true  and  right,  which  is  not  current 
among  them,  or  is  not  known  to  their 
literati,  is  what  they  cannot  conceive. 

Thus  a  very  defective  knowledge  proves 
a  fource  of  pride,  in  a  nation,  which  in 
itielf  fees  nothing  defective,  and  in  others 
nothing  good  and  efteemable  5  which  looks 

upon 
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upon  itfelf  as  alone  endued  with  fight,  and 
all  other  nations  ftark-blind  *. 


Some  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  national 
pride ,  as  arifeng  from  imaginary  advantages. 

T? 

XL/  V  E  R  Y  philofopher  execrates  the 
prejudices  of  all  others.  Prejudices,  how¬ 
ever,  are  fo  far  admifiibie  among  mankind, 
as  they  are  beneficial. 

There  is  a  national  pride  derived  from 
mere  prejudices,  yet  is  it  not  without  poli¬ 
tical  advantages,  and  thofe  not  inconfi- 
derable.  Self-love-is  promotive  of  hope 
and  fear ;  the  latter  preferves  men  from 
crimes,  the  former  inclines  them  to  felf- 
interefi:  and  induftry.  From  felf-love  far¬ 
ther  arifes  vanity  ;  and  hence  a  defire  of 
fpreading  the  wings  beyond  our  nefls,  the 
love  of  drefs,  emulation,  arts,  fafhions, 
gentility  in  the  tenour  of  life,  and  a  po- 

*  According  to  a  faying  of  theirs :  T he  Chinefe  have 
two  dear  eyes>  other  people  only  one ,  and  that  dim • 

lite 
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lite  tafte.  Thus,  pride  and  vanity,  fol¬ 
lies  as  they  are,  the  hand  of  politics 
often  turn  to  very  good  ufes. 

The  love  of  one’s  country,  however 
extoled,  is,  in  many  cafes,  no  more  than 
the  love  of  an  afs  for  its  ftall.  The  moft 
ingenious  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
after  vifiting  Aha,  Africa,  and  travelling 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  thought 
the  only  happy  man  was  the  honeft  Englifli 
country-fquire,  who  holds  it  for  certain, 
that  March-beer  is  preferable  to  Greek 
wines ;  that  no  fruits  of  Africa  can  fhow 
fuch  a  bright  yellow  as  his  golden  peppins  ; 
that  Italians  Beccafiguas  do  not  come  up 
to  a  piece  of  roaft-beef ;  and  in  ihort,  that 
Old-England  is  the  place,  of  all  the  world, 
for  good  living, 

T o  fee  a  people  fond  of  themfelves ; 
extol  and  befriend  their  countrymen  ;  pre¬ 
fer  their  produdts  of  art  and  nature  to  the 
foreign  ;  efteem  its  writers ;  entertain  the 
belt  opinion  of  themfelves,  and  all  belong¬ 
ing  to  them  3  and  thus  live  as  happy  as 

one 
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one  can  any  where  be,  in  imagination  or 
reality,  being  near  a-kin,  gives  pleafure: 
However,  therefore,  our  philofophy  may 
account  it  a  monftrous  prejudice  of  educa¬ 
tion,  ror  a  Moor  to  imagine  his  country 
to  be  the  brief h  in  the  world,  and  that  God 
himfelf  was  at  the  pains  of  creating  Ethio- 
pia,  whilfl  only  angels  were  commiffioned 
to  make  the  other  parts  of  the  world  ;  for 
a  Laplander  to  place  the  terreflrial  paradife 
amidft  Norwegian  fnoy/s  5  and  for  a 
Swiher,  as  we  are  told  by  the  acute  Dr. 
i>mollet  in  the  account  of  his  travels,  to 
‘prefer  the  bare  mountains  of  Solothurn  to 
the  luxuriant  plains  of  Lombardy.  Let  us 
allow  others  always  to  view  their  country 
with  a  partial  eye  ;  let  all,  like  the  pea- 
fan  ts  of  St.  Marino  conceit,  that  if  there 
be  an  honefl:  good  kind  of  people  in  the 
world,  it  is  they,  and  that  their  contracted 
horizon  forms  the  bounds  of  .all  poffible 
extenfion ;  and  fhoukl  there  be  any  thing 
beyond  it,  there  is  the  Almighty  to  take 
care,  it  is  no  concern  of  theirs.  Suffi¬ 
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ciency  makes  happy  maffcers  of  families* 
happy  citizens*  and  happy  labourers, 
with  only  cheefe*  milk*  and  rye-bread. 

So  much  may  be  faid  in  behalf  of  pride, 
as  arifing  from  imaginary  advantages. 
This  pride,  and  its  general  companion* 
the  contempt  of  others,  would  be  much 
extenuated,  were  it  an  univerfal  truth, 
that  contempt  abates  hatred  ;  on  envy*  it 
certainly  does  throw  cold  water.  He  who 
has  envied  a  rich  man,  on  account  of  his 
great  wealth,  on  hearing  that  this  rich 
man  is  difordered  in  his  mind,  then,  in- 
flead  of  envying,  rather  pities  him.  He 
who  has  envied  a  profeffor  for  his  know¬ 
ledge,  abates  of  his  envy  on  being  inform¬ 
ed,  that  this  great  fcholar’s  dulnefs  is  as 
extraordinary  as  his  erudition.  Hatred 
wifhes  ill  to  others  in  proportion  to  the 
damages  apprehended  from  them.  A 
man  may  be  infinitely  contemptible  in 
himfelf,  and  his  power  very  great ;  yet 
we  do  not  give  over  hating  him*  till  this 

power 
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power  has  loft  all  its  influence  on  our 
well-being. 

But  we  fee  that  among  whole  nations, 
contempt  does  not  abate  hatred.  The 
Greeks  equally  hated  and  defpifed  the  Per- 
fians.  T  he  commonality  among  the  Chrif- 
tians  look  upon  the  Jews,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  as  a  vile  rafcally  people,  quite  funk 
in  avarice  and  fraud  \  and  often  behave, 
&S  if  perfecuting  the  Jews  were  a  merito¬ 
rious  worx.  I  hus,  here  again,  contempt 
and  hatred  are  joined.  No  people  upon 
earth  both  defpife  and  hate  another,  more 
‘than  the  Englifh  defpife  and  hate  the 
French ;  nay,  every  foreigner  who,  in 
London,  is  not  drelfed  like  an  Englifh- 
man,  runs  a  great  rifque  of  fome  infult  or 
ether,  on  a  fuppofition  that  he  is  a  French¬ 
man  :  withal  it  muft  be  owned,  the  French 
have  not  been  wanting  in  retaliating  thefe 
brutalities  on  Englifh  travellers  ;  but  this, 
on  both  fides,  muft  be  underftood  only  of 
the  rank  and  file .  Their  other  difpolltions 
towards  the  Englifh,  may  be  judged  of  by 

the 
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the  French  accounts  of  the  military  at- 
chievements  of  their  intrepid  rivals  ;  and 
even  by  the  Jumonville  of  Mr.  Thomas  ; 
an  heroic  poem,  certainly  infpired  by  ran¬ 
cour  and  national  hatred,  and  in  which 
the  author,  though  one  of  the  fined:  ge- 
niufes  and  worthied:  men  in  France,  makes 
as  great  a  pother  about  the  firing  from  a 
redoubt,  and  the  accidental  death  of  eight 
Frenchmen,  as  if  it  had  been  a  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  maffacre.  The  French  and  the 
Spaniards  are  on  fimilar  terms,  hating  and 
defpifmg  one  another  mod:  heartily.  In 
the  campaign  of  1746,  in  Italy,  thefe  two 
nations,  though  allied,  on  many  occafions 
fhewed  the  bittered:  animofities  againfl  one 
another,  without  regarding  what  prejudice 
the  fervice  fuftained.  Near  Hofpitalleta, 
a  Spanifh  regiment  of  horfe  being  en¬ 
camped  only  on  the  other  fide  of  a  road 
from  a  French  regiment  ot  cavalry,  fell 
upon  it  with  the  utmod:  fury,  and  very 
keen  was  the  adtion,  till  by  proper  inter¬ 
vention  it  ceafed.  Every  man  was  deter¬ 
mined 
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mined  to  die  on  the  fpot,  rather  than  turn 
his  back. 

A  nation’s  hatred  of  foreigners  often 
proves  a  very  great  detriment  to  that  nation 

in  general,  efpecially  when  its  ill-will 
extends  to  all  other  nations.  Even  in 
England  itfelf,  the  unnatural  antipathy  of 
that  nation  again#  all  foreigners,  is  reck¬ 
oned  by  the  intelligent  very  impolitic,  as 
one  of  the  greateft  impediments  to  an  ade¬ 
quate  population  of  that  nation’s  immenfe 
pollelhons  in  America,  and  thus  to  the 
extent  and  duration  of  their  commerce. 

Consequences  fl ill  more  dangerous 
attend  that  averfion  which  fprings  from 
religious  pride.  He  who  is  come  to  ima¬ 
gine,  that  it  is  impoffible  a  man  can  be 
hone#  without  believing  according  to  his 
confeffion  of  faith,  who  damns  by  bell, 
book,  and  candle,  all  who  do  not  think 
as  he  does  in  religious  matters,  will  of 
courfe  be  an  enemy  to  the  greater  part 
of  mankind.  The  prejudices  for  the  in¬ 
fallibility  of  his  church,  ever  produce  in¬ 
toleration. 
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toleration,  and  of  its  deplorable  effects  the 
hiftories  of  all  countries  furnifh  very  hei¬ 
nous  examples.  A  fixed  plan,  the  defign 
and  expedition  of  feeing  the  whole  world 
at  length  brought  to  profefs  the  fame  arti¬ 
cles  of  faith,  will  beget  a  perfuafion  of  its 
being  our  bounden  duty  to  promote  the 
great  work  of  converfion.  Accordingly, 
the  fuppofed  heterodox  are  feldom  fuffered 
to  live  without  fome  moleftation  or  other  ; 
accordingly,  he  is  a  faint  who  is  ever  la- 
inenting,  that  his  lot  fhould  have  been 
caff  among  the  children  of  hell,  and  is 
ever  ready  to  play  the  devil  for  God’s 
fake  ;  accordingly,  the  gofpel  of  the  God 
of  peace  is  often  promulgated  by  fan- 
guinary  priefts  with  the  prevailing  argu¬ 
ments  of  military  execution,  and  the  gal- 
lies  ;  the  fword  and  gun,  likewife,  not 
totally  omitted. 

Such  tempers  have  at  all  times  been 
incendiaries.  Mo  ft  herefies  have  had  zea¬ 
lous  divines  for  their  fir  ft  authors  ;  and  the 
more  rafh,  pofitive,  and  turbulent  zealots 

they 
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they  were,  the  more  did  they  pervert. 
Monks  appeared  with  the  milTal  in  one 
hand,  and  a  flandard  in  the  other;  mul¬ 
titudes  of  villains  with  a  v/hite  crofs  on 
their  fhoulders,  made  away  with  their 
eftates  and  fubflance,  that  they  might 
fafely  ftrip  the  infidels;  forfook  their  own 
wives  to  diflionour  thofe  of  others  ;  and, 
under  the  conduct  of  thefe  monks,  ram¬ 
bled  about  to  get  themfelves  buried  in 
another  climate,  and  in  more  holy  ground  ; 
in  the  mean  time,  murdering  perfons  who 
had  done  them  no  manner  of  injury. 
The  Croifades  drained  Europe  of  two  mil¬ 
lion  of  men,  moll  in  the  prime  of  their 
years  ;  thofe  expeditions  were  entirely  cor- 
refpondent  with  the  dodlrine  of  the  Koran, 
which  terms  war  a  facrifice  of  one’s  perfon 
and  fubflance  for  fuppreffing  and  fubdu- 
ing  infidels,  and  eflablilhing  and  propa¬ 
gating  the  true  religion ;  it  teaches  the 
Turks,  that  they  do  not  die  who  fall  in  a 
religious  war  ;  that  the  Godhead  delights 
in  the  blood  that  is  filed  for  religion,  were 

it 
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it  only  a  Tingle  drop  ;  and  that  one  night 
fpent  in  its  defence  againfl  the  infidels,  is 
more  acceptable  to  the  Lord  than  a  two 
months  flrifl  fafl. 

Pride,  of  itfelf,  will  hear  of  no  tolera¬ 
tion.  It  of  courfe  irritates  the  minds, 
being  bent  on  compelling  them  to  coincide 
with  its  manner  of  thinking,  and  is  the 
real  fpring  of  religious  zeal,  that  haughtv 
defire  of  lording  it  over  the  underflanding 
of  others.  It  is  obferved,  that  in  common 
difputes,  obftinacyand  felf-conceit  are  fel- 
dom  known  to  run  into  the  very  utmoft 
extremes,  from  a  general  fenfe  that  we 
are  liable  to  miftakes  y  whereas,  in  reli¬ 
gious  contro verfy,  every  one  flics  into  an 
unquenchable  flame  againfl  his  adverfary. 
Prefumption  and  the  fpirit  of  perfection 
foment,  even  againfl  thofe  of  the  fame  reli¬ 
gious  profeflion,  that  imperious  fyflem  of 
polemics,  that  inquifitional  mode  which, 
inflead  of  examination,  requires  abfolute 
fubmiflion  ;  and  according  to  which 
truth,  liberty,  and  knowledge,  would  ut- 
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terly  go  to  wreck  by  the  excefles  of  fome 
choleric  zealots  even  among  Proteftant 
theologians,  without  a  feafonable  rap  on 
the  knuckles  now  and  then,  to  bring 
them  to  order.  Accordingly,  it  is  the 
faying  of  an  Englifh  divine,  No  fire  burns 
fo  fiercely  as  that  kindled  at  God's  altar . 

It  is  religious  pride  alone  that  goes  about 
to  fet  up  its  faith  as  a  law  ;  fathers  its  own 
wild  opinions  on  the  fupreme  Being,  and 
proclaims  its  fyflem  to  be  the  caufe  of 
God.  Amidfl:  all  the  flagrant  defedls  of 
it  in  its  rites  or  principles,  prefumption, 
envy,  avarice,  jealoufy,  malevolence,  af- 
fume  the  mafk  of  fanatifm,  and  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  perpetrate  the  rnoft  in¬ 
fernal  adds  of  malignancy.  Thus,  fo  inve¬ 
terate  was  the  enthufiafm,  the  rancour  of 
the  Greek  fedbaries,  that  they  looked  upon 
themfclves  as  defiled  if  they  had  hap¬ 
pened  only  to  fpeak  with  a  heretic  ;  but 
efpecially  if  they  had  palled  a  night  under 
the  fame  roof  with  him,  how  deep  the 
pollution  !  They  likewife,  from  the  fame 
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motives,  inflilled  into  the  fubjeffs  of  the 
emperors  of  Greece,  that  princes  who,  as 
they  termed  it,  fat  themfelves  againft  God, 
could  not  be  appointed  by  Providence,  to 
be  chofen  their  emperor.  On  this  account, 
fo  many  minifters  of  the  God  of  peace,  re¬ 
commended  to  the  rulers  of  the  earth,  a 
tyrannical  compulfion,  and  an  indexible 
rigour  in  matters  of  faith,  LaftJy,  a  fruit 
of  fuch  zeal  is  the  recent  Pafioral  Letters 
of  the  apoftle  of  Cracow,  where  the  moll 
inhuman  principles  are  couched  in  all  the 
coarfenefs  and  ignorance  of  the  fifteenth 
and  fixteenth  centuries. 

Since  the  gracious  invifible  kingdom 
of  a  future  world  is  degenerated  into 
the  moft  violent  vifible  defpotifm  in  this 
world  ;  chriftianity,  as  perverted  and  dif- 
graced  by  its  miniflers,  has  rendered  men 
auflere,  cruel,  mercilefs,  and  fanguinary. 
It  has  put  fire  and  fword  into  their  hands, 
it  has  ftimulated  princes  to  turn  this  world 
into  a  hell,  and  in  the  name  of  the  God  of 
mercy,  to  perfecute  and  torment  thofc 
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’‘whom  they  fhould  love  and  pity;  whereas, 
•our  Saviour  recommends  forbearance,  long- 
■fuffering,  companion,  and  brotherly  love. 
\  et  the  milky  Jefuits,  thofe  Jamffaries  of  the 
Holy  See ,  as  Pope  Benedict  XIV.  termed 
them,  would  have  God  bepleafed,  when  they 
Ifrain  their  throats,  thundering  from  the 
pulpit,  that  heretics  are  not  to  be  tolerated. 
It  was  not  for  the  fake  of  Jefus's  religion, 
that  the  Spaniards  fubdued^America ;  though 
under  that  pretence  they  have  difpeopled 
a  country,  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  all 
Europe,  and  maffacred  between  twelve  and 
fifteen  millions  of  people,  without  any 
■charge  or  matter  of  accufati.on  again  ft  them, 
but  that  they  were  in  pofleilion  of  gold, 
and  this  they  never  fo  much  as  once  refufed 
to  give  up  to  thofe  invaders.  Yet  did 
every  Spaniard,  in  the  fervour  of  his  devo¬ 
tion,  hang  up  thirteen  of  thofe  bene¬ 
volent  Americans  who  had  fupplied  them 
with  provifions,  and  this  they  impioufly 
dared  to  fay  was  done  in  honour  of  our 
Lord  and  his  twelve  difciples. 
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Relicious  oride  is  the  root  of  that 

JL 

theological  rage  with  which  Chriftians  of 
o t  all  fefts  are  inflamed  for  the  doftrir.es 
of  their  church  *  defending  it  with  acrimony 
and  violence,  and  fhouting  with  exultation 
when  an  adverfary  is  either  filenced,  or 
brought  to  a  recantation  ;  and  from  fuch 
fuperftcial  tokens,  they  conclude  them- 
felves  genuine  and  zealous  Chriftians.  But 
a  great  genius  of  our  times,  Mr.  Refewitz, 
a  Copenhagen  minifter,  puts  thefe  Shrewd 
queftion,  to  them,  Whether  they  are  as  rigid 
againft  the  fins  forbidden  in  the  gofpel  as  a  gain  (i 
the  errors  of  their  fyfem  ?  Whether  it  is  not 
rather  manifej)  that  on  other  occafions ,  when 
it  does  not  come  to  a  folemn  and  public  difpute7 
they  do  not  betray  an  indifference  about  the 
effeniials  of  chriftianity  ?  Whether ,  when  wit - 
nejfes  of  flagrant  crimes ,  they  do  not  behold 
them  with  indifference ,  or  wink  at  them ,  though 
the  do  ft  vine  of  Chrift  be  more  dijhonoured  by 
the  profligacy  of  Chriftians  than  by  fpeculative 
errors?  Or7  whether  they  themfelves  are  not  as 
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dent  in  gratifying  their  wicked  defires ,  as  in 
p  erf  editing  heterodox  opinions ? 

In  confequence  of  fuch  maxims  it  is 
tliat  in  Italy,  any  trivial  flip  again  ft  the 
iaws  oi  the  church,  is  accounted  more 
criminal  than  an  enormous  violation  of 
the  laws  of  nature  and  morality.  An 
aftaftin  and  adulterer  fhall  more  eaftly  obtain 
the  church  s  remiffion,  be  admitted  into 
foaety,  and  dealt  with  more  tenderly,  than 
h im  who  Ihould  prefume,  without  particu¬ 
lar  licence,  to  eat  a  pigeon  on  Saturday. 
He,  indeed,  would  be  looked  iipon  with 
honor,  and  fhunned  by  every  body  as  a 
kind  of  heretic;  and  of  all  fins  herefy  is, 
in  Italy,  the  moft  detefted. 

The  contempt  and  hatred  of  oppofite 
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fedls  among  Cnriftians,  is  likewife  very  fre¬ 
quently  a  confequence  of  that  ftupidity 
occafioned  by  a  bad  education.  The 
Chriftian  youth,  are  taught  to  condemn, 
what,  in  riper  years,  they” will  naturally  ex- 
cufe.  Their  tender  hearts  become  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  poifonous  feeds  of  averfion, 

d.ifcord. 
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difcord,  and  abhorrence  ;  they  aie  taught 
in  fchools  to  hoot  at,  as  idolaters,  orcuife, 
as  heretics,  thofe,  whom  in  their  reflecting 
years,  they  will  embrace  as  fellow  Chrif- 
tians.  The  more  a  found* judgment  at¬ 
tends  to  the  effentials  of  Chriftianity,  the 
clearer  it  perceives  that  the  inflammatoiy 
prejudices  of  weak  minds  among  tne  £  -o- 
teftants  againft  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
of  the  latter  againft  the  former,  are  mean, 
ill-grounded,  and  pernicious. 

The  commonality  among  us  arc  quit* 
aflonifhed  at  hearing  of  a  Catholic’s  acting 
generoufly  towards  a  Proteftant;  and  fee¬ 
ing  a  perfect:  efleem,  and  the  fincereft 
■friendfliip  fubfiftin  g  between  them  and  us.. 
The  populace  at  Touloufe  firmly  believe* 
that  it  is  an  eftablifhed  rule  among  the  Re¬ 
formed,  to  ftrangle  any  among  them  who 
go  over  to  the  Romifh  church  \  and,  from 
fuch  a  fufpicion,  the  Touloufe  parliament 
but  a  few  years  ago,  caufed  the  aged,  in¬ 
nocent  Calas,  to  be  broke  on  the  wheel,, 
becaufe  he  was  a  Reformed,  and  charged 
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v/it’i  the  death  of  his  own  Con,  who  had 
hanged  himfelf  in  a  fit  of  melancholy, 
without  any  thoughts  of  changeing  his  re¬ 
ligion.  We  cannot  certainly,  incur  more 
mature  years,  have  fo  far  forgotten  the 
maxiins  fo  feduloufly  inculcated  into  us, 
not  to  perceive  that  one  may  be  true  to  his 
religion,  without  being  aftonifhed  or  pro¬ 
voked  at  another’s  remaining  fledfaft  to  his ; 
that  minds  are  never  fo  well  united,  as 
when  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  think  as  he 
pi  cafes ;  that  in  a  world  where,,  inlbead  of 
truth,  error  is  the  natural  portion  of  the 
multitude,  God  will  judge  our  hearts,  and 
not  our  underftandings;  that,  on  both 
Tides,  believing  what  we  can,  and  living 
according  to  his  precepts,  we  are  children 
of  one  father,  and  all  heirs  of  his  promifes  ; 
that  virtue,  with  the  rofary  in  its  hand,  is 
no  Jefs  amiable  than  the  virtue  of  him  who, 
year  after  year,  makes  no  difference  in  days 
and  meats. 

We  fhall  now  caft  an  eye  on  other  na¬ 
tional  humours.  Men  might  very  often 

be 
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be  free  were  they  willing  ;  but  they  thcni- 
felves  put  on  their  (hackles,  yet  ridiculoufly 
boaft  of  their  liberty.  The  political  con- 
ftitution  of  a  country,  or  of  a  city,  may  be 
free,  and  remain  fo,  while  it  is  otherwilc 
with  the  mihds.  He,  who  in  a  republic 
afls  only  from  intereft,  and  fpeaks  freely 

J 

only  where  he  fees  it  cannot  hurt  himfelf 
or  his  children,  is  very  frequently  an  aban¬ 
doned  perjured  Have,  and  thus  patriots,  in  a 
republican  city,  fhould  lower  their  vapour¬ 
ing  boafls  of  their  liberty,  and  efpecialty 
forbear  outrageinga  ftranger,  fo  far  forget¬ 
ting  himfelf  as  to  fay,  that  in  matters  of 
fcience  a  burgo-mafter’s  fon  might  be 
mi  baleen. 

The  national  conceit  of  imaginary 
bravery,  power,  and  confideration,  ferangely 
perverts  all  ideas,  with  refpedf  to  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  betrays  its  hiftorians  into  a  moib 
loathfome  quagmire  of  falfhood  and 
oftentation.  Few  writers  of  this  clafs  are 
fufficiently  on  their  guard  againil  partiality, 
which  {hews  us  the  good  qualities,  ad  van- 
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tages,  and  atchicvemen ts  of  our  nation- 
through  a  magnifying,  and  thofe  of 
ether  nations  through  a  diminifhing  glafs. 

7  he  pride  arifns;  from  an  ignorance  of 

foreign  countries,  deprives  a  nation  of  the 

many  advantages  annexed  to  an  acquain- 

* 

tance  with  the  improvements  of  other  peo¬ 
ple.  It  fixes  their  though tlefs  eye  on  the 
ground  which  they  tread.  It  arms  itfelf 
with  prejudices  impenetrable  againfl  all 
ufeful  novelties,  and  thus  they  remain  per¬ 
petually  fhackled  in  that  political  fiiperfti- 
tion,  which  flicks  fo  dole  to  what  (lands 
founded  only  on  antiquity;  and  all  good, 
yet  unknown  among  them,  it  precludes. 

I  his  pride,  which  arifes  from  ignorance, 
is  the  diredl  way  towards  the  continuance  of 
fo  great  a  defed.  What  can  he  efleem  worth 
knowing,  who  thinks  that  he  knows  every 
thing  ufeful.  Sciences  and  arts  mufl  be  at  a 
total  (land  in  a  nation  which  imagines  to  have 
brought  them  to  their  ne plus  ultra .  This 
hlly  preemption  clogs  the  progrefs  of 
knowledge  even  among  the  nations  the 

beft 
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beft  organized.  The  French  have  flood 
up  for  Defcarte’s  opinions  long  after  his 
Vortexes,  his  elements,  his  theory  of  light, 
and  his  romance  of  man  had  been  confuted 
over  and  over,  whilft  national  pride  blind¬ 
ed  their  eyes  to  attraction,  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  the  inoculation  of  tne  imall 
pox,  and  the  divergency  of  the  rays. 
They  would  not  have  averted  Defcarte’s 
Vortexes,  but  for  that  wretched  habit 
of  extolling  every  thing  French,  to  the 
contempt  of  all  foreign  productions* 

We  live  however  in  the  eve  of  a  great 
revolution,  in  the  days  of  a  fecond  fepara- 
tion  of  light  from  darknefs.  Europe  ex¬ 
hibits  as  it  were,  a  fecond  refurre&ion,  to 
the  advantage  of  good  fenle  and  found 
thinking  *  the  clouds  of  error  and  fear 

O  ' 

break  ;  weary  of  conflraint,  we  are  tn row¬ 
ing  off  the  fetters  oftantiquated  prejudices, 
and  exult  to  reinflate  ourfelves  in  the  long 
loft  privileges  of  reafon  and  liberty.  J.  he 
ufeful  part  of  fciences  is  no  longer  an  ar¬ 
canum  confined  to  a  few  pedants.  The 
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,nen  oFrcfleaion,in  all  nations,  communi¬ 
cate  their  difeoveries  in  the  veracular  lan¬ 
guage.  We  are  now  arrived  at  the  art  of 
adapting  the  moft  abltraft  truths  to  our 
Jcnfes ;  books  are  daily  publilhed  on  all 
' he  great  concerns  of  mankind,  equally 
a/Fedting  the  heart  and  enlightening  the 
underllanding.  Every  thing  is  brought  to 
the  teft  ;  the  univerfal  ferment  after  know¬ 
ledge,  proclaims  a  reformation  in  the  phi- 
lofophy  of  common  life.  In  fome  places, 
indeed,  it  moves  but  ilowly,  in  others  like 
(he  fun,  inftantaneoufly  breaks  out, and  dif- 
perfes  every  cloud.  Even  at  Vienna  and  all 

the  Catholic  countries  throughout  Germany, 

fcience  is  daily  making  advances  with  an 
undaunted  countenance.  It  is  feen  forcing 
its  way  through  the  ftrong  holds  of  dult 
nefs  and  floth,  and  riling  fuperior  in  coun¬ 
tries  where,  lately,  fuperflition  had  fixed 

its  throne  amidft  confecrated  prejudices  and 
ignorance. 

Awake  and  read  is  a  maxim,  which, 
well  followed,  will  remove  all  prejudices 

againfl 
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CD 

little  acquainted.  Men  generally  abate 
of  their  contempt  for  others,  the  more  they 
converfe  with  them,  either  in  their  writings 
or  perfonally.  Knowledge  introduces  a 
fpirrt  of  harmony  and  good  will  among  the 
moft  inimical  nations,  lays  low  the  barriers 
fet  up  by  feldfhnefs  and  jealoufy  ;  enlarges 
the  underftanding  ;  imparts  a  noble  equa¬ 
nimity,  and  gives  us  more  decent  opinions 
of  other  nations.  All  the  learned  are 
members  of  one  free  ftate,  which,  though 
not  without  a  legal  fuperiority,  admits  of 

no  tyrant. 

* 

It  is  not  above  forty  years  ago  fince  a 
foreigner,  praifing  only,  an  Englifh  tragedy 
or  comedy  at  Paris  and  among  the  beau 
?nonde ,  would  have  been  openly  laughed  at, 
whereas  now,  the  mod:  fenfible  Frenchmen 
allow,  that  the  bed:  fydems  of  morals  and 
politics  are  owing  to  thofe  generous  fpirited 
idanders  ;  that  they  applied  themfelves  to 
promote  the  welfare  °f  the  nation  and  the 
aggrandizernement  of  the  date  3  whilft  the 

French 
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F rench  gave  themfelves  up  entirely  to  wife: 
and  frivolity  ;  in  a  word,  that  the  Englifh 
are  equal  to  them  in  genius,  furpafs  them 
in  energy,  and  come  very  near  them  iiv 
tafle. 

Some  German  writings,  if  well  tranf- 
lated  into  Englifh,  would  greatly  abate  their 
flight  of  German  literature  ;  and  the  time- 
feems  at  hand  when  the  French  will  no 
longer  objedt  to  the  SwiiTers  ;  that  a  poet 
among  them  is  as  feldom  feen  as  an  elephant 
at  Paris ;  and  even  nowin  England  itfelfe 

O  J 

not  a  few  may  condefcend  to  think  it  poF 
Able,  that  a  Swifter  is  capable  of  thinking ; 
for  our  proverbial  flupidity,  indeed,  belongs 
more  efpecially  to  thofe  fan  &im  on  ions  times, 
when  the  firft  public  bawdy-houfe  was 
founded  in  the  very  city  of  Bern  ;  yet,  at 
the  fame  time,  on  the  patriotic  counfel  of 
the  fage  Mr.  Frickart,  the  apoifolic  dodtor, 
and  the  republic's  fecretary,  the  caterpillars 
as  having  committed  very  great  ravages 
in  our  canton,  were  juridically  fum- 
moned  to  appear  before  the  bifhop  of  Lau- 

fanne. 
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fanne,  who,  together  with  his  fpi ritual  af- 
fefTors,  after  a  folemn  hearing  of  plaintiff 
and  defendant,  excommunicated  the  cater¬ 
pillars  in  the  na?ne  of  the  Moft  Holy  Trinity . 

Even  Spain,  once  fo  fhamefully  cre¬ 
dulous,  begins  to  acquire  reputation  by  its 
erudition,  and  inveftigations  of  the  moft 
critical  points.  Father  Ida,  a  Jefuit  of 
that  country,  fome  years  ago  wrote  a  ro¬ 
mance,  with  the  title  of  H if  cry  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Preacher ,  Gerundio  de  Campazas, 
alias  Zotes,  ( blockhead ),  the  Reverend  bro¬ 
ther  Gerundio  figures  there,  as  the  repofi- 
tory  of  all  the  extravagancies,  infipid  con¬ 
ceits,  and  idle  tales  too  ufual  in  the  pul¬ 
pits  of  Spain  *.  In  four  and  twenty  hours, 

the 


*  Of  fuch  a  caft  as  Gerundio  probably  was  the 
eordelier,  Don  Carlos’s  confeflor,  when  in  the  year 
1731,  he  went  to  take  pofTeflion  of  the  Tufcan  domi¬ 
nions.  Being  the  only  perfon  in  the  fuite,  the  cut  of 
whofe  vefture  promifed  fome  fcholarfhip,  the  libra¬ 
rians  concluded  he  muft  long  to  fee  one  of  the  molt 
fplendid  monuments,  which  the  munificence  of 

princes 
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tne  whole  edition  of  the  firfl:  part  was 
bought  up.  But  the  author  drew  on  him- 
felf  a  fevere  perfecution,  which  imbittered 
the  whole  remainder  of  his  life.  An  evi¬ 
dent  proof,  however,  that  the  nation  in. 
general,  relifhed  the  performance. 


princes  has  dedicated  to  literature,  and  immediately 
waited  on  him  with  a  refpe6lful  invitation  to  fee 
the  Medicis  library.  He  received  the  compliment 
tolerably  well,  and  a  day  was  fixed.  The  dire&or 
had  got  together  all  the  mod  eminent  fcholars  in  the 
city  ;  and  the  confeffor,  after  a  very  genteel  collation, 
moved  towards  the  library,  followed  by  fuch  a  re- 
fpeciabie  company.  On  coming  to  the  door,  he  flop¬ 
ped  and  gazing  round  the  ample  falon,  called  out  to 
the  director,  u  Mr.  Librarian,  have  you  got  the  beck 
of  the  f even  Trumpets  here  The  dire&or  anfwered 
in  the  negative  j  and  the  whole  company  owned  with 
fome  con  fuh  on,  that  they  knew  nothing  of  fuch  book. 
i(  Well  then  (faid  the  conftffor  turning  back)  your 
whole  library  is  not  worth  a  pipe  of  tobacco No 
time  was  loft  to  get  an  account  of  t jus  book,  which 
was  found  to  be  a  collection  of  devout  flories,  all 
manifeftly  apocryphal,  and  put  into  Spanifh  by  a 
Prancifcan  for  the  ufe  of  the  lowed  people. 
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The  more  knowing  part  of  mankind 
fcem  gradually  to  fet  loofer  to  thofe  opinions 
which  divide  them,  than  to  thofe  in  which 
they  are  agreed.  The  toleration  of  different 
religions  is  every  where  recommended  to 
princes  ;  and  the  greater  neceflity  a  court  is 
under  for  money,  the  more  complying  is  it 
with  the  preferiptions  of  philofophy,  when 
of  a  tendency  to  increafe  the  revenue. 
The  Englifh  government  abates  of  the 
feverity  of  the  laws  againft  the  Papifts 
which  might  have  been  rendered  neceffary 
by  the  circumftances  of  times,  or  were 
impofed  by  way  of  retaliation  \  thefe  now 
have  their  rnafs  houfes  fcattered  up  and 
down  the  kingdom,  and  they  and  the  Pro- 
teftants  live  very  eafily  together.  The 
eledfor  of  Mentz,  though  an  ecclefraftic, 
has  lately  founded  a  feminary  of  the  con- 
feflion  of  Augfburg.  At  Rome,  itfelf,. 
ftrangers  of  all  religions  are  never  molefted 
on  account  of  their  religion,  or  fo  much  as 
importuned  to  conform  to  any  one  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  Roman  church,  a  courteouf- 
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nefs5  in  which  the  money  fpent  at  Rome  by 
foreigners*  is  to  be  fure  not  quite  out  of  the 
queftion*.  All  the  people  fay  of  Pro- 
teflaiits,  and  that  with  a  fmile,  is*  thofe 
creatures  dent  believe  in  God ,  what  a  fad 
ttutig  that  is  ?  Controverfy  is  now  become 
a  field  quite  fallow,  efpecially  lince  not  a 
lew  Proteflants  have  openly  allowed  the 
moff  acute  fyftems  of  polemical  divinity  to  be 
no  more  than  a  colle&ion  of  the  reveries 
of  human  underfeanding ;  and  fome  Ca- 


*  This  courteoufnefs,  it  feems,  does  not  obtain 
univerfally.  “The  offices  and  religious  ceremonies 
which  the  Italians  comprehend  under  under  the  ge- 
nerical  name  of  Funzione ,  are  as  common  and  pom¬ 
pous  at  Venice,  though  paying  little  regard  to  the 
P ope,  as  in  any  part  of  Italy,  and  as  ftri&ly  obferved  * 
for  an  Engliffi  gentleman  handing  at  the  expofition 
of  the  Hoit,  m  St.  Mark,  s  church,  whilit  the  whole 
fenate  affifted  kneeling,  a  fenator  fent  to  him  to. 
kneel,  and  his  meffage  not  meeting  with  immediate 
compliance,  he  went  himfelf.  Sir,  (faid  the Engliffi- 
man)  I  do  not  hold  with  tranfubjlantiation ;  l  as  little, 
(anfwered  the  fenator)  but  kneel,  or  take  yourfelf 
away"  Obfervations  on  Italy  and  the  Italians. 

tholica 
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tholics  are  pleafed  to  forgive  a  Protedant, 
if  othenvife  a  worthy  man,  for  not  glibly 
fwallowing  that  St.  Michael  reach  ?nafs  every 
Monday  in  Heaven . 

The  arrogance  of  national  prejudices  is 
likewife  not  a  little  decreafed,  fince  nations 
are  become  lefs  touchy  in  the  falfe  notions 
of  point  of  honour.  This  a  ridiculous 
indance  from  the  hidory  of  my  own  coun¬ 
try  will  illuftrate,  on  comparing  the  idea 
of  honour  prevailing  at  that  time  with  the 
prefent  ideas.  In  the  year  1458?  the  Con¬ 
federates  received  a  friendly  invitation  to  a 
fhooting  match,  and  every  thing  palled  very 
agreeably,  till  towards  the  conclufion  a 
Lucerner  and  aCondantian  agreed  to  fiiooi 
for  a  wager  ;  and  the  former  laying  down  a 
fmall  piece  of  Berne  money  called  plappert 
the  Condantian  in  derilion  called  it  a 
kuh plappert.  This  word  gave  fuch  offence, 
that  Lucerne  immediately  flimulat-ed  the 
whole  Confederacy,  to  make  war  upon 
Condance ;  and  Unter-Walden  joining  its 
indignation,  they  magnanimoufly  opened 

the 


the  fcene  with  invading  Thurgau  ;  and 
Seizing,  on  Weinfelden,  its  owners  paid  two 
thou  land  gu  ilders  to  fave  themfelves  from 
niilitaiy  execution  :  the  other  Confederates 
were  likewife  up  in  arms,  and  Berne  itfelf 
actually  in  march  ;  that  the  city  of  Con- 
ftance  thought  it  advifeable  to  appeafe  the 
ftomachous  Helvetian's*  By-  an  oblation  of 
three  thoufand  Rhenifh  guilders. 

In  our  enlightened  days,  nations  would 
by  no  means  proceed  to  fuch  extremities 
on  miflaken  ideas  of  honour,  till  intereft  ceafes 
to  be  the  tye  of  nations.  Newton  will  often 
kz Qd\\e&an  Almanac-maker >  andMontefquieu 
a  Blockhead ,  while  the  French  and  En^lilh 
go  on  to  leave  no  Hone  unturned  for  over¬ 
reaching  one  another  in  their  American 
trade.  But  pride  and  ignorance  ever  go 
hand  in  hand.  Who  but  a  lhallow  Pari¬ 
an  Badaud  imagines  his  fellow-citizens  to 
be  the  only  thinking  beings  on  earth  ?  And 
who  but  a  Spanifh  encomiaft  of  St. 
Roch  would  bawl  out  from  the  pulpit^. 

A/l oni fhing  f 
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AJlonifhing  !  how  could  gracious  Heaven  per - 
mit  fo  great  a  faint  to  be  born  a  French 
fcoundreL 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Of  Pride  arifng  from  real  Advantages . 


HIS  pride  implies  a  fenfe  and  high 
value  of  the  good  of  which  we  are  really 
poffeffed.  There  is  no  need  of  ftriking 
out  fpecious  proportions  accompanied  with 
fcholiums  and  corrollaries,  to  fhevv  that 
the  pride  now  in  queftion,  is  elTentiaily 
different  from  vanity.  Individuals  and 
whole  nations  may  indeed,  in  one  re- 
ipedt,  be  vain,  and  in  another  proud  ;  yet 
we  frequently  fee  vanity  without  pride, 
and  pride  without  vanity.  The  former 
pique  themfelves  on  imaginary  excellen¬ 
cies,  and  make  no  account  of  thofe  obiecfs 
on  which  the  proud  man  values  himfelf ; 
and  he  again  places  his  value  on  what  is 

valuable. 
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valuable.  The  vain  is  every  where  for 
exalting ,  himfelf.  The  proud  leaves  to 
every  fool  his  rank.  The  vain  conceits 

V 

he  diftinguifties  himfelf,  and  attracts  re¬ 
gard  by  his  table,  his  drefs,  horfes,  and 
equipage  ;  whereas  the  proud  leaves  thefe 
things  to  Rand  upon  their  own  bottom. 
The  vain  adds  on  wrong  notions  of  honour, 
whereas  the  proud  man’s  maxims  in  this 
point,  are  generally  well  grounded.  A 
vain  man  is  fond  of  exercifmg  his  folly  on 
his  inferiors,  whereas  the  proud  encounters 
with  his  fuperiors ;  the  vain  offend  by 
their  folly  ;  the  proud  by  their  fenfe,  or 
even  by  their  virtue;  the  vain  can  { loop 
to  every  dirty  praddice,  but  feldom  is  a 
proud  man  found  capable  of  a  meannefs  ; 
the  vain,  in  every  fhape  remains  a  fool; 
the  proud  becomes  a  fool  from  an  allay  of 
vanity. 

Pride  is  often  exclaimed  again#  from 
the  pulpit  without  exception,  that  is, 
abufively,  and  of  confequence,  fruitlefsly  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  by  two  very  eminent 

preachers* 
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preachers,  Spalding  and  Sterne ,  with  pene¬ 
trative  energy.  Here  the  reader  eafily  per¬ 
ceives,  that  I  do  not  io  much  confider  men 
as  they  fhould  be,  as  what  they  are,  that 
my  chief  fcope  is  only  to  fet  forth  the  fe- 
veral  relations  of  pride  according  to  its 
nature;  firfi:  exhibit  man  according  to  his 
nature,  then  diftinguifh.  the  feveral  phe¬ 
nomena  taken  notice  of,  and  every  where 
explain  them  by  their  caufes  and  efFeCts. 
Now  this  inveftigation  manifeftly  evinces 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  pride,  and  from 
each  germinate  many  fubordinate  fpecies ; 
therefore  a  connoiffeur  in  men  is  not  to 
confound  thefe kinds,  an  error  too  common 
yet  avoidable  ;  for  that  language  muft  be 
poor  indeed,  which  has  no  word  to  exprels 
the  confcioufnefs  of  one’s  real  worth. 

This  confcioufnefs  is  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  man,  though  the  great  power  of 
felf-love  warps  us  from  forming  an  equi¬ 
table  eftimate  of  our  qualities.  The  fenfe 
of  internal  worth,  by  Pythagoras  held  to  be 
the  greateft  attractive  to  virtue,  is  a  guard 

which 
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which  the  author  of  nature  has  ftationed 
in  us,  to  fupprefs  every  thing  mean,  bafe, 
»nd  unworthy  the  dignity  of  our  fouls; 
and,  which  is  well  to  be  obferved,  implies 
a  conflant  endeavour  to  extirpate  every 
defeft  and  vice ;  this  felf-efteem  often 
bringing  ourdifpofitions and  impulfesbefore 
the  judgment  feat  of  reafon  ;  and  this  felf- 
watchfulnefs  will  expel  every  mean,  wick¬ 
ed,  and  detrimental  fentiment  in  its  birth. 
A  fenfe  of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  human 
nature,  in  which,  though  all  moral  virtue 
Anally  terminates,  will  fcarce  be  able  to 
fubfift  without  this  refpedf  towards  one’s 
felf.  Under  this  confcioufnefs,  a  man 
muft  neceffarily  love  and  value  himfelf. 
This  felf-refpect  is  a  redraint  againft  every 
vice.  A  licentious  clergyman  is  called  on, 
Remember  your  ecclefiaftical  dignity  !  A  cor¬ 
rupt  magiftrate  amidft  his  clandeftine 
pra&ices,  is  reminded,  that  he  fits  in  the 
feat  of  juftice.  Amidft  the  hotted:  attacks 
in  the  laft  war,  the  cry  was,  Remember  you 
are  PruJJians  !  Remember  you  are  PruJJians  ! 

So 
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So  the  ears  of  every  vicious  man  fhould  be 
made  to  ring  with,  Remember  the  high  clejli - 
nation  of  man  ! 

A  sense  of  the  real  worth  of  one’s  na¬ 
tion  conftitutes  that  natural  pride  which  is 
founded  on  real  advantages.  But  this  pride 
is  a  political  virtue,  and  of  no  fmall  impor¬ 
tance.  A  fenfe  of  anceffrial  virtues  is  an 
incentive  to  emulation  ;  a  nation’s  fame  for 
arts  and  fciences  awakens  an  adtive  defire 
of  encreafing  it ;  a  convidtion  of  living 
under  a  falutary  form  of  government  en¬ 
dears  the  country  to  the  inhabitant,  and  of 
courfe  fecures  the  fidelity  of  the  inhabitant 
to  his  country. 

The  proper  pride  of  a  nation  arifes  from 
the  domeftic  advantages  enjoyed  in  it  and 
more  than  from  that  efleem  and  confidera- 
tion  which  thefe  advantages  acquire  among 
foreign  nations.  This  confideration,  while 
fought  by  the  vain,  free  nations  make  little 
account  of ;  as  the  Englifh  cannot  be  faid 
to  be  vain,  they  concerning  themfelves  but 
little  about  the  judgment  of  others;  and 

I  even 
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even  where  honour  is  the  motive  to  adfion, 
yet  inftead  of  deducing  a  motive  from  the 
opinions  of  others,  if  it  renders  them  ho¬ 
nourable  in  their  own  eyes,  or  at  moft  in 
thofe  of  their  countrymen,  that’s  enough 
for  them,  they  extend  their  views  no  far¬ 
ther  ;  fo  that  vanity  has  no  farther  fhare 
in  this  kind  of  pride  than  as  the  reputation 
of  a  country  is  imagined  to  exalt  its  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners. 

The  pride  arifing  from  real  advantages 
may,  with  proper  limitations,  become  a 
germ  of  the  moft  exalted  fentiments.  A 
man  who  is  ignorant  of  himfelf,  or  not 
ftimulated  by  a  juft  value  of  himfelf  and 
a  certain  noble  confidence,  is  incapable  of 
holding  out  againft  fevere  trials,  and  as  fuch 
incapable  of  conducing  any  great  under¬ 
taking.  He  who  is  wanting  in  efteem  for 
himfelf  will  fcarce  gain  the  general  efteem. 
He  alone  has  a  high  fenfe  of  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  who  knows  how  to  value 
himfelf  where  he  is  to  be  valued,  and  who 
never  departs  from  that  difeerning  huma¬ 
nity 
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Silty  towards  others,  which  is  both  the 
criterion  and  fruit  of  genuine  good  lenfe. 
The  beft  grounded  pride  debafes  itfelf  in 
exerting  its  contempt  on  any  thing  that  in 
reality  is  beneath  contempt ;  and  the  moft 
equitable  felf-eftimate  becomes  infuppor- 
table  when  it  denies  to  others  the  meafure 
of  efteem  juflly  belonging  to  them.  Ne¬ 
ver  can  envy  confiil  with  a  generous  pride, 
though  it  by  no  means  proceed  from  con¬ 
tempt,  how  induftrious  foever  it  may  be 
in  pouring  contempt  on  the  envied  perfon  ; 
for  what  it  chiefly  betrays  is  only  a  fear  of 
being  furpafled.  To  a  worthy  mind  the 
.  contemplation  of  another's  merit  is  a  feaft, 
and  the  more  exquifite  according  to  its 
fenfe  of  another’s  refinements;  to  emula¬ 
tion  real  merit  is  prone,  but  envy  or  jealoufy 
have  no  place  in  it.  They  muft  be  fhallow 
minds  who  turn  afide  their  eye  from  the 
contemplation  of  excellence.  A  bright 
genius  never  defpiies  an  ideot,  knowing 
too  well  how  frequently  he  refembles  him  ; 
but  he  defpifes  the  fool  wrho  affe&s  to  be 

I  2  thought 
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thought  fome  body  only  becaufe  he  is  an 
ideot.  The  man  of  virtue  defpifes  vice, 
but  does  not  hate  the  vicious,  as  defpifing 
him.  Modefly  is  the  moft  alluring  orna¬ 
ment  of  female  beauty,  but  with  the  noble 
pride  of  merit  which  efteems  itfelfand 
will  be  honoured  by  others  as  it  honours 
itfelf,  defpifing  a  heart  who  fees  not 
into  her  internal  worth,  and  loves  her 
more  for  her  beauty  than  her  virtues. 

But  I  now  enter  on  a  higher  ftand, 
that  from  the  confideration  of  individuals 
I  may  extend  my  profped;  to  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  noble  felf- 
efteem  in  wholenatiosn. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


Of  national  pride  arifeng  from  the  confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  valour  of  anceftors. 


A 


Nimated  reorefentations  of  hazar- 

k 

dous  enterprizes,  in  fupport  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  rights,  make  the  lateft:  generations 
proud  of  their  intrepid  anceftors,  fecure  a 
perpetual  duration  to  their  hereditary  Mag¬ 
nanimity,  and  infpire  fribbles  and  volup¬ 
tuaries  with  heroic  manners.  The  cpnli- 
deration  of  the  valour  which  crowned  th® 

'  v 

heads  of  our  anceftors  with  ever  flourish¬ 
ing  laurels,  is  a  continual  memento  to 
become  as  eminent  as  they,  at  lead  not  to 
do  any  thing  which  may  fully  the  glo¬ 
rious  reputation  we  inherit  from  them. 
To  imitate  the  virtues  of  anceftors,  and 
to  rival  their  renown,  to  difcharge  with 
proper  fpirit  the  duties  incumbent  on  us 
from  our  defcent,  we  are  to  call  to  mind 

I  3  our 
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our  anceftors  as  our  examples.  Their 
exploits  fhould  be  held  out  to  us  by  the 
painter  and  engraver,  the  orator  and  the 
poet.  We  are  never  to  imagine  that  their 
fame  is  an  inheritance  to  be  enjoyed  with 
indolence  ;  never  give  way  to  that  turgid 
and  jealous  pride  which  conceits  that  every 
thing-  fhould  truckle  to  a  name,  and 
which  broils  at  any  fuperiorities  acquired 
over  it  by  merit.  Thus  the  anceftors  live 
again  in  their  defendants.  In  a  field  of 
battle,  the  phantoms  of  the  flain  beckon 
to  us.  Ancient  trophies*  and  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  ruins,  become  vocal ;  and  by  this 
agreeable  fanatictfm,  inftead  of  being 
taken  up  with  frivolity  or  bafenefs,  every 
heart  blazes  with  emulation  and  patriotifm, 
with  thirft  of  noble  diftinaion,  and  an 
indiffoluble  attachment  to  national  vir¬ 
tue. 

Anciently  nations,  by  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  heroifm  of  their  anceftors* 
incited  each  other  to  vigilance  in  times  of 
fecurity  and  to  intrepidity  in  times  of 


exigence. 
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exigence.  The  Corinthians  in  Thucy¬ 
dides  Laid,  Tour  fathers  made  their  way  to 
virtue  up  Jleep  and  rugged  ivays.  Let  their 
examples  he  ever  before  you.  Scorn  to  Jo fe  by 
wealth  and  foth  what  labour  and  poverty 
acquired.  It  was  the  general  exhortation  : 
Set  not  down  under  the  obfolete  tales  cur¬ 
rent  among  all  nations  concerning  their 
great  atchievements ;  no  honour  accrues 
from  thefe  but  only  to  fuch  as  imitate 
them,  he  who  departs  from  great  exam¬ 
ples  held  up  to  him  for  imitation,  being 
more  culpable  than  the  pufillanimous  man 
who  is  unacquainted  with  fuch  incentives. 
Every  thing  among  the  Greeks  con- 
fpired  to  implant  the  ancient  heroifm  in 
all  hearts,  by  commemoration  of  their 
anceftors.  To  the  principles  congenial 
with  this  manner  of  thinking,  were  owing 
their  mod  illuftrious  actions.  The  images 
of  Harmodius  and  of  Ariftogiton  kept 
alive  in  the  Athenians  an  abhorrence  of 
tyranny,  and  every  day  renewed  their 
gratitude  to  thefe  couragious  defenders  of 

I  4  liberty. 
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liberty.  All  wh0  died  for  their  country 

were  honoured  with  a  public  funeral ;  a 

tatafalco  being  erefted  three  days  before, 

and  on  it  the  remains  of  the  deceafed  were 

placed  in  public  view.  The  republic 

took  care  of  the  children  of  thofe  heroes; 

a  noble  death  raifed  the  inferior  Greeks  to 

a  level  with  the  greateft  commanders; 

their  memory  was  renewed  to  the  latefl 

generations,  by  the  moft  folemn  rites, 

and  their  images  flood  near  thofe  of  their 
deities. 

With  thefe  thoughts  did  the  Greeks 
animate  themfelves  in  marching  to  an  ene¬ 
my,  before  the  flgnal  for  aflion  was  given. 
They  reprefented  to  each  other  the  at- 
ehievements  of  their  anceflors  they  in¬ 
voked  the  fouls  of  the  dead  to  be  witneiles 
of  the  day,  in  which  they  would  ftew 
taemielves  worthy  of  their  name  by  con¬ 
quering  or  dying.  It  was  this  refolution 
which  diffipated  all  fear,  and  carried  them 
cheerfully  to  face  honourable  dangers. 

I  he  Angle  battle  of  Marathon  continued 

for 
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for  feme  centuries  an  incentive  among  the 
Greeks  to  equal  their  forefathers  :  .in  all 
exigencies,  they  ufed  to  call  to  mind  that 
battle,  the  numberlefs  army  of  the  Per- 
fians,  and  their  own  unconquerable  hand¬ 
ful.  Demofthenes’s  nervous  eloquence 
imprefled  thefe  maxims  on  the  Athenian 
youths,  and  with  an  energy  which  inflamed 
every  mind,  (Emulated  them  to  a  hatred 
of  the  infidious  king,  a  zeal  for  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  an  ardour  to  fignalize  themfelves 
by  great  actions.  With  the  like  difpofi- 
tions  did  the  Spartans  take  the  Held  ;  and, 
accordingly,  though  their  armies  were 
fmall,  victory  followed  them  ;  and  even 
to  this  day,  the  defeehdants  of  the  Spar¬ 
tans  are  the  braved  tribe  among  the  Gre¬ 
cians,  and  thus  defervedly  free.  It  was 
in  order  to  renew  among  the  Greeks,  the 
memory  of  their  glorious  anceftors,  that 
Agefilaus  chofe  to  embark  at  Aulis  in  his 
expedition  againfl:  Afia,  as  the  port  where 
the  Greeks  embarked  for  the  celebrated 
fiege  of  Troy,  which  they  laid  in  afhes. 

I  5  When 
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When  Alexander  invaded  that  part  of  the 
world,  in  order  to  reduce  it,  his  firft  care 
was,  to  ftir  up  the  courage  of  the  Greeks, 
by  putting  them  in  mind  of  their  former 
vidWies.  He  went  to  Ilium,  vifited  the 
tombs  of  Ajax  and  Achilles,  and  other 
heroes  who  fell  in  the  Trojan  war  ;  he 
paid  them  the  ufual  honours,  and  with 
his  moft  illuftrious  attendants,  performed 
gymnaftic  exercifes  near  Achilles’s  tomb, 
anointing  it  likewife  with  fragrant  odours, 
and  decking  it  with  garlands.  Happy 
yiuin ,  cried  Alexander,  in  having  a  faithful 
ft  tend  during  thy  life ;  and  after  thy  death ,  a 
Homer  to  praife  thy  valour.  Such  marks  of 
honour,  exhibited  with  fo  much  /kill  and 
propriety,  kincued  an  intrepid  emulation 
m  every  heart,  Alexander  imitating 
Achilles,  and  the  foluiery  Alexander. 
Ituri  in  aciem  major es  et  poferos  cogitate  *, 
was  an  univerfal  exhortation.  Think  that 


*  When  you  come  to  engage  think  on  your  ancejhrs 
mul  defendants,. 


you 
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you  are  Romans ,  was  the  nervous  paranefa 
of  the  Roman  commanders  to  their  legions. 
This  laconic  fpeech  rendered  them  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  the  moft  difficult  enterprizes, 
and  intrepid  in  the  mo  ft  bloody  battles. 
With  the  thoughts  of  the  atchievements  of 
their  anceftors,  and  the  enthufiaftic  imagi¬ 
nation  of  the  privileges,  and  the  indubi¬ 
table  future  greatnefs  of  eternal  Rome, 
they  conquered  the  world. 

The  Arabians  have  to  this  day  pre- 
ferved  their  freedom  by  their  valour.  In 
the  courfe  of  fo  many  centuries,  the  T urks 
have  not  been  able  to  bring  them  under 
their  yoke  \  nay,  they  rather  extend  their 
territories :  they  have  fettled  in  feveral 
parts  of  Egypt,  without  any  tribute  to 
the  Sultan,  or  any  regard  to  his  orders  ; 
and  the  fuel  which  keeps  alive  this  noble 
ardour,  is  the  recollection  of  their  ance- 
ftois  :  nay,  they  hear  from  their  infancy, 
ftories  of  the  daring  feats  of  their  fore- 
fathers.  Arabia  every  where  refounds  with 
the  fongs,  in  which  thofe  feats  are  tranf- 

I  6  mi t ted 
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netted  to  the  memory  of  pofterity;  and 
thefc  fongs  are  accounted  of  fuch  impor¬ 
tance  that  the  Arabs  place  a  great  poet 
on  a  level  with  a  hero.  The  poetic  pic¬ 
tures  of  valour  drawn  in  the  golden  age, 
before  Mahomet’s  time,  are  faid  to  equal 

;n  true  fubhmity,  the  bell  performances  of 
vjfeece  and  Rom; 


ie* 


These  germs  of  heroifm  throve  rather 
“  v‘Soro,Hy  in  the  rugged  North. 
‘  !°fc  nat:ons  originally  Scythians,  who 
*eft  the  banks  of  the  Tanais  in  queft  of 
eafe  and  comfort  in  Scandinavia  ;  who 
brought  Sweden,  Norway,  Ruffia,  and 
Denmark,  under  the  dominion  of  a  Scy¬ 
thian  family  ;  gradually  fpread  themfelves 
into  Germany  ;  and  fucceilively  filled 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  at  length,  the  whole 
weftern  empire,  with  the  deflating  tem- 
peft  of  their  wars,  had  the  fame  origin, 
tne  fame  laws,  the  fame  courage,  and  the 
fame  love  of  freedom  ;  the  fame  attach- 

“;ent  t0  their  original  cuftoms,  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  their  fathers,  and  the  fame  con- 
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tempt  of  death,  founded  on  the  hopes  of 
a  future  felicity. 

The  cuftoms  and  ordinance^  of  thefe 
people  combined  to  imprint  in  their  fons, 
the  commemoration  of  their  anceftrial  va¬ 
lour.  This  was  their  predominant  virtue, 
and  accordingly  was  held  in  lingular  ho¬ 
nour,  and  their  love  of  war  deeply  rooted 
in  their  religion  itfelf.  Odin  *,  inftead 

of 


*  The  following  account  of  Odin ,  or  Woden ,  or 
Goden ,  is  partly  borrowed  from  Sir  William  Tem¬ 
ple’s  difcourfe  on  Heroic  Virtue.  He  was  chief  of  a 
Scythian  people,  living  between  the  Pontus-Eux- 
inus  and  the  Cafpian  feaj  the  youths  of  whom,  of 
both  fexes,  to  avoid  the  Roman  dominion,  he  led 
towards  the  Baltic  fea,  and  extended  his  conquefls 
all  round  it ;  this  expedition  was  about  feventy 
years  before  the  Chriftian  aera.  Odin,  or  Wodin, 
imported  originally,  the  fupreme  god  of  the  Scy¬ 
thians  ;  it  having  been  cuftomary  among  all  the  he¬ 
roes  of  thofe  nations, 'to  claim  a  delcent  from  their, 
gods,  and  efpecially  the  g0d  of  war,  He,  if  he  did 
not  introduce  that  martial  principle,  at  lead  cherilh- 
ed  it  among  the  Scandinavians,  with  whom  it  was  a 
fixed  and  general  opinion,  that  all  men  who  lived 
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of  a  pure  and  abftraft  dodrine  concerning 
God,  introduced  fenfitive  ideas  of  the  di¬ 
vine  majefty.  He  had  the  art  to  model 

the 


una&ive  lives  and  died  natural  deaths,  by  ficknefs 
©r  by  age,  went  into-  vail  caves  under  ground,  ail 
dark  and  miry,  full  of  noifome  creatures  ufual  in 
fuch  places,  and  there  for  ever  grovelled  in  endlefs 
flench  and  mifery.  On  the  contrary,,  all  who  gave 
themfelves  to  warlike  aaions  and  enterprizes,  to  the 
conqueft  of  their  neighbours,  and  /laughter  of  ene 
Biies,  and  died  in  battle,  or  of  violent  deaths  upon 
bo*d  adventures,  thefe  went  immediately  to  the  vail 
hall  or  palace  of  Woden,  their  god  of  war,  who 
eternally  kept  open  houfe  for  all  fuch  guefls,  where' 
they  were  entertained  at  infinite  tables,'  in  perpetual 

7  r  rrnevery  man  ^wis  made* 

efthe  Ikulls  of  their  enemies  they  had  flain,  accord- 
mg  to  the  numbers  of  which,  every  one  in  thefe 
manfions  of  pleafure  was  the  mod  honoured,  and 
the  beft  entertained. 

The  force  of  this  opinion  on  their  thoughts  and 
paffions  concerning  life  and  death,  is  ftrongly  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-ninth  flanza  of 
that  long  of  Epicedium  of  Regner  Lodbrog,  one  of 
their  famous  kings,  which  he  compofed  in  the  Runic 
language,  about  eight  hundred  years  ago,  after  he 

was 
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the  code  of  the  Scythian  nation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  difpofitions  and  conceptions  of 

thofe 

■  ruiTn  •-  1  ■■■■■■  —  ■  ■■  ■ii.ii  — —  ■  '  ■■  "  '■■  ■■  ■  •' 

was  mortally  flung  by  a  ferpent,  and  before  the 
venom  feized  upon  his  vitals. 

Stanza  XXI* 

Pngnavimus  enfibus. 

Hoc  ridere  me  facit  Temper 
Quod  Balderi  Patris  fcamna. 

.  Parata  fcio  in  aula, 

Bibemus  cerevifiam 

Ex  concavis  crateribus  craniorum. 

Non  gemit  vir  fortis  contra  mortem; 
Magnifici  in  Odini  domibus,. 

Non  venio  defperabundus 
Verbis  ad  Othini  aulam. 

Stanza  XXIX, 

Fert  animus  finire* 

Invitant  me  Dyfae 
Quas  ex  Odini  aula 
Othinus  mihi  mifit 
Laetus  cerevifiam.  cum  Afis 
In  fumma  fede  bibam 
Vitae  elapfae  funt  horae, 

Widens  moriar. 


There 


There  is  fcarce  any  need  of  adding,  that  our 
Wednefday  received  that  appellation  as  the  day 
confecrated  to  Odin,  or  Woden.  Thurfday,  as  the 
feftival  of  Thor,  the  fon  of  Odin. 
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thofe  people.  His  paradife  and  his  hell 
were  totally  calculated  for  the  increafe  of 
valour.  His  laws  far  exceed  all  the  laws 
of  the  Spat  tans  for  requiring  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  greateft  contempt  of  death. 
V/ith  the  laft  gafp  of  their  warriors,  were 
immediately  conne&ed  all  thofe  dazzling 
rewards  which  inflamed  their  imaginative 
powers  ;  and  inflead  of  oppo/ing  only  fri¬ 
gid  fpeculation  and  reflection  to  natural 
fear,  it  was  encountered  and  generally 
fupprefled  by  flaming  paflions. 

Odin  perfuaded  the  Scandinavians,  that 
a  happy  immortality  was  referved  only  for 
thofe  who,  like  their  fathers,  died  fword 
in  hand.  To  rufh  upon  the  enemies  wea¬ 
pons,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  promifed 
recompence  were,  according  to  his  doc¬ 
trine,  confecutive.  He  brought  the  Scan- 
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dinavians  to  believe,  that  falvation  imme¬ 
diately  depended  on  a  perfon’s  fhedding 
his  blood  ;  and  that  a  fick  patient,  when 
near  dying,  fhould  caufe  himfelf  to  be 
wounded,  and  not  llightly,  in  order  to  hi3 
appearing  bloody  before  the  face  of  his 
deities.  Odin  adfed  up  to  his  dodfrine  \ 
and  the  Scandinavians,  after  his  example, 
fought  the  higheil  pitch  of  happinefs  and 
pleafure,  in  daughter  and  dangerous  ha¬ 
voc.  Their  poets  frequently  fay.  Our 
warriors  go  to  death  with  a  frnile,  they 
face  danger  with  tranfport;  they,  though 
they  fall  in  battle  all  over  wounds,  expire 
with  triumphant  looks.  A  northern  chief 
in  his  lafl  moments  thus  exults  ;  What 
Jlrange  new  joys  rife  up  ivithin  me  /  I  am 
dying ,  I  hear  Odin  s  voice  \  the  gates  of  his 
hlifsful  palace  open  to  me :  the  half-naked 
maidens  meet  me  with  a  frnile ,  lovely  crea¬ 
tures  /  a  fky-hlue  fcarf  heightens  the  enchant¬ 
ing  whitenefs  of  their  completion  l  Behold 
they  welco?ne  me  with  the  fculls  of  my  flain 
enemies  filled  with  elevating  beer  ”  He  fell, 

laughed 
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laughed  and  died,  is  an  epitaph  mentioned 
Jn  an  I^andic  Chronicle;  but  what  all 
modern  men  of  honour  will  not  fubfcribe 
to,  a  warrior  being  flung  in  wreflling, 
and  his  conqueror  without  a  weapon  to 
ftab  him,  the  vanquifhed  promifed  to  re- 
main  as  he  was,  whiifl:  the  other  went  and 
fetched  a  dagger  to  difpatch  him,  and 
faithfully  kept  his  word* 

Courage  was  the  favourite  virtue 
among  the  Goths  who*,  indeed,  made 

no 


*  HaroId  with  the  blue-toothy  king  of  Denmark-, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  had 
founded  on  the  coaft  of  Pomerania,  a  city  named 
Julin,  or  jomfbourg,  as  a  colony  of  young  Danes, 
under  a  famous  warrior,  called  Palnatako.  It  was 
to  be  a  fecond  Lacedemon,  and  every  thing  entirely 
directed  for  the  formation  of  foldiers.  He  had  for- 
bidden  fo  much  as  naming  the  word  fear.  A  citizen 
of  Julin  was  not  to  mind  numbers,  but  to  continue 
fighting.  Even  prefent  and  unavoidable  death 
would  not  have  excufed  any  mark  of  the  flighted 
timidity  or  regret.  Nothing  proves  this  better  than 
a  paflhge  of  their  hiftory.  The  Jambourghers  hav¬ 
ing 
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no  account  of  any  thing  elfe ;  but  what 

they  moft  defpifed,  was  fliew  and  effemi¬ 
nacy* * 


ing  made  an  erruptlon  into  the  lands  of  a  poweiful 
Norwegian  lord,  were  over-powered  aitei  a  moft  ob¬ 
ligate  refiftance.  Their  eminent  chiefs  being  made- 
prifoners,  the  conquerors,  conformably  to  the  cuf- 
tom  of  thofe  times,  condemned  them  to  die  the 
firft  who  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution  only  faid^ 
without  changing  colour,  or  the  leaft  fign  of  fear* 
«  Why  fhould  not  I  (hare  the  fame  fate  as  my  fa- 
«  ther :  he  is  dead,  and  now  is  my  turn.”  A  war¬ 
rior,  named  Torchill ,  who  was  to  cut  off  the  fecond  a 
head,  having  afked  him  what  he  thought  of  death,, 
anfwercd,  (i  I  too  well  remember  the  laws  of  Jomf- 
i(  bourg,  for  any  word  expreflive  of  fear  to  efcape 
tc  me/>  The  third  replied  to  the  fame  qucftion  t 

*f  I  rejoice  to  die  with  glory,  and  any  death  is  pre- 
if  ferable  to  an  infamous  life  like  thine.”  The 
fourth  was  longer  and  more  lingular  in  his  anfwer : 
“  I  only  defire  you,  fpeaking  to  Tor  chilly  to  cut  off 
u  my  head  «xpeditioufly  j  foy  it  is  a  queftion  often 
t{  agitated  at  Jomlburg,  Whether  any  feeling  be 
<£  left  after  the  head  is  off  j  therefore,  fee  I  hold 
Ci  this  knife  in  my  hand  j  if,  after  my  head  is  off,  I 
4<  point  the  knife  towards  you,  that  will  be  a  mark 
u  that  fome  life  Rill  remains  $  if  I  let  it  fall,  be  that 

u  a  proof 


* 
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nacy.  Their  very  women  learned  to  han¬ 
dle  their  weapons.  A  princefs,  who  with 
her  own  hand  had  killed  a  lover,  as  a 
chaftifement  for  his  too  great  freedom, 
was  looked  on  with  a  kind  of  adoration. 
A  young  man  could  fcarce  meet  with  a 
woman  who  would  accept  of  him  before 
he  had  given  public  proofs  of  his  courage. 
A  king’s  fon  could  not  decline  a  duel  with 
a  peafant,  it  having  the  fanftion  of  reli¬ 
gion  itfelf,  from  a  perfuafion,  that  he  who 

came  off  vidor  was  undoubtedly  in  th& 
right. 

This* 


a  proof  to  the  contrary  5  fo  now  determine  this 
controverfy.”  TorchUl  fevered  the  head  at  one 
ow,  and  the  knife,  as  was  natural,  fell  out  of  the 
and‘.  Tile  fifth  (hewed  the  fame-,  tranquility,  and 
died  in  bantering  his  enemies.  The  fixth  faid 

(trike  mein  the  face  ;  I  will  remain  im¬ 
moveable,  and  do  you  oblerve  if  I  give  any  (io-n 

“  0f  fear’  or  fo  much  as  (hut  mine  eyes  ;  for  the 
“  J°mbourgers  are  accuftomed  not  to  dir  even  at  the 
‘  1  roke  of  death,  and  we  have  often  praftifed  it 


among 


; 


' 
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T  his  way  of  thinking,  and  the  at- 
chievements  confequential  to  it,  were 
tranfmitted  to  pofterity  in  the  firft  rudi¬ 
ments  of  Scandinavian  poefy.  Boys  were 
carefully  taught  thefe  fongs,  that  their  im- 
preiTible  hearts  might  be  early  aecuftomed 
to  the  knowledge  and  imitation  of  heroic 
feats  ;  and  prodigies  not  inferior  to  thofe 
which  accrued  from  them,  do  I  expect 
from  the  immortal  lays  of  the  Branden- 
burgh  Tyrteus,  and  the  glowing  fongs  of 
his  Swifs  brother. 

The  like  fpirit  introduced  itfelf  among 
the  ancient  Germans.  Their  youth  rufti- 
ed  into  the  thickeft  dangers,  with  the  foie 
view  of  being  celebrated  by  their  bards» 


“  among  one  another.”  The  feventh  was,  fays  the 
Hiftorian,  a  young  man  in  the  flower  of  life,  and 
very  beautiful  :  his  light  hair  refembled  filk,  and 
hung  in  curls  on  his  flioulders.  "Torcbill  a/ked  him 
what  he  thought  of  death. — u  It  is  weleome,  only 
“  fee  that  no  Have  touches  my  hair,  and  that  it  be 
<(  not  befmeared  with  my  blood.”  Northern  Anti- 
quities . 

He 
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He  who  had  eminently  diftinguifhed  him- 
felf,  was  deified  on  his  deceafe,  and  his 
defendants  raifed  to  a  level  with  princes, 
befides  great  gifts  and  parcels  of  land  fet¬ 
tled  on  them  ;  and  to  hold  their  honours 
whilft  they  lived  becoming  fuch  anceftors. 

Among  the  Francs,  a  beautiful  young 
woman  never  beftowed  her  inclination,  but 
on  a  man  of  fingular  valour,  who,  to  fig- 
nalize  both  his  merit  and  the  ardour  of  his 
love,  makes  it  his  firft  buftnefs  to  feek  an 
opportunity  of  exercifing  his  arms.  With¬ 
out  having  taken  prifoners,  mounting  a 
dangerous  aclivity,  driven  the  enemy  from 
an  important  poft,  there  was  no  hopes  of 
fuccefs  in  courtfhip  ;  the  women  chufing 
rather  that  their  lovers  fhould  die  fword 
in  hand,  than  turn  their  back.  Germany 
every  where  refounded  with  the  harfh  din 
of  arms ;  the  banner  of  renown  waved 
over  every  tomb ;  and  even  now,  every 
worthy  German  walks  with  an  inward 
reverence  over  the  fields  which  cover  the 
remains  of  his  great  anceftors,  and  in  the 
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forefts,  where  their  reputation  ftiJl  as  it 
were  hovers  about  the  moffy  oaks. 

Could  the  Northern  people  amiclft 
fuch  fentiments,  depart  from  that  exalted 
felf-efteem  which  their  codes,  their  reli¬ 
gion,  their  poets  inculcate,  by  fo  many 
motives  fo  flrongly  urged.  If  their  fathers 
have  not  tranfmitted  to  them  any  great 
fondnefs  for  civil  reputation,  yet  do  they 
inherit  from  them  the  nobleft  examples  of 
firmnefs  and  courage,  and  fpirits  glowing 
with  emulation. 

Among  the  moft  valiant  nations,  pride 
in  the  military  reputation  of  their  anceftors 
was  the  principal  incentive  of' their  cou- 
rage.  The  children  of  the  Duns  were 
feized  with  a  kind  of  phrenzy,  at  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  great  feats  performed  by  their  an- 
ceftors  ;  and  the  hoary  fathers  would  fhed 
tears  on  feeing  that  they  could  no  longer 
hope  to  equal  the  juvenile  vigour  and 
ardour  of  their  vegete  offspring.  The  Ja- 
pannefe  were  once  a  martial  nation,  fond 
of  glory,  and  illuftrious  enterprizes,  and 

of 
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of  fignalizing  their  contempt  of  death. 
Their  nioft  ancient  families  were  even 
obfervant  to  recommend  themfelves  by  a 
graceful  and  majeftic  demeanor.  The 
pride  arifing  from  the  military  reputation 
of  anceftors,  was  fomented  in  them  in 
their  early  youth  ;  their  education  was 
chiefly  calculated  to  implant  ideas  of  cou¬ 
rage  and  heroifm.  War  fongs  and  tri¬ 
umphant  hymns,  were  the  flrfl  harmony 
to  which  their  ears  were  accuftomed  ;  and 
one  great  tafk  in  their  fchools  was  to  tran¬ 
scribe  the  exploits  of  their  heroes,  and  the 
hiftories  of  their  anceflors,  who,  on  fome 
commendable  occafion,  had  devoted  them¬ 
felves  to  death. 

This  pride  it  was  which  likewife  ani¬ 
mated  the  ancient  Swiflers  to  face  any 
dangers  of  war ;  they  with  unfhaken  in¬ 
trepidity  trod  on  the  necks  of  their  nume¬ 
rous  enemies ;  a  handful  of  ruftics  wrefted 
their  liberty  from  the  powerful  hands  of 
their  cpprefTors.  The  memory  of  thefe 
ruflics  called  aloud  in  the  hearts  of  the 
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brave  Bernians  at  Laupen  ;  that  fmall 
corps  took  the  field,  determined  to  die 
becoming  the  Helvetian  glory  ;  crowned 
with  vine  leaves,  and  celebrating  the  au¬ 
thors  of  their  freedom,  they  encountered 
and  routed  their  haughty  enemies.  It  was 
to  the  memory  of  thofe  ruftics,  that  Au- 
flria  owed  its  fhameful  defeat  at  Sempach, 
in  1386,  where  the  Audrian  army  confift- 
ed  of  4000  choice  men,  among  whom 
were  many  eminent  nobility  ;  the  Swifs 
did  not  exceed  1300,  and  ill  armed  ;  but 
their  native  heroifm  prevailed  over  better 
weapons,  and  dexterity  and  numbers. 
Here  it  was  that  Arnold  Winkelried  per¬ 
formed  an  a£Iion  which  deferves  the  per¬ 
petual  veneration  of  Swifierland.  Seeing 
the  Audrians  were  not  to  be  broken,  be- 
caufe  being  armed  from  head  to  foot,  they 
had  difmounted,  and  forming  a  clofe  ba- 
talion,  prefented  a  front  all  iron,  and 
bridling  with  pikes  and  lances,  he  formed 
a  fcheme  to  facrifice  himfelf  for  his  coun¬ 
try  :  Friends ,  faid  he,  /  am  now  going  to 
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give  my  life  to  procure  you  the  victory  ;  I  only 
recommend  my  family  to  you .  Follow  me ^ 
and  a£l  in  conjequence  of  what  you  fee  me  do . 
J  hen  drawing  them  up  in  the  form  by 
the  Romans  called  cufeus  a  wedge,  and 
placing  himfelf  at  the  point  of  the  triangle, 
he  marched  up  to  the  centre  of  the  enemy, 
and  wrefting  their  pikes  from  feveral, 
cleared  a  way  for  the  Swifs  to  break  into 
this  iron  batahon,  who  being  incumbered 

O 

by  their  armour,  the  Swifs  obtained  a 
complete  victory.  In  this  battle  fell,  be- 
fides  the  duke  of  Auftria  himfelf,  above 
half  of  his  army.  The  memory  of  thefe 
ruftics  inflamed  the  hearts  of  the  twelve 
hundred  S  witters,  who,  not  far  from 
Bafle,  attacked  forty  thoufand  French, 
and  difputed  the  vidlory  with  fuch  obfti- 
nacy,  that  the  few  remaining  perifhed  un¬ 
der  the  ruins  of  a  church,  which,  after 
their  retreat  into  it,  was  fet  on  fire. 
The  memory  of  thefe  ruftics  adluated 
in  the  hearts  of  our  fathers,  who,  at 
Murten,  drove  the  Burgundians  as  whirls 
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fand.  The  memory  of  thefe  ruftics,  while 
their  progeny  was  not  yet  degenerated, 
was  produ£live  of  a  thoufand  immortal 
a£fions,  which  gained  them  the  confidence 
of  princes,  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and 
an  honourable  peace  with  foreigners 

K  2  To 


*  Louis  XI.  while  dauphin,  was  witnefs  of  the 
prodigies  of  valour  they  performed  at  the  battle  of 
St.  James,  near  Bafil,  and  he  then  formed  the  de- 
fign  of  flri&ly  engaging  in  his  intereft  fo  intrepid  a 
a  nation.  The  twelve  hundred  brave  men,  who  on 
this  occafion  firft  defeated  the  vanguard  of  the  Ar- 
magnacs,  which  was  eighteen  thoufand  ftrong, 
afterwards  rafhly  engaging  the  body  of  the  army, 
eleven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  were  killed,  and 
thirty-two  wounded.  Twelve  men  only  efcaped, 
who  were  confidered  by  their  countrymen  as  cow¬ 
ards,  that  had  preferred  a  life  of  fhame  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  dying  for  their  country.  But  befides  their 
terrifying  the  enemy,  and  preferving  Switzerland 
from  a  ruinous  invafion,  they  did  it  great  fervice  by 
the  glory  they  acquired  by  their  arms.  A  reputa¬ 
tion  for  an  inviolable  fidelity  is  not  lefs  advanta¬ 
geous  to  that  nation,  and  it  has  in  all  times  been 
careful  of  preferving  it.  The  canton  of  Zug  pu- 

nifhed 
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To  cultivate  peace,  the  Swifs  in  their 
grant  of  troops,  make  it  only  defenfive  j 
thole  in  the  fervice  of  France  never  crofs 
the  Rhine  to  attack  the  empire.  The 
brave  Daulhofler,  commandant  of  a  corps 
of  200  men  in  the  French  army,  and  of 
which  his  four  fons  formed  the  firft  rank, 
on  the  general’s  infixing  that  he  fhould 
crofs  the  Rhine,  and  march  into  Ger- 
many,  he,  without  any  further  ceremony, 
broke  his  pike  and  returned  to  Berne. 

Thus  the  pride  arifing  from  the  honour¬ 
able  commemoration  of  valiant  anceftors, 
is  an  inexhauftible  fource  of  magnanimity, 
and  the  fureft  prefervation  againft  { loth 
and  degeneracy. 


nifhed  with  death,  the  foldier  who  difcovered  the 
duke  of  Milan  to  the  French,  when  to  efcape  them 
he  had  dilguifed  himfelf,  and  walked  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Swifs  marching  out  of  Novara. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

0/  the  pride  arifing  from  the  reputation  ac¬ 
quired  Vy  a  people  in  aits  and  j climes . 

J3  Y  this  pride  is  to  be  underflood,  the 
high  eftimation  a  nation  forms  of  itfelf 
from  ths  acknowledged  fuperior  talents 
of  its  anceftors,  or  as  being  themfeives 
poflefTed  of  fuch  talents.  This  felf- 
efteem  is  the  natural  confequence  of  the 
high  idea  entertained  of  arts  and  faiences* 
and  their  happy  influence  on  the  foul.  By 
them  is  the  mind  developed,  the  circle  of 
its  operations  enlarged,  its  mode  of  think¬ 
ing  refined,  and  every  latent  fpark  of  ge¬ 
nius  kindled.  A  mind  thus  enlightened, 
fees  into  the  univerial  errors  of  nations, 
the  prejudices  and  illuiions  of  all  ages  ;  to 
it,  and  to  it  alone,  is  known  intellectual 
gcodnefs,  beauty,  and  truth.  Like  a  fu¬ 
perior  effence  looking  down  from  heaven 
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cn  us’  tranquil  it  beholds  mankind  Hill 
"wandering  in  the  darknefs  of  error;  and 
many  their  deflections  amidlt  the  tempefts 
raging  in  this  fublunary  fcene. 

The  Enfemble  of  fciences  teaches  the 
foul  a  fenfe  of  its  moft  proper  greatnefs, 
and  fills  it  with  difguft  for  laurels  f Lined 
with  human  blood.  Darius  was  conquer¬ 
ed,  and  Afia  had  been  fubdued,  when 
Alexander  wrote  to  Ariftotle  his  pre¬ 
ceptor,  That  he  had  much  rather  furpafs  men 
by  knowledge  and  penetration,  than  by  extent 
of  dominions.  He  had  likewife  years  be- 
iore  laid  to  Diogenes,  when  Handing  be¬ 
fore  his  cafk,  Were  I  not  Alexander ,  I  could 
wljh  my f elf  Diogenes . 

This  noble  fentiment  of  anceftrial 
glory,  fpreads  itfeif  through  a  whole  na¬ 
tion,  when  noted  for  having  produced  a 
great  number  of  eminent  perfonages.  The 
memory  of  worthies  who  have  lived  for 
their  country,  well  difpofed  minds  hold  in 
equal  account  with  the  memory  of  heroes 
who  have  died  for  their  country.  Every 

nation 
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nation  values  itfelt  on  thole  of  its  literati, 
philofophers  and  artificers,  who  having 
paid  the  tribute  of  death,  no  longer  excite 
the  public  envy.  The  nations  who  enter¬ 
tain  the  higheft  notions  of  their  great  men, 
are  often  the  very  lalb  in  paying  them  a  due 
regard  when  living*.  It  is  only  for  thofe, 
who  being  already  confined  to  the  grave, 
{land  no  longer  in  any  bodies  way,  that 
fuch  an  efteem  is  to  be  expe&ed  which 
envy  will  no  longer  prey  on.  With  thefe 
limitations,  the  fame  ot  a  nation  may  be 
termed  the  product  arifing  from  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  fome  individuals  to  the  general 
niafs  of  genius  of  all  the  natives. 

T  H  E  Y  who  have  enlightened  their 
country  by  their  talents,  exalted  it  by 
their  philofophy,  embeiliilied  by  their  ge¬ 
nius,  may  be  faid  to  have  carried  their 
nation’s  name  on  their  (boulders  to  the 


*  Seven  wealthy  towns  contend  for  Homer  dead, 
Thro’  which,  when  living,  Homer  begg’d  his  bread. 
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moft  diftant  countries,  and  the  remotefi: 
po  erity  ;  that  after  the  period  of  earthly 
exigence,  their  more  noble  part  lives  and 
'  operates  ;  and  unimpaired  by  long  fUCCef- 

r  °f  tIme’  bec»™«  an  inheritance  to 
-nations.  The  impreffes  of  their  great 

°U  s  are  admired  in  monuments  left  to  us 
f°r  °Ur  admiration  and  inflation.  In 
tnem  ft,  11  breathes  their  genius,  there  ft,!] 
blazes  patriotifm’s  facred  fire  ;  from  thence 

*  Cr°inmunicated  itfelf  to  the  breafts  of 
t  mfe  great  perfonages,  who  have  adorned 

the,r  C°;Umr>r  in  Succeeding  ages.  Still 
may  tnofe  monuments  emit  a  fpark  which 
may  revive  priftine  fublimity  of  fentiment 

Ul  3  ,aj)guorous  progeny,  that  it  ft  all  pant 
after  the  inheritance  it  had  forfeited  ;  and, 

m  /he  admiration  of  its  refplendencv’ 
pi  efs  forwards  to  the  recovery  of  it. 

I  he  Greeks  were  fenfibie,  that  for 
conlolation  in  adverfity,  deliverance  in 
dangers,  the  extenlion  of  their  reputation, 
and  the  glory  of  their  actions,  they  were 
entirely  indebted  to  their  literati.  Many 

of 
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of  the  Athenians,  who,  being  taken  pri- 
foners  in  Nicias’s  unfortunate  expedition 
to  Sicily,  were  made  (laves  of,  owed 
their  prefervation,  or  at  leaft  their  well¬ 
being,  to  Euripides,,  whofe  verfes  they 
ufed  to  repeat  to  their  matters.  In  fuch 
celebrity  were  the  Grecian  geniufes,  that 
fome  Grecian  envoys  coming  to  the  king 
of  Perfia,  the  firft  queftion  he  afked  them 
was,  How  the  poet  Arijlophanes  did?  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  father  of  poefy,  all 
Achilles's  fighting  would  not  have  refcued 
his  name  from  oblivion.  Ptolomey  Phi- 
ladelphus,  whom  his  courage  and  probity 
xaifed  to  the  throne,  being  full  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  fpirit,  fo  improved  his  capital  Alex¬ 
andria,  that  it  became  the  metropolis  of 
arts  and  fciences*  The  mufeum  he  found¬ 
ed,  was  the  moft  ancient  and  moft  fplen- 
did  temple  ever  raifed  in  honour  of  the 
fciences,  and  in  it  he  fettled  many  profeflors, 
all  of  diftinguiftied  abilities.  He  made  it 
an  afylum  for  perfecuted  philofophers  ; 
and  in  their  panegyrics,  found  a  furer  path 
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to  glory  than  all  his  oflentatious  predecef- 
fors,  who,  with  their  pyramids  feemed  to 
brave  Heaven,  and  inlure  a  name  beyond 
decay. 

Rome  facrificed  conqueft  to  literature, 
and  relinquished  military  glory  for  the 
more  humane  reputation  of  arts  and  fci- 
enccs.  What  if  the  arms  of  that  powerful 
people,  had  fubdued  Greece,  yet  was  Greece 
able  to  fhew  the  Romans,  that  greatnefs  of 
genius  raifes  the  Have  above  his  mailer, 
and  that  it  is  not  only  at  the  head  of  vic¬ 
torious  armies,  and  on  the  ruins  of  de. 
molifhed  thrones,  this  greatnefs  is  at¬ 
tained. 

The  fall  of  the  Republic  feemed  to 
firengthen  the  intereilof  arts  and  fciences. 
The  world  fubmitted  itfelf  to  the  arbitrary 
will  of  one  lord,  and  the  tyrant  Auguflrus, 
as  difgufied  with  blood fhed,  became  a 
munificent  patron  to  the  mufes..  bH  de¬ 
lights  to  hear  Virgil  read  his  poetry  to  him, 
and  when  the  poet  was  fpent  with  reading, 
no  lefs  a  perfon.than  the  firft  minifier  of 

Rate 
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it ate  relieved  him,  and  once  when  reciting 
his  lines  on  Marcellus,  a  deceafed  Ton  of 
the  emperor’s,  O&avia,  his  confort,  fell 
into  a  fwoon,  and  Auguftus  hirnfelf  was 
moved  to  tears* *.  The  fame  emperor  had 
pitched  upon  the  poet  Horace  for  his  fa¬ 
vourite,  but  Horace  had  the  refolution  to 
decline  that  brilliant  honour.  Rome,  even 
in  its  fhackles,  was  dill  great  in  its  geni- 
ufes.  Their  fame  was  the  fame  of  the  date, 
and  the  people’s  pride. 

The  honours  paid  to  thofe  who  didin- 
guidiedthemfelve&by  their  genius  and  lite¬ 
rary  abilities,  was  the  mod  exuberant  germ 
of  great  men,  both  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  In  the  Ceramicum§  at  Athens, 

were 


*  The  lines  are  from  860  to  885,  book  VI.  of 
the  Eneid,  and  the  emprefs  farther  prefented  him 
with  ten  fefterces,  between  eighty  and  ninety  pounds 
for  each  line. 

*  There  were  two  places  fo  called  at  Athens,  one 
within  the  city,  andcontainingjinnumerable  buildings, 
as  temples,  theatres,  porticoes,  &c,  the  other  in  the 
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were  ere&ed  ftatues  of  its  illuflrious  citi¬ 
zens.  Greece  was  every  where  full  of 

iuch  honorary  remembrancers.  Their  re¬ 
putation  on  all  fides  prefented  itfelf  to  the 
mind,  which  in  confequence,  burnt  with 
impatience  to  deferve  the  like  memorials. 
T  he  graves  feemed  to  open,  and  fliades  of 
the  dead  to  return  on  earth,  to  animate  the 
Roman  youth  in  the  purfuit  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  the  juft,  and  the  grand  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  impulfe  of  honour  beat  ftrong  in 
them,  when  they  faw  the  flatues  of  their 
great  fore-fathers  drawn  in  proceflion  to 


h1  burbs,  and  which  betides  being  a  public  burial- 
place,  contained  the  Academy,  and  many  other  edi¬ 
fices  5  Athens  was  iikewife  famous  for  its  conftitu- 

tion  and  police,  concerning  which  their  iegiilator, 
Solon,  fays  ; 

What  pow'r  was 'fit  l  did  on  all  hefionv , 

Nor  rais  dthe  mean  too  high,  nor  pref s' d  too  low, 
^The  rich  that  rul  d  and  escs'ty  ojfi.ee  bore , 

Con  fin  d  by  laws  would  not  opprefs  the  poor , 

Beth  parties  l  fecur'd  jrom  lawlefs  might , 

So  mnt  encroach'd  upon  another's  right . 

Potter's  Archaeologia  Graces,. 

dignify 
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dignify  folemnities,  amidlt  acclamations  of 
praife. 

Never  is  a  nation  more  powerfully  fti- 
mulated  to  the  love  of  fcience  and  virtue, 
than  when  it  views  domeflic  patterns  of 
this  kind  with  a  generous  pride.  Every 
nation  owes  efleem  to  thofe  by  whom  it 
has  been  enlightened  and  amended.  It 
will  honour  even  the  images  of  them,  it 
will  celebrate  their  memories,  and  every 
heart  will  glow  with  a  fervid  defire  of  fucfv 
honours,  and  the  magnanimity,  which  has 
deferved  them,..  Accordingly,  the  pride- 
arifing  from  the  thought  of  pre-eminence 
in  abilities  and  talents,  over  other  nations*, 
was  efpecially  prevalent  among  the  Greeks, 
and  Romans. 

Athens,  fo  early  as  under  Pericles,  rai fed 
the  aftoniflmient  of  its  neighbours,  by  the 
mailer-pieces  of  its  [literati  and  artificers. 
Pericles  perpetuated  the  memory  of  his 
heroes,  by  Phidas’s  creative  hand  ;  it  was 
he  who,  by  his  eloquence,  carried  the  At¬ 
tic  fpirit  to  its  higheft  flight.  He  was  the' 
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very  foul  of  Athens.  There  is  no  reading 
Paufanias’s  travels,  through  that  beautiful 
country,  without  a  ravilhing  impreffion  of 
the  molt  exalted  ideas.  The  reader  is  tran- 
fported  with  the  defcriptions  of  its,  multi¬ 
farious  mafter-pieces ;  and  exquifite  pro¬ 
ductions  of  architecture,  fculpture,  and 
painting,  embellithing  every  corner  of 
Greece  ;  all  conducted  under  a  mafculine 
and  judicious  tafte.  Greece,  during  a  long 
fucceffion  of  centuries,  brought  forth  in  all 
the  feveral  branches  of  the  fublime,  men 
who  prompted  by  a  creative  genius,  ftruck 
out  of  the  common  path,  and  gained  im¬ 
mortality,  through  ways  before  untriedt 
T  o  exalt  their  fouls  and  enlarge  their 
knowledge,  the  love  of  truth,  and  defire 
of  perfection  put  thofe  great  men  on  very 
long  and  hazardous  journies.  Even  the 
veftiges  left  by  the  Romans  in  three  parts 
of  the  world  of  their  grandeur,  and  their 
thirft  after  endlefs  glory,  are,  together  with 
their  religious  reverence  for  the  memories 

cf 
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of  their  great  men9  fo  many  evident  marks 
of  their  pride. 

Italy,  England,  and  France,  have  of 
late  come  neareft  to  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  a  juft  eftimate  of  their  own  me¬ 
rits  in  arts  and  feiences. 

The  Italians  are  certainly  well  ground¬ 
ed  in  that  pride,  as  built  on  the  renown  of 
their  nation  for  arts  and  feiences.  No 
fooner  had  the  Italian  cities  fet  up  the 
ftandard  of  liberty,  when  from  the  gloom 
of  a  Gothic  chaos,  ifiued  that  light  which 
had  formerly  irradiated  Greece.  The  ar¬ 
dour  of  thefe  revolutions  impregnated  all 
arts  and  feiences,  and  produced  immortal 
pieces  of  every  kind  :  Florence,  liberal  of 
the  wealth  accruing  from  an  extenfive 
trade  and  flourifhing  manufa&ures,  and 
a&uated  by  that  defire  of  honour  which  is 
the  concomitant  of  genius  and  the  parent  of 
great  defigns  and  a&ions,  affedted  every 
kind  of  glory.  Europe  beheld  the  patrio¬ 
tic,  political,  and  military  virtues  revived, 
together  with  the  arts  and  feiences,  the 

fources 
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fources  of  which  the  Barbarians  had  fo  long 
deffroyed.  Florence,  both  before  and  un¬ 
der  the  JVIedicis,  was  Athens  in  its  meridian* 
of  profperity.  Italy,  now  fo  prieft-ridden, 
is  of  all  the  {fates  in  Europe,  that  where  the 
fine  arts  firff  found  objedls  for  application 
and  encouragement,  emulation  and  recom- 
pence.  From  that  city  have  ever  come  the 
firft  fparks  which  prefaged  and  produced 
the  greateft  returns  of  light..  The  Fran- 
cifcan  monk,  who  was  elevated  to  the 
papal  dignity  by  the  title  of  Sixtus  V.  did 
more  for  the  embellifhment  of  Rome,  in 
his  fhort  papacy  of  five  years,  than  the  re¬ 
nowned  Auguflus,.  during  a  reign  of  forty 
years,  and  with  all  the  riches  of  the  world 
at  his  command.  From  Italy  were  ac¬ 
quired  thofe  fciences,  which  have  proved 
a  fund  of  fuch  glorious  advantages  to  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  efpecially  to  Italy  that  we  owe 
the  fine  arts  and  good  tafte,  in  fetting  be¬ 
fore 'us  fo  great  a  number  of  inimitable 
fpecimens.. 


The 
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The  veneration  of  the  Italians  for  great 
men  contributed  greatly  to  the  formation 
of  them.  Florence  is  full  of  monuments 
erected  to  their  memory,  both  by  the  fo- 
vereigns  of  the  country  and  private  perfons. 
The  celebrated  Viviani’s  houfein  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Santa  Maria  Novella,  is  a 
monument  of  his  gratitude  to  the  illuftrious 
Galileo,  whofe  fcholar  he„  likewife  every 
where  took  a  pleafure  in  faying  he  had 
been. 

The  front  of  this  houfe  is  adorned  with 
a  buflo,  in  bronze,  of  that  reftorer  of  the 
moft  fublime  fciences,  and  between  the 
windows  are  the  dates  and  accounts  of 
thofe  difcoveries  with  which  Galileo  en¬ 
riched  thofe  fciences. 

The  Florentines  carry  their  reverence 
for  the  monuments  of  the  golden  age  of 
fcience  fo  far,  that  it  is  accounted  facrilege 
even  to  cleanfe,  fcrape,  and  polifh  thofe 
ftatues  which  are  expofed  to  the  open  air, 
and  the  incidents  of  the  ftreets  and  fquares. 
Three  hundred  and  three  fcore  public 

ftatues, 
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ftatues,  which  prefent  the  traveller  with  a 
fpedacle  not  inferior  to  any  Paufanias- 
faw  in  the  moft  fplendid  cities  of  Greece, 
are  left  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  feafons, 
and  to  the  diferetion  of  the  people,  who, 
which  I  fear  is  more  than  can  be  Paid  of 

any  country  but  Italy,  venerate  them  as 
reJicks. 

SThis  refpeCt,  which  is  hereditary,  and 
even  univerfal,  efpecially  in  Florence,  has 
its  principle  in  a  tafie  for  fine  things,  and 
that  proceeds  from  a  daily  cufiom  of  feeing 
tijein  admired,  and  hearing  them  praifed. 
A  lady  of  Rome,  or  Florence,  will  hold 
forth  as  pertinently  on  works  of  virtu ,  as. 
any  profefior  in  Germany  on  his  fcience. 

The  Florentines  in  their  refpeft  for 
whatever  has  any  connexion  with  their 
country,  are  like  the  ancient  Athenians, 
In  their  eyes,  Florence  is,  with  regard  to 
all  Europe,  what  Athens  was  in  Ifocrates’s 
celebrated  panegyric,  comparatively  with 
all  the  other  parts  of  Greece.  They  not 
only  fee  in  Florence,  the  moft  excellent 

productions 
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productions  of  all  kinds,  but  by  fomething 
of  a  bias  towards  vanity,  all  they  fee  elfe- 
where,  is  mere  rudenefs  and  barbarifm. 
They  are  the  men,  to  whom  belong  every 
ingenious  invention  and  mafterly  perfor¬ 
mance. 

Among  other  indifputable  inftances  of 
the  barbarifm  of  foreigners,  the  Florentines 
make  themfelves  very  merry  with  a  (lory 
of  a  Ruffian  nobleman,  when  viewing 
baron  Stofch’s  mufeum.  The  librarian, 
among  other  curiofities,  fhewing  him  a  bull: 
of  the  baron,  faid,  This  is  a  buft  of  my  lordy 
Ah!  (anfwered  the  Ruffian,  with  the  mien 
of  a  connoifTeur )  fo  antique . 

But  Italy,  once  the  queen  of  the  world, 
is  now  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  prey  of 
nations  formerly  its  {laves  ;  once  the 
nurfery  of  all  arts  and  fciences,  is  now 
accufed  of  fleeping  over  its  withered  laurels, 
and  of  being  fallen  from  that  lofty  repu¬ 
tation  to  which  Columbo  and  Galileo  had 
raifed  it  ;  the  former  by  his  difcoveries  of 
new  worlds  on  earth,  and  the  latter  in  the 

aerial 


aeiial  expanfe;  if  the  feeds  which  produced 
thofe  men  be  ftill  exifting,  yet  are  they 
now  uncultivated  and  torpid,  not  yielding 
fo  much  as  any  fhoots  or  leaves.  The 
Italians,  for  a  century  paft,  are  no  longer 
the  fame  people;  they  have  in  the  per¬ 
formances  of  their  anceftors,  mafter-pieces 
and  models  of  good  tafte  before  their  eyes, 
but  thofe  valueable  remains  have  loft  all 
their  influence  on  them,  no  longer  inflam¬ 
ing  the  genius,  or  awaking  any  talent. 
Italy,  now,  inftead  of  being  vifited  by  tra¬ 
vellers,  for  the  fake  of  its  inhabitants,  is 
vifited  only  for  the  fake  of  the  places 
which  they  inhabit. 

These  reproaches,  however,  are  excef- 
five,  and  to  Italians  the  more  unpolite  and 
offenfive,  few  nations  being  fo  fenfible  to 
the  efteem  of  foreigners.  In  philofophy, 
mathematics,  natural  hiftory,  medicine, 
and  the  fine  arts,  Italy  rivals  France  and 
England.  Adoft  Italian  academies  are  now 
intent  on  refeuing  the  fciences  from, 
jejune  difeuftions,  and  applying  them  to 


the  neceflities  of  mankind.  The  nobility 
and  dignitaries  of  the  church  account  it  not 
in  the  leaf!  unbecoming  their  dignity,  to 
lay  themfelves  out  in  furpafling  each  other 
in  every  kind  of  human  fcience,  whilft  in 
the  mean  time,  the  commonality  at  Rome, 
and  ail  over  Italy  is  without  knowledge 
or  principle,  and  their  only  inftrution  is 
now  and  then  the  punifhments  of  male¬ 
factors.  A  tafle  for  folid  ftudies  is  fpread- 
ing  all  over  Italy ;  many  authors  write 
with  fingular  freedom,  and  their  thoughts 
deviate  greatly  from  the  old  ftandard.  The 
lateft  Italian  philofophers  have  broken  the 
fetters  of  the  hierarchy  and  defpotifm,  with 
a  boldnefs  fcarce  to  be  parallelled.  He 
who  has  perufed  the  Riformo  di  Italia ,  a 
new  production,  by  a  nobleman  ;  the  im¬ 
mortal  Baccaria’s  Treatife  of  Crimes  and 
Penalties ;  the  Cojfee-houfe ,  an  Italian  week¬ 
ly  paper,  compared  with  which  the  cele- 

a 

brated  Englifh  Spectator  appears  to  be 
written  only  for  frivolous  women ;  Refec¬ 
tions  of  an  Italian  on  the  Church  in  general ; 

the 
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the  regular  and  fecidar  clergy  and  the  Pope , 
will  be  afhamed  at  having  even  imagined 
that  genius  was  extinft  in  Italy. 

The  Englifh  are  as  eminent  in  all 
fciences,  and  I  could  almoft  fay  in  all  arts, 
as  men  can  pollibly  be,  withal  it  is  very 
apparent  that  they  are  highly  fenfible  of 
the  fuperiority  j  and  the  honours  which 
they  liberally  Ihew  to  to  their  diftinguifhed 
countrymen  are  a  convi&ive  proof  how 
much  they  value  themfelves  on  their 
merits. 

There  is  no  country  on  the  face  of  the 
globe  where  they  fo  far  divert  a  man  of  his 
birth,  his  rank,  and  every  thing  which  is 
not  inherent  and  perfonal.  In  Germany, 
the  queftion  concerning  a  rtranger  is,  Is  he 
a  nobleman  ?  In  Holland,  Is  he  rich  ?  But 
in  England  it  is  afked,  What  fort  of  a  man  is 
he  ?  A  noble  of  the  firrt  rank  complained 
to  Henry  VIII.  of  the  painter  Holbein 
having  affronted  him,  to  which  the  king 
anfwered,  No  more  of  your  complaints  againjl 
Holbein  ;  of  f even  ploughmen  I  can  at  pkafure 

make 


make  as  many  lords ,  but  to  make  one  Holbein 
is  beyond  my  power .  Even  a  minifter  of 
(late  in  England,  is  a  kind  of  an  inter¬ 
mediate  being  between  angel  and  beafh 
My  lord  Chatham  is  eagerly  deified  by 
fome,  and  as  virulently  befpattered  by 
others ;  and  yet  no  where  is  merit  lefs 
made  a  crime  of  than  in  England.  This 
people,  though  fooutrageoufiy  turbulent  on 
any  fufpicion  of  a  fcheme  again#  liberty; 
readily  lays  afide  enmity,  feet,  and  fa&ion 
when  great  talents  are  to  be  rewarded. 
Under  the  fame  roof  where  are  interred 
their  kings,  lie  their  geniufes.  The  re¬ 
mains  of  an  a£lrefs,  for  whom,  in  France, 
a  Iay-ftall  would  be  thought  good  enough, 
in  England  are  depofited  among  the  chief* 
of  the  (late.  Newton  whilft  living  had 
extraordinary  honours  paid  him  in  this 
nurfery  of  great  men  ;  and  was  interred 
with  regal  pomp  in  the  (lately  repofitory 
of  fame  among  the  great  and  the  learned, 
and  even  among  crowned  heads.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  nobility  of  this  kingdom,  invited 
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by  the  honours  paid  to  eminent  geniufes, 
have,  in  all  ages,  interlaced  the  palm  of 
fciences  with  their  coronets  ;  and  in  their 
daily  intercourfe  the  mod  abdrufe  or  im¬ 
portant  difquifitions  are  as  cudomary  as 
difputes  about  a  new  head-drefs  or  a  ra¬ 
gout,  in  France. 

The  Englifh  are  more  knowing  than 
other  nations,  only  as  being  more  free  ;  for 
that  fpirit  of  liberty  of  which  mod  republics 
have  not  fo  much  as  an  idea  prompts  the 
Englifh  ardently  to  apply  themfelves  to  the 
fciences,  difcufs  the  intereds  of  nations,  to 
be  ever  taken  up  with  great  obje&s,  and 
over  doing  great  things.  Their  acquire¬ 
ments  and  their  perfpicuity  difpel  detri¬ 
mental  prepofTedlons,  and  overthrow  all 
illicit  power  ;  it  is  only  a  legal  authority 
wifely  conducted,  which  can  dand  their  re- 
fearches.  Mod  free  nations  are  but  fuper- 
ficial  thinkers ;  whild  the  Englifh,  their 
wings  being  unclipped,  range  at  will  the 
infinite  expanfe  of  contemplation. 

A  SCENE 
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A  sense  of  national  merit  in  the  fciences. 
often  fhews  itfeif  among  the  f'rench,  ani 
it  is  what  they  are  moft  iuftly  intitled  to. 
We  are  too  much  accultomed  to  view  them 
only  in  a  frivolous  light,  wherees  much 
more  matter  do  they  afford  for  panegyric 
than  for  fatyr. 

J 

THEgeniufes  of  theFrcnch,at  this  time, 
may  be  (tiled  tranfcendent ;  they  feem 
formed  for  every  thing  becoming  man; 
they  meafure  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  havs 
a  molt  imprefiible  fenfibility  ;  they  improve 
the  inoff  abftrufe  fciences,  and  draw  tears 
from  our  eyes  for  imaginary  diftreffes.  All 
their  writings  abound  in  beauties  fcarce 
imitable.  Order  and  method,  energy,  and 
nature,  perfpicuity  and  propriety  fhinc 
with  mingled  rays,  nothing  fuperfluous, 
nothing  trivial  ;  every  thought  is  exhibited 
in  its  moil  affecting  light.  As  to  that 
moft  valuable  fcience  of  being  at  once  both 
fcholars  and  men,  no  nation  can  be  offend¬ 
ed  at  the  French  being  recommended  as 
models  ;  the  midnight  lamp  fees  them  at 
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their  lucubrations,  yet  has  pedantry  no 
place  in  them. 

It  is  the  French,  particularly,  who  hav$ 
flecked  out  the  fciences  in  Attic  elegance. 
Their  drama  mufl  in  the  whole  be  allowed, 
to  furpafs  every  other,  and  for  the  moft 
agreeable  and  beneficial  of  all  arts,  and 
fciences  fociality  and  good  manners  all 
nations  yield  the  palm  to  them.  They 
have  .brought  natural  hiftory,  politics,  com¬ 
merce,  the  finances.,  mid  likewife  painting 
and  fculpture,  nearly  to  their  utmoft  point 
jof  perfection.  The  numerous  employ¬ 
ments  and  rewards  for  men  ,of  learning  of 

to 

all  kinds,  give  France  a  very  great  advan¬ 
tage,  as  inciting  diligence  and  endeavours 
after  fuperiority,  and  thus  have  been  great¬ 
ly  conducive  in  raifing  France  to  the  pre¬ 
eminence  in  which  it  Hands  for  agronomy 
and  the  art  of  war.  Philofophy  daily  gains 
.ground  among  them.  At  prefen t,  men  in¬ 
deed  think  on  every  thing,  and  the  French 
as  much  as  any  men  whatever.  It  were 
Xo  P.c  wi.Cied  that  their  geniufes,  did  not 

carry 
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carry  their  complaifance  fo  far  to  a  fex 
which  can  give  a  value  to  trifles,  and  ftamp 
a  ridicule  on  what  is  really  great ;  to  a 
fex  which  is  welcome  to  the  dominion  over 
hearts,  if  it  will  but  leave  us  the  dire&ion, 
of  the  mind. 

There  is  farther  another  kind  of  ra¬ 
tional  felf-efteem,  of  which,  though  arifing 
from  the  nobleft  principles,  the  benefit  is 
very  often  mifunderftood  and  abufed ,  yet  ma- 
jiifeftly  productive  of  every  thing  great,  and 
many  advantages.  I  mean  the  fpirit  of  li¬ 
berty,  which  Englifh  writings  have  tranf- 
fufed  into  the  hearts  of  the  French,  and 
impart  to  a  Parifian  philofopher  in  his 
lofty  manfion,  that  juft  and  neceftary  pride, 
which  comports  with  the  freedom  and  dig¬ 
nity  of  his  profeilion.  This  fpirit  does, 
honour  to  mankind,  and  is  a  relief,  when 
ufed  in  a  proper  manner,  to  clear  the  i n tel— 
kvftual  eye  from  the  motes  of  prejudices. 
The  Eno-lifh  look  on  the  French  as  a  na- 

o 

tion  of  Haves,  but  this  is  really  ridiculous -$ 
a  body  of  French  before  the  throne  are  not 
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lefs  free  than  the  mod  free  Englifhman  ; 
anti  feme  of  the  Eucyclopedifts  are  as 
Paunch  republicans  as  the  generality  of  the 
profeflors  of  law  in  Holland  and  StvifTer- 
land  ;  and  thefe  heroes  are  publicly  known. 

Farther,  the  parliaments  of  France 
do,  with  a  manly  and  free  eloquence,,  dif- 
play  and  afeertain  their  monarch’s  true  in- 
tereft  ;  they  lay  before  the  throne,  the  af¬ 
fections,  bleffings,  and  requells  of  all 
tanks,  tnat  from  thence,  fafety,  peace,  and 
profperity,  may  the  more  readily  flow 
down  on  the  palaces  of  the  great,  and  the 
cottages  of  the  poor.  Their  hearts  fink  not 
under  oppicfllon,  their  minds  are  ever  em¬ 
ployed  on  great  and  fublime  fubjeds,  and 
ready  to  forfeit  their  perfonal  liberty,  their 
lubltaiice  and  places,  rather  than  betray 
thcii  zeal  ior  truths  of  public  advantage. 

I  his  kind  of  fieedom  conlifls  in  the  free 
ule  of  their  knowledge  and  abilities  it 
arifes  from  philofophy,  and  not  from  the 
form  of  government,  being  much  more 
noble,.  as  Ip  ringing  from  a  more  noble 
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Source.  Thus  a  nation  can  hardly  exceed 
in  valuing  itfelf  on  free-thinking  and  free- 
Speaking,  not  as  being  allowed,  but  as 
really  being  not  allowed  fuch  freedom. 

Thus  the  national  pride  arifing  from 
the  merits  of  its  great  men,  with  regard  to 
arts  and  fciences,  is  juft,  and  pregnant  with 
many  advantages  whilft  keeping  within  due 
limitations  ;  for  as  promotive  of  true  phi- 
lofophy,  it  expels  fuperflition  and  ancient 
prejudices ;  and  the  greater  the  ferment  a- 
mong  the  Several  principles  and  opinions 
of  a  nation,  the  better  the  Spirit  of  liberty 
thrives. 


CHAP.  XIV. 


natural  Pride  arifing  from  the  Form  of 
Government* 


A  S  we  view  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
temple,  with  an  eye  of  reverence,  So  the 
ancient  laws  and  regulations  of  a  ftate,  to 

L  3  the 
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the  very  fmalleft  remains  of  freedom,  maker 
a  fimilar  impreffiion  on  the  mind. 

I  he  pride  arifing  from  the  national 
form  of  government,  is  a  fenfe  of  the  fupe- 
.nor  value  of  that  conftitutiort.  A  violent, 
heady,  untra&able  temper  cries  up  for  de¬ 
mocracy  $  he  who  is  fond  of  honour  de¬ 
clares  for  monarchy.  A  common  mind 
gives  the  preference  to  that  form  where  th© 
political  conflitution  is  moft  pregnant  with 
ptrfonal  advantages  to  himfelf;  a  generous 
Spirit  efpoufes  that  form  of  government 
which  he  fees  mofl  prod u dive  of  public 
happinefso  In  general,  mofl,  and  in  my 
opinion,  the  beft  grounded  pride,  is  in 
thofe  countries  where  a  man  depends  moft 
on  the  difcharge  offihis  duty,  and  leaft  on 
men,  that  is,  where  every  one  retains,  a& 
much  of  civil  freedom  as  comports  with  th© 
tranquil  fubfiftence  of  fociety. 

Every  government  finds  it  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty  to  raife  in  the  fubjeds  a 
proper  fenfe  of  its  fuperior  worth  ;  yet  it 
feems  no  more  than  natural  for  a  fubjcd  to 

love 
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love  and  regard  the  form  of  government  of 
his  country  as  both  divine  and  human  laws, 
always  recommended  it  to  their  relpect. 

A  reafonable  man  generally  finds  himlelf 
happy  under  a  moderate  government;  every 
fpark:  of  inward  complacency  irradiates 
every  thing  around  him.  The  befl  go¬ 
vernments  are  not  feldom  the  inoft  com¬ 
plained  of,  for  the  great  advantages  of  laws 
and  ordinances  are  without  any  external 
glare,  indeed  fcarce  vifible  to  a  fuperficial 
eye;  whereas  the  moft  minute  evils,  and 
fome  fuch  are  infeparable  from  all  govern¬ 
ments,  ftrike  thefenfes,  and,  magnified  to 
terrifying  fcare-crows  fet  the  inoonfiderat^ 
people  a-maddiftg. 

•  Under  the  {belter  of  the  public  liberty, 
the  fubjedf  is  happy,  both  in  common¬ 
wealths  and  in  monarchies  ;  in  common¬ 
wealths  by  right,  in  monarchies,  accident 
tally;  but  in  all  ftates,  v/her«  good  laws 
are  a  check  on  the  authority  of  men,  or 
where  a  good  prince  is  the  law. 


■ 

. 
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Chap.  xv. 

Of  Republican  Pride, 

RIDE  prevails  in  all  republics;  birt 

VDCn  1  ta!k  0f  the  Pride  of  republics,  I 
n°  fuch  rePublics  in  which  Diogenes’* 
lantern  would  be  wanting  to  find  a  repub¬ 
lican.  With  me,  a  republican  is  he  vvhofa 
predominant  principle  is  the  love  of  free 
com,  of  his  country,  0f  the  law,  and  a  de¬ 
lation  of  defpotifm.  Others  may  be  of 

?  d,fferent  °Pinion>  “d  they  are  welcome, 
lam,  however,  very  far  from  denying  that 

there  are  noble  republicans  in  monarchies 

and  fordid  fouls  in  republics,  if  unfortunate* 

¥  my  idea  of  a  republican  be  true. 

Pride  in  republics  refts  on  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  freedom,  equality,  and  fecurity  , 
freedom  is  that  ftate  of  man,  in  which  no 
•utward  force  retrains  him  from  putting 

hi& 
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his  good  defigns  in  execution  by  juft  me^- 
fures.  The  will  mud  be  fubjefl:  to  our 
reafon  and  equity,  for  we  cannot  will  any 
thins;  without  a  motive.  If  man,  in  a  Hate 
of  fociety,  wills  any  thing  evil,  he  is  ever 
oppofed  by  a  power  which,  if  he  liftens  to 
its  voice,  diverts  him  from  the  execution 
of  it;  but  this  power  does  not  take  from 
him  his  original  right ^  freedom,  in  a  focial 
Hate,  goes  no  farther  than  a  right  to  fatisfy 
our  real  neceffities  in  a  manner  which  in¬ 
jures  no  other  ;  did  it  indulge  us  farther,  it 
would  be  licentioufnefs.  This  idea  of 
freedom  perfectly  accords  with  the  flate  of 
a  republican  ;  he  wills  whilft  the  law  does 
not  oppofe  his  will. 

Mules  travel  on  fafely  along  the  brink 
of  a  precipiece,  if  left  to  themfelves  ;  now 
this  is  not  the  good  fortune  of  man  ;  for 
without  laws,  liberty  would  fcarce  fubfift 
in  the  focial  {fate.  The  will  is  far  from 
being  alwrays  di reefed  by  reafon  and  pro¬ 
priety  ;  the  very  laws  themfelves  arc  not 
unfrequently  found  infufRcient  to  keep  man 
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v/ithin  juft  limits.  On.  this  account  all’ 
republics  have  inverted  a  number  of  citizens- 
who  have  deferved  well  of.  their  country, 

or  who  are  thought  worthy  to  ferve  the. 
country,  with  the  care  of  attending  to- 
the  laws,  carrying  them  into  execution,, 
and  making  fuch  alterations  in  them  as  the 
change  of  circumftances  requires.  Liber¬ 
ty,  thus,  does  not  conftft  in  having  no  fu- 
perior  power  on  earth,  but  that  this  fu-perior- 
power  (hall  notdepend  on  the  unconditional 
will  of  a  fmgle  perfon.  Where  the  arbitrary- 
wm  cl  many  is  the  fupreme  power,  there 
mult  always  be  laws,  that  one  may  notcon- 
troul  all  the  reft  ;  and  where  thereare  laws,  the. 
greateft  perfon  in  the  country  is  only  the- 
ftrft  fubjedt ;  and  where  no  body  is  ex¬ 
empted  from  fubjedlion  to  the  law, -there,, 
nobody  is  (lave  to  another.. 

'I  he  freeft  conftitutions-  have  ever  re¬ 
quired  the  ftridleft  fubmiffion,  liberty  beinr, 
maintained  by  a  Ready  maintenance,  of  the. 
Jaws.  At  Sparta,  that  the  fubjedts  might, 
be  accuftomed  to  obedience  in  the  moll, 

minute 
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fninute  and  indifferent  things,  the  Epnoii 
on  their  entrance  into  office,  ordered  pro¬ 
clamation  to  be  made,  by  found  of  trum¬ 
pet,  that  every  Spartan  have  his  \Vhifkeis 
cut  off;  for  all  their  laWs  were  to  meet 
with  the  fame  ready  and  exadd:  compliance, 
as  that,  by  which  a  young  man  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  afk  an  aged  man,  who  had  a 
young  wife,  his  permiffion  to  get  him  a 

child'. 

Thus  republican ’freedom  leaves  man  fb 
far  poffeffed  of  all  his  original  rights,  as 
confifts  with  the  welfare  of  lociety.  The 
deliverance  from  that  lamentable  fituation, 
where  a  man,  debafed  from  his  natural  dig¬ 
nity,  is  a  Have,  not  only  from  his  will,  but 
becaufe  he  muff,  opens  the  mind,  enlarges 
the  ideas,  {lengthens  the  foul,  and  imparts 
fire,  boldnefs,  and  energy  to  every  thought. 
He  alone  truly  breaths  freedom,  who  ab¬ 
hors  all  chains,  from  the  golden  ones  worne 
in  the  courts  of  kings,  to  thofe  of  republics, 
which  do  not  fo  much  as  admit  of  any 
gilding.-  A- worthy  foul,  at  court,  foon  or 

L  6  late, 
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^•eab  out  into  this  wiih  : 

d"  ,  Wlth  hardf™  d  this  vivific  free- 

on  wH  7S  a/erta!n  art,efs  ^oquence, 
an  i  'r  '  T61^  tDe  m°ft  irnPortant  civil 

rr concerm’ ;t  beii,s the 

cftcdual  inftrument,  either  to  appeafe  or 
‘'j  up  t  e  multitude,  or  to  convince  them, 

anyth  7  them’  witho^ 

it/h  lng°.COnvil-Ctlon-  Freedom  extends 

a  “'f1  lnfluence  even  to  philofophy, 
s  ey  beft  promote  the  truth,  who  freely 
an  play  it  m  its  nakednefs.  2 

xJ^T’  farther’  is  he,d  t0  bean  act- 
•antage  belonging  only  to  thofe  republics 

where  every  one  is,  by  law,  capable  of  the 

;r;  e;7Io>'mcnt3  of  the  Rate,  where  the 
ifpofal  of  tbem  ^  in  the  hands  of  the 

,7 °r  n  Wlth°Ut  3ny  bein?  hereditary.  But 
the  fyften,  of  abfolute  and  legal  equality 

among  men  is  viftonary  and  pernicious \ 

CCy  13  !0  eft,ma‘e  men  only  in  proper- 
tion  to  abilities  for  the  public  good,  and 

this  proportion  does  not  keep  pace  with 
the  number  of  men,  th»tis,  the  number  of 

geniufes 
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geniufes  falls  greatly  fhort  of  the  number 
of  citizens.  A  lingle  citizen  who  has  faved 
his  country,  is  of  greater  value  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  vulgar  citizens,  and  what 
he  fays  ought  to  carry  as  much  weight. 
Therefore,  by  legal  equality,  I  underftand 
in  general,  that  happy  flat e  in  which  every 
citizen  is  equally  fecured  from  all  violences, 
and  naturally  values  himlelf  on  his  having 
nothing  to  apprehend  from  any  of  his  com¬ 
munity. 

The  fame  equality  is  {till  obferved  in 
all  free  countries  where  the  commonality 
{land  in  no  fervile  awe  of  the  great,  yet 
punctually  obeying  the  laws,  both  being 
fubject  to  them  ;  where  a  man  is  not  ac¬ 
counted  a  malefaCtor,  for  being  under  a 
grandee’s  difpleafure,  and  where  even  the 
poor  enjoy  the  rank  of  a  man.  The  foun¬ 
ders  of  the  ancient  republics,  accounted 
equality  to  be  of  fuch  indifpenfible  necef- 
fity,  that  they  divided  the  lands  in  equal 
proportions  to  every  citizen  ;  a  powerful 
expedient  for  encreafing  love  and  fidelity 

towards 
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towards  one’s  country but  to  talk  of  it  in 
our  tunes,  is  building  caftles  in  the  air. 
Formerly  it  was  looked  on  as  a  crime  a. 
gamft  tne  ftate  to  aided!  too  great  perfonal 
confutation,  as  certainly,  where  one  (imk 
perlon  is  come  to  be  above  the  laws,  on 
im  mull  all  others  be  dependant.  The 
foie  intent  of  the  Ojlracifm  was  to  fecure 

Athens  from  the  men  of  parts  lordin*  it 
oyer  their  inferiors*. 


From  fuch  a  cautious  principle  it  was-, 
that  the  Venetians  a&ually  paffed  a  capital 
fen  ten  ce  on-  a  magilbrate  for  having  only 
by  a  word  or  two  appealed  a  moll  violent 
tumult,  faying.  He  who  could fo  eafily  ap- 
peafe  fuch  an  infurreition  might  likewife  raife 

J 


A  pumlhment  among  the  Athenians:  ba- 
mfhing  for  ten  years  thofe  who  by  their  wealth,  me- 
nt,  or  mterefi,  might  be  tempted  to  afpire  at  the  fo- 
vereignty.  This  penalty  reflefted  no  di/grace  on  the 
exile,  neither  did  it  deprive  him  o-f  any  of  his  effedW 
It  was  called  oftracifm,  from  OJireon,  an  oilier,  the 
citizens  writing  the  name  of  him  whom  they  were 
lor  baniilung. on  fuch  (hells.  Swift. 

cne. 
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me.,  and  on  the  fame  account,  we  fee  that 

in  feme  modem  republics,  nobility,  opu¬ 
lence,  and  capacity,  nave  been  animad¬ 
verted  on  as  crimes.  A  great  man  inftead 
of  having  for  antagonifts  only  perfons  in- 
titled  to  competition,  finds  an  opponent 
in  every  dunce.  Accordingly  a  peafant 
of  the  canton  of  Apenz'el  faid  to  a  friend 
of  mine,  the  worthy  Dr.  riirzei,  -  hoje 
people  (meaning  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain 
republican  city)  have  cut  off  one  of  their 
fellow-citizen  s  head)  purely  hecauff  it  was  ths 

only  head  among  them . 

Even  amidft  the  g-reatefl legal  inequality 
cf  rank  and  authority,  fome  modern  re¬ 
publics  maintain  the  greateft  external  ap¬ 
pearance  of  equality.  The  leading  men 
behave  towards  each  other,  as  if  they  were 
all  equal  in  nobility,  in- eftate,  in  under- 
ftanding,  in  knowledge,  and  in  virtues. 
Merit,  unlefs  defended  by  a  high  ftatjon, 
is  every  where  the  butt  of  envy.  Where¬ 
as  thofe  gentlemen,  one  and  all,  treat  the 
fubjefts  with  courtefy  and  kiudnefs.  They 

all 
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all  affect  thofe  beneficent  virtues  whicfi 
are  the  fruits  of  an  enlightened  reafon,  and 
act  up  to  the  fentiment  of  chufing  to  rule 
over  free  and  happy  men,  rather  than  ty¬ 
rannize  over  a  herd  of  flaves.  The  view 
of  instituting  at  Venice  that  feene  of  re¬ 
velry,  thecarnaval  *,  was  purely  to  fhroud 
for  fome  months  in  the  year,  the  great  in¬ 
equality  of  conditions  in  that  republic,  un¬ 
der  mafquerade  habits  of  a  fimilar  appear¬ 
ance.  Cofmo  de  Medicis  himfelf  governed 
the  Florentines,  a  people  who  valued  liberty 
above  every  thing  elfe,  without  any  dif- 
ti nation  from  the  other  burghers,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  expreltlon,  in  a  eowl. 

The  belt  grounded  felf-efteem  of  a  re¬ 
publican  refts  on  a  certain  fenfe  of  his  fe- 
curity,  an  advantage,  however,  not  always 


Thecarnaval  begins  on  Twelfth-day  and  lafts 
till  Lent;  feafts,  balls,  mafquerades,  and  fuch  exhi- 
bit ions  are  common  at  this  feafon,  but  Venice  is  the 
place  where  the  carnaval  reigns  in  its  glory. 


found 
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found  in  democracies.  A  fufpicious  free¬ 
dom  is  generally  a  forced  (late,  in  which 
human  nature  cannot  long  fubhft.  Thii 
fafety  was  wanting  even  among  the  Greeks, 
where  everything  being  carried  by  the  hu** 
mour  of  a  haughty,  blind,  aria  paflionato 
multitude,  ever  in  extremes,  and  execrat¬ 
ing  what  they  had  the  day  before  extolled 
to  the  fkies.  But  the  learned,  the  polite 
Athens,  was  the  place  which  chiefly  failed 
in  this  important  advantage^  the  power  of 
the  commonality  there  knew  no  limits. 
Magiflracy  was  an  empty  name,  orders  of 
the  council  were  defpifed,  and  tne  decrees 
of  tribunals  reverfed,  when  not  agreeable 
to  an  infolent  multitude,  whofe  meetings 
were  very  often  only  a  folemn  fummons  or 
formality  to  do  wrong. 

In  mixed  republics  perfonal  fafety  {lands 
on  good  ground,  and  particularly  in  the 
ariftocratical,  which,  by  the  liability  of 
their  laws,  and  the  rank,  dignities,  and 
fplendour  of  their  great  men,  moll  coincide 
with  a  tempered  monarchy,  and  thus  are 

preferable 
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preferable  to  all  other  republican  forms. 
Under  fuch  a  confutation,  juftice  is  done 
to  all  ranks  and  Rations  ;  accordingly,  it  is 
only  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Alps,  law  be¬ 
ing  there  either  fold  or  too  expenfive,  or 
too  flow,  that  the  poniard  and  piftol  arc 
made  ufe  of.  Every  one  is  roarter  of  his 
own  fubftance,  and  accounts  himfelf  happy 
that  it  is  for  himfelf  he  tills-  his  ground 
and  without  paying  for  that  freedom,  which 
in  other  parts  is  obtained  only  through 
exorbitant  imports.  He  is  accountable °to 
no  one  for  his  income,  or  for  his  way  of 
fpending  it  j  fo  every  citizen  may  be  very 
eafy  about  the  will  and  pleafurt  of  any 
fmgle  perfon  however  his  fuperior.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  never  does  a  republican  fwell 
with  fuch  complacent  pride  as  when  look¬ 
ing  down  on  a  defpotic  ftate,  where  every 
thing  depends  on  a  Angle  will,  often  dei 
praved  by  fuch  an  excertive  power. 

In  Rates  defpotifm  is  like  malio-. 
«'ty  in  diftempers.  In  fome  it  Js  t£e 
malady  itfelf ;  ]n  others,  an  adven_ 

titious 
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titious  exacerbation.  But,  in  general, 
cverv  individual  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
a  defpot,  if  in  his  power,  man  being  too 
fond  of  fetting  up  his  will  for  law.  A 
defire  of  commanding  over  our  equals  is  the 
predominant  paffion  of  the  human  foul. 
Ambition  in  feds  all,  but  moftly  the  weak- 
eft.  Every  republic  would  foon  be  under 
the  yoke  of  a  defpot,  when  once  become 
fo  mean-fpirited  as  to  fhew  a  fervile  fub- 
sniffion  to  any  lingle  individual.  Inftances 
are  not  wanting  of  petty  ftates,  affecting  to 
be  zealous  affertors  of  liberty,  but  of  wmch 
the  collective  national  bodies,  fuch  as  they 
were,  have  tamely  truckled  to  the  will  of  a 
fmgle  perfon,  have  accounted  defpotifm  an 
hereditary  right,  and  even  looked  upon  it 
ns  a  fee-tale,  ft  tenure,  defeending  even  to 
women  in  failure  of  male-ilfue,  but  one 
may  fee  with  half  an  eye  what  ftamp-  they 
are  of,  who  take  a  pleafure  in  molefting, 

ridiculing,  and  thwarting. irreprochable  pa¬ 
triots,  and  who,  with  a  fupercilious  fneer, 
give  the  name  of  rebel  to  thofe  who  dare 

efpoufc 
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cfpoufe  the  conftitutional  liberty,  even  in 
a  free  country.  7  ° 

j!"’  here  mean  on,y  that  defpotifm 

”'T’  “rr0“”"  »•!>  S»rdS,  r,  fe„ed 

the  throne,  or  eery  near  if,  „hilH  i„  ,|1C 
mean  time  all  the  fubjeds  muft  bow  to  an 

r:rr  a,nd  comp,y  with 

Ild  meafures>  however  opprelftve. 

the  defPot  alone  ha, 
"wll,  accordingly  he  does  whatever  he 

11S’  and  what  he  wills  is  fure  to  be  ink. 
t  ious  to  the  rights  of  mankind.  What  he 

defires  muft  be  lawful  in  the  eyes  of  God 
«nd  man,  yet  are  his  defires  generally  illicit 
Cambyfes  Cyrus’s  fuccelTor,  being  difpofec! 
to  marry  his  own  lifter,  confulted  his  kw- 

bX  ' tJ frCr a marn'age was permitt€d 

y  •  Thefe  fages  being  endued  with 
an  acutenefs,  of  which  our  days  are  nit 
without  inftances,  returned  for  anfwer, 
lere  was  no  lavj  which  permitted  man¬ 
age  between  a  brother  and  Ji/ler,  but  there 
as  a  very  well-known  law  which  allowed  the 
i3  da  whsiiyer  he  thought  Jit . 

Now, 
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Now,  this  is  the  whole  law  of  an  en¬ 
throned  defpot,  or  of  the  intermediate  de- 
fpots  between  the  monarch  and  the  fab- 
jedt,  or  of  thofe  riy;ht  honourable  and  ho¬ 
nourable  de fpots  who  have  an  unlimited 
power  of  life  and  death  over  their  boors. 
Such  a  defpot,  unacquainted  with  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  humanity,  looks  on  his  vafials  as 
brought  forth  for  wretchednefs,  defined 
live  and  die  under  the  yoke  ;  like  cattle  fed 
only  that  they  may  be  fit  for  labour,  taken 
care  of  when  Tick,  only  that  they  may  be 
ferviceable  when  in  health,  and  crammed 
only  that  they  may  eat  the  better,  and  at 
laid  fleaed  to  make  harnefs  for  other  beafts 
in  the  fame  yoke. 

Hence  the  fordid  appearance  of  Tub- 
jedls  in  a  defpotic  ftate  ;  their  fn-iall  houfes, 
their  wretched  furniture,  their  beggarly 
apparel,  and  both  they  and  their  cattle 
half  ftarved  :  not  fo  much  as  a  dog  in 
any  tolerable  plight.  Hence  it  is,  that 
fcarce  a  Tingle  note  of  a  bird  is  to  be  heard  : 
filence  reigns  in  gardens,  woods,  groves, 

and 
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and  bufhes,  the  poor  birds  betaking  them* 
felves  to  other  countries  from  the  ravages 
of  the  pea  fan  ts,  whole  own  diftrefs  puts 
them  on  every  meafure  to  make  a  prey  of 
them*  Hence  the  naked  fields  lie  without 
inclofures,  and  it  is  even  with  reludancy 
and  grudgingly  that  they  are  tilled.  Few 
or  no  meadows,  or  plowed  lands,  or  cow- 
houfes  for  dunghills,  a  very  necefiary  arti¬ 
cle,  however  coarfe  the  found ;  and  in- 
Head  of  horfes  and  oxen,  tillage  is  fome- 
times  performed  only  by  an  afs,  with  a 
he-go.at  or  a  lame  cow.  Hence  it  is,  that 
the  peafants  quite  wore  out  under  the 
diftrefs  occafioned  by  the  opprefflon  of  a 
rigid  government,  fall  into  infanity,  or 
are  driven  to  more  fatal  extremes. 

How  fhould  the  prince  amidft  the 
affluence,  the  pomp  and  revelry  of  Hate, 
fee  the  diftrefs,  the  afflictions,  the  languid 
defpondency  of  his  famiihed  provinces  ? 
While  his  revenues  duly  come  in,  little 
thinks  he  of  the  hard  means  by  which  they 
are  levied  j  every  circumftance  about  him 

confpires 
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-Confpires  to  {hut  his  eyes  againd  the  tears 
of  his  people,  that  the  mod  moderate 
complaints  again!!  his  counfellors,  are 
pun  idled  as  treafon  againd  the  royal  per- 
fon.  His  viziers  are  continually  fugged- 
ing  to  him  ms  power  to  do  any  thing,  that 
he  may  dnveft  them  with  a  like  power. 
They  repeatedly  adore  him  that  his  people 
are  happy,  when,  at  the  fame  time,  they 
are  employed  in  extorting  from  them  the 
lad  drop  of  their  blood,  at  lead  the  lad 
fruits  of  their  indudry  ;  and  if  at  any 
time,  they  take  the  abilities  of  the  people 
into  confideration,  it  is  only  to  compute 
how  long  they  can  yet  hold  out  under 
Chefe  oppredions,  without  expiring. 

Such  has  been  the  lamentable  cafe  of 
Morocco  ever  fince  it  fell  under  the  yoke 

J 

of  the  Scheriffs .  The  religion,  the  laws, 
the  ancient  cudoms,  and  indilled  preju¬ 
dices,  all  combine  to  drengthen  the  mo¬ 
narch’s  tyranny,  and  to  make  the  fubjecls 
a  herd  of  enervate  flaves.  The  prerogative, 
jnftead  of  being  confined  to  life  and  prp- 
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perty5  even  extends  to  their  very  confeience, 
the  emperor,  as  a  reprefentative  of  the 
Great  Mahomet,  being  the  director.  The 
people,  from  their  infancy,  are  brought  up 
tii  a  notion,  that  to  die  by  an  order  of  the 
emperor,  intitles  one  to  Paradife;  and  the 
honour  of  dying  by  his  own  hand,  admits 
to  a  higher  degree  of  felicity.  This  ac* 
counts  for  the  inftances  of  cruelty,  oppref- 
fion,  and  tyranny,  on  one  fide,  and  of  re¬ 
signed  flavery  and  mifery  on  the  other. 
The  emperor  is  both  the  law-giver  and 
judge  of  his  people,  and,  when  in  a  mur¬ 
dering  cue,  the  executioner.  He  is  like- 
wife  foie  heir  to  their  pofleffions  of  all 
kinds,  leaving  the  next  relations  no  more 
than  he  thinks  fit-  Pie,  however,  in  Spiri¬ 
tual  things,  allows  the  Mufti  a  fhadow  of 
authority,  and  to  his  meaneft  fubjeds,  a 
right  of  entering  a  procefs  again#  him  • 
but  the  plaintiff  who  makes  ufe  of  that 
right,  is  always  found  to  pull  an  old  houfe 
upon  his  head. 

Muxky 
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Muley  Ifhmael,  emperor  of  Morocco, 
with  his  own  hand  killed,  or  rather  mur¬ 
dered,  no  lefs  than  forty  thoufand  of  his 
fubjedts  ;  yet  he  affedled  a  very  lingular 
adherence  to  juftice.  One  of  his  officers 
complained  to  him  that  his  wife,  in  her 
freaks,  had  a  cuftom  of  taking  him  by  the 
beard  ;  the  emperor  was  extremely  pro¬ 
voked  ;  and  to  prevent  her  offering  a jny 
farther  infult  to  an  officer  of  his  court,  in 
fo  refpedtable  a  part,  caufed  every  hair  of 
her  huiband’s  beard  to  be  plucked  off  by  the 
roots.  He  once  happened  to  meet  another 
of  his  officers  on  the  highway,  with  a 
flock  of  fheep  before  him  5  and  afking  whole 
•fheep  they  were,  the  officer,  with  the  moft 
profound  refpeft,  anfwered,  O  Ifhmael,  fan 
Cj  fLichti  Ij ,  cj  the  trike  oj  HaJJan ,  they  are 
■mine.  Thine ,  thou  Infolent  wretch ,  (anfwer¬ 
ed  this  fervant  of  the  Lord,  as  he  is  called) 
/  thought  1  was  the  only  proprietor  within  my 
dominions  !  then  running  his  lance  through 
the  offender’s  body,  ordered  the  fheep  to  be 
divided  among  his  guards.  The  only  good 
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thing  which  Muley  Ifhmael  appears  to  have 
done  in  his  whole  life,  was  his  clearing  the 
country  of  innumerable  troops  of  banditti  j 
but  this  good  adfion  was  ftrongly  marked 
with  cruelty,  mafiacring  men,  women, 
and  children,  all  about  the  neighbourhood 
of  any  place  where  a  robbery  had  been 
committed.  Muley  generally  gave  au¬ 
dience  to  foreign  minifters  on  horfeback,  in 
a  court  of  the  palace,  furrounded  by  his 
officers  bare-footed,  trembling,  and  prof- 
trate,  and  at  every  word  he  uttered,  crying 
out,  Great  is  the  wifdom  of  our  lord ,  the  voice 
of  our  lord  is  as  the  voice  of  an  angel  from 
Heaven.  This  fanguina-ry  prince  never 
difmifled  an  envoy,  without  giving  him  a 
fpecimen  of  his  dexterity  in  the  decollation 
of  one  or  more  of  his  fubjedts  ;  and 
thus  concluded  the  ceremony. 

All  defpots,  indeed,  do  not  adb  in  this 
manner,  yet  do  they  on  the  fame 

principle,  their  will  being  the  only  law. 
I  (hall  fave  myfelf  and  my  readers  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  borrowing  my  examples  from 

the 
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the  behaviour  of  Chriflian  princes  who,  it 
muff  be  owned,  take  more  pleafure  in 
bringing  men  into  exigence  than  depriving 
them  of  it ;  but  who,  in  all  other  refpeds, 
feemed  equally  lawiefs  tranfgreffors  againft 
humanity,  one  of  them  having  taken  upon 
himfelf  to  fay,  with  John  Galeazzo,  duke 
of  Milan,  in  the  name  of  all  fovereigns, 
that,  JVhat  he  extirpated  the  robbers  out  of  his 
country  for  was,  for  him  to  be  the  only  one  of 
the  trade . 

Rut  Afia  is  that  part  of  the  world  where 
tyranny  is  always  on  foot,  where,  under 
the  pretence  of  momentary  advantages,  per¬ 
petual  maxims  of  de&rudfion  are  eftabllfh- 
ed,  whole  nations  are  difTolved  in  tears, 
that  thofe  public  pdfs,  the  great  and  their 
underltrappers,  may  live  in  riotous  afflu¬ 
ence,  and  that  gqvernors  and  others  in  high 
pods,  may  ply  the  country  with  thofe 
ladies  of  tyranny  which  they  receive  from 
the  monarch.  All  landed  property  has 
been  abrogated  in  Turkey,  Perfia,  and  the 
Mogul.  A  governor  of  a  province  fays, 
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jVhy  Jhould  not  be  a  wolf- \  I  having  a  Jheep- 
fold  at  my  command .  The  peafant  fays,  To 
what  purpofe  toil  and  fweat  for  a  tyrant ,  who 
to-morrow  may  take  away  from  me  all  the 
fruits  of  my  labour .  The  TurkiHi  Pachas, 
not  fatished  in  their  journeys,  with  con- 
fuming  all  the  provifions  of  a  peafant,  but 
after  cramming  the-mfelves  and  their  nu¬ 
merous  retinue,  are  fo  inhuman  as  to  exadt 
from  them  what  is  called  tooth-money ,  by 
way  of  acknowledement  for  wearing  away 
their  teeth,  in  doing  the  peafants  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  eating  them  out  of  houfe  and  home.. 
Accordingly,  travellers  give  us  dreadful 
accounts  of  the  Afiatic  Rates.  "We  are 
told  that  Mefopotamia  once  fo  happy,  that 
Paleftine,  a  country  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey,  and  the  once  delicious  plains  of 
Antioch,  are  now  very  nearly  as  thin  of 
inhabitants,  and  as  miferable  and  defolate, 
as  the  modern  Campania  of  Rome,  T.  he 
diftrefs  of  the  latter,  though  the  govern¬ 
ment  be  too  chargeable  with  little  anfwer- 
inp;  the  end  of  government  the  people’s 

welfare. 
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welfare,  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to 
that  deletorious  feafon  called  the  intemporie , 
which  lets  in  about  the  middle  of  July  and 
lafts  till  the  rainy  feafon,  that  is  about  the 
middle  of  Qdlober. 

Civilized  as  China  is,  the  emperor 
reigns  with  a  prerogative  truly  unbounded. 
He  reprefents  a  kind  of  deity.  The  in- 
difpeniible  refpedl  paid  him,  favours  of  a- 
doration  j  his  fpeeches  are  oracles,  and  his 
orders  and  decrees  executed  as  lif  uttered 
from  Heaven.  In  Perfia  the  king’s  com¬ 
mands,  though  iffued  in  a  fit  of  drunken- 
nefs,  are  punctually  complied  with.  In 
Japan  it  is  thought  beneath  the  emperor’s 
m'ajefty  to  inflict  any  punifhment  under 
death. 

,  No  where  are  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune 
fo  frequent  and  ftriking  as  in  defpotic 
flates.  In  Perfia,  princes  of  the  blood  have 
been  compelled  to  become  fchoolmafters. 
This  was  the  only  means  of  fubfiflence 
which  the  noted  Kouli  Chan  left  to  feveral 
of  his  minifters.  In  Conflantinople  the 
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great  courtiers  are  hourly  expofed  to  an 
overthrow,  and  the  life  of  him  who  dis¬ 
charges  his  part  with  the  greateft  fuccefs, 
is  ah  uncertainty,  fufpicion,  and  terror. 
Under  the  laid:  dynafly  of  Chinefe  emperors, 
princes  of  the  imperial  blood  were  made 
porters,  without  any  diflindtion  from  other 
porters,  only  their  cords  being  of  yellow 
filk  ;  a  colour  peculiar  to  the  imperial  fa¬ 
mily. 

A  stick,  in  China,  fills  the  place  of 
the  law.  The  paternal  corrections,  as  they 
are  called,  of  its  tribunal  confift  in  twen¬ 
ty  hard  blows,  and  to  which  people  of  rank 
are  no  lefs  fubjedt  than  their  inferiors :  the 
leaf!  thing  awry  in  words,  looks,  or  gef- 
turcs,  is  followed  by  the  cudgel,  and  the 
delinquent,  after  a  fevere  drubbing,  kneels 
down  before  the  judge*  then  bowing  three 
times  to  the  very  ground,  thanks  him  for 
the  care  he  is  pleafed  to  take  of  his  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  prerogative  of  the  emperors  of 
China,  like  the  power  of  all  defpots,  is 

grounded 
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grounded  on  the  poltroonery  of  his  fub- 
jects.  So  mean-fpirited  and  abjedf  are  the 
Chinefe,  that  ilavery  is  not  fo  much  as  ac¬ 
counted  a  dil grace  among  them.  A  I  aita*, 
or  Chinefe  Mandarin,  with  a  number  of 
iJaves  in  his  fervice,  is  very  often  the  Have 
of  fome  powerful  courtier,  who  is  likewife 
the  emperor’s  have.  I  he  Chinefe  are  be¬ 
come  lo  dispirited  and  infenfible  in  then 
chains,  as,  not  even  to  retain  any  difpofi- 
tion  to  throw  them  off.  Defpotifm  is  faid 
to  have  been  in  no  place  fo  moderate  as 
in  the  kingdom  of  Tanjaor*.  Raguola 
Naicker,  who  reigned  in  the  laft  century, 
was  fo  juff  and  equitable  that  his  memory 
is  flill  revered,  having  taken  from  his  fub~ 
jeas  only  two  thirds  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  he  caufed  private  fearch  to  be 


*  A  province  on  the  coaft  of  Coromandel,  with  a 
capital  of  the  fame  name ;  has  French,  Danifh,  and 
Dutch  factories.  One  of  the  belt  countries  in  the 
Eaft  Indies. 
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made  after  the  diftrefled,  who  might  Hand' 
in  need  of  affiftance. 

i  hue  a  genuine  republican  cannot  but 
pride  himfelf  in  a  free  government,  where 
perfon  and  property  are  fafe  when  he 
confiders  that  in  the  moral,  as  in  the  phy. 
fical  world,  there  are  large  and  fmall  era., 
mets,  between  which  reigns  fuch  a  voraci- 
ous  rancour,  that  the  great  are  never  eafy 
but  when  preying  on  the  fmall. 
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C  H  A  Pe  XVL 

Of  Pride  in  Monarchies , 


HAVE  fomewhere  read  that  men  fel- 
dom  deferve  to  govern  themfelves,  and 
that  their  vanity  bears  the  foverei^nty  of 
a  fingle  perfon  with  lefs  impatience  than 
the  equality  of  many. 

I  hose  are  not  the  declared  fentiments 
in  republics.,  and  I3  throughout  the  greater 

part 
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part  of  this  chapter,  fubftitute  the  obferva- 
tions  and  principles  of  monarchical  fubjedts 
in  lieu  of  my  own  fentiments,  the  better 
to  explain  in  what  manner  the  monarchical 
form  of  government  ennobles  the  heart. 

By  pride  in  monarchical  flates  I  mean  the 
elevation  of  heart  which  runs  through  a 
whole  nation,  who  finds  itfelf  fingularly 
happy  in  the  perfon  of  its  monarch.  The 
power  of  doing  good  without  limitation, 
and  that  of  doing  evil  without  the  will, 
promifes  a  nation  golden  days,  whilft  the 
ruler’s  will  is  directed  by  great  and  good 
views.  The  glory  of  that  European  irate 
which,  beyond  any  other,'  contemplates 
its  king,  will  ever  furpafs  all  other  flates 
of  the  earth,  whilft  its  king  ,  is  what  he 
fliould  be.  In  our  times,  the  fubjedf  of  a 
monarch,  is  by  no  means  an  abjecl,  fervile 
creature,  unlefs  making  himfelf  fuch  by  an 
abfurd  timidity.  We  fee  European  thrones 
filled  by  benevolent  monarch s  ;  friends  to 
the  peaceable  virtues,  patrons  of  arts  and 
fciences,  and  truly  fathers  of  their  people  «* 
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and  about  them  are  miniders  themfelves* 
deierving  crowns.  Monarchies  of  this  ra- 
tional  temper  were  not  to  be  found  among 
the  ancients  ;  their  governments  were  ei¬ 
ther  republican  or  defpotic.  They  never 
dreamed,  that  thofe  fava^e  times,  in  which 
a  tyrant  ailumed  an  abfolute  power,  even 
over  every  part  of  behaviour,  would  one 
day  be  brought  to  a  period,  and  that  a  fub- 
je£t  in  monarchies  would  be  a  freeman,  as 
in  the  freed  republics  the  freeman  is  a  fub- 
jecf.  They  knew  not  that  it  would  come 
to  be  faid  of  policed  monarchies  what  was 
laid  of  republics,  that  Thofe  the  laws  ruled 
and  not  men .  They  knew  not  that  under' 
the  facred  fhade  of  prerogative,  order,  (la¬ 
bility  and  equity  might  flourffh,  that 
property  may  be  fafe,  and  the  fubjedt  may, 
without  moledation,  fet  down  within  the 
circle  of  his  duties,  and  freely  praclife 
them,  while  in  the  mean  time,  arts  thrive, 
(kill  and  indudry  are  encouraged,  and  the 
monarch  lives  among  his  fubjedfs  as  a  father 
in  his  family.  T  hat  a  certain  fpirit  of 

freedom. 
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freedom  may  exift  under  a  government 
folely  monarchical,  is  a  difcovery  due  to 
our  age.  The  free  genius  of  a  Montef- 
quieu,  of  a  d’  Alembert,  of  a  Helve- 
tius,  a  Mably,  a  Chalotais,  a  Thomas,  a 
Marmontel,  and  fo  many  more  French  of 
refpedlable  ftations,  befides  being  the 
ftrongeft  fatyr  on  the  manner  of  thinking 
of  fome  pretended  republicans,  is  pregnant 
with  asgreat  things,  and  not  lefs  promotive 
of  the  general  welfare  than  liberty  itfeli. 
Under  a  monarchical  government, all  depends 
immediately  on  the  perfon  of  the  monarch 
or  his  prime  tniniffer.  It  is  manifefl  that 

their  manners  affedt  liberty  as  much  as 

> , 

the  laws  themfelves  ;  that  they  can  make 
men  beafts,  and  beaifs  men  ;  that  if  they 
love  generous  fpirits,  they  will  have  fub- 
jecds,  and  if  abjecS  fouls  be  more  their  in¬ 
tent,  Haves  will  not  be  wanting.  Forever 
honoured  be  the  name  of  that  excellent 
minifter  the  duke  de  Choifeul;  he  diredied, 
he  urged,  fome  of  the  moil  intelligent 
perfons  in  France,  freely,  to  examine  the 
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principles  of  his  adminiftration,  and  lay 
ocfore  him  the  good  and  bad  tendency  of 
his  meafures  to  the  public  welfare  of  that 
large  kingdom,  and  concluded  with  aflur- 
ing  them  that  he  would  conform  to  their 
advices.  "I  his  freedom,  made  matter  of 
requefl  in  a  Rate  completely  monarchical, 
would,  in  many  republics,  be  accounted 
little  fhort  of  high  treafon  again/!  the  flate; 
it  has  already  produced  fuch  edicts  as  cannot 
but  greatly  heighten  the  power  and  repu¬ 
tation  of  France,  if  firmly  perfevered  in 
again/!  the  machinations  of  felfifhnefs  and 
envy. 

All  the  powers  of  genius  and  the  heart 
are  put  in  adlion  under  a  wife  monarch;  in 
a  republic,  the  dull  and  phlegmatic  are  the 
beft  looked  on,  whereas  of  an  adtive  man 
of  parts,  it  is  commonly  faid,  with  lefs  wit 
he  would  be  better.  His  behaviour  is  more 

narrowly  watched,  which,  from  prudential 
motives, induces  many  a  gallant  fpirit  to  con¬ 
ceal  himfelf  in  an  obfeure  Nation,  and  reluc¬ 
tantly  loungeaway  life  in  a  painful  insignifi¬ 
cancy. 
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cancy.  But  under  the  eye  of  a  monarch, 
a  theatre  is  open  for  the  exercife  of  genius, 
the  competition  oftalents,  and  the  difplay  of 
virtues,  all  which,  on  the  appearance  of  due 
encouragement,  fpring  up  beyond  expec¬ 
tation.  Gold  itfelf  is  made  no  account 
of  comparatively  to  arrant  trifles  when  thefe 
are  beftowed  as  a  pledge  of  the  fovereign’s 
acknowledgment  and  efteem..  He  is  the 
magnet  which  attracts  the  greateft  talents 
and  the  moft  exalted  virtues,  the  gale 
which  unfolds  them,  the  fpirit  which  ani¬ 
mates  them,  and  the  center  of  their  acti¬ 
vity.  The  moft  extenfive  faculties  lie 
dormant,  unlefs  called  forth  by  the  fovereign’s 
munificence.  A  monarch  cannot  be  faid  to 
ftand  on  thefhoulders  of  his  nation  as  a  con- 
fpicuous  objetft  for  the  regard  of  pofterity, 
while  not  diftinguifhed  among  them  by  his 
perfonal  qualities.  His  people  rife  to  an 
equal  height  with  himfelf,  only  with  this 
difference,  that  he  ftands  at  the  head  of  a 
glorious  people,  and  his  name  is,  as  it  were, 
written  on  every  forehead.  The  monarch’s 

perfonal 
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perlona]  honour  fpreads  through  the  whole* 
nation.  Every  great  man  who  by  his  me¬ 
rit  partakes  of  that  honour,  though  fhining 
for  hunfelf,  yet  his  reputation  reflects  ho¬ 
nour  on  the  monarch,  who  knew  how  to 
empioy  him.  Thus  a  king,  who  under- 
ftands  government,  centers  the  glory  of  a 
whole  nation  in  himfcif,  and  with  his  ho- 
noui  is  the  whole  nation  irradiated . 

Politicians  have  obfcrved  that  the  art 
Oi  good  government*  requires  but  one  ta¬ 
lent  and  one  virtue.  The  virtue  is  an  af¬ 
fection  for  mankind,  the  talent  is  to  em¬ 
ploy  them  properly.  When  a  king  is 
heartily  difpefed  to  good,  and  with  a  dri& 
fagacity  makes  ufe  of  the  mod  infallible 
means  for  that  glorious  end,  the  honour 
accruing  to  him  from  it  only  returns  to  its 
firfl  ion  ice.  A  prince  who,  by  the  ties 
of  confidence  and  love,  unites  the  feveral 
parts  of  his  dominions  into  one  iingle  body,  " 
of  which  he  is  the  foul,  who  promotes  po¬ 
pulation  and  indudry,  agriculture  and 
commerce,  patronnes  arts  and  fciences,  in¬ 
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cites  abilities  and  virtues  to  adion,  fuch  a 
king  accumulates  without  its  coding  his 
people  a  finglc  tear,  or  the  world  a  drop  ot 
blood,  accumulates,  I  fay,  in  the  bofom  of 
peace,  an  immenfe  harveft  of  glory,  which 
he  may  be  faid  to  reap  who  lowed  't,  and 
they  to  enjoy  who  affilted  him  in  the  glo- 

rious  toil* 

This  perpetual  connexion  between  the 
monarch’s  honour  and  that  of  the  fubjedl, 
is  the  chief  principle  of  the  noble  pride  pre¬ 
valent  in  monarchical  dates.  Every  fuh- 
je£l  appropriates  to  himfelf  a  portion  of  the 
monarch’s  honour,  as  the  monarch’s  dig¬ 
nity  is  inhanced  by  the  honour  of  his  fub- 
jedls. 

A  monarch  of  a  depredatory  fpirit  can 
be  no  foundation  of  pride  to  his  fubjecfs, 
whilft  in  their  fober  fenfes.  Yet  he  who 
is  in  his  king  and  country’s  fervice,  may 
carry  arms  for  a  good  or  bad  caufe,  and 
whether  he  receives  the  (word  from  the 
hands  of  juftice  or  of  avarice,  yet  is  he  not 
accounted  a  judge,  nor  guarantee  of  the 

project 
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project  of  which  the  execution  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  him  ;  his  perfonal  honour  is  fafe,  and 
refpected  in  proportion  to  the  relu&ancy 
which  the  execution  cofts  him.  His  lin¬ 
gular  magnanimity  and  talents  may  affedl 
him  with  regard  to  their  influence  on  public 
calamities,  but  never  on  fuch  occafions  will 
he  glory  in  them.  But  if  the  monarch 
has  (pent  the  days  of  his  youth  in  literary 
folitude,  and  has  been  made  acquainted 
with  misfortunes  in  the  years  of  pleafure, 
and  in  the  feafon  of  tranquil  gratifications 
learned  to  be  king,  philofopher,  legiflator, 
hero,  and  man,  then  may  the  fubjedh  open 
his  heart  to  the  belt  founded  pride.  The 
genius  of  a  nation  will  take  a  new  flio-ht. 
arts  and  feienees  will  improve,  philofophy 
will  be  no  longer  mere  fcholaftic  jargon, 
but  have  young  courtiers  amid  ft  its  votaries. 

If  fuch  a  prince  be  iikewife  free  from  thofe 
foibles  which,  among  the  great,  go  by  the 
name  of  frolic  and  diverhon,  and  which 
are  pardonable  only  in  thofe  unhappy 
kings,  on  whom  royalty  fets  uneafy, 
l  reedom  of  thought  wul  display  a  more 

chearful 
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chearful  afpeiSt,  virtue  will  find  an  afy- 
lum,  and  opprefTed  innocence  a  power¬ 
ful  protection.  The  fpirit  of  perfecution 
would  be  driven  to  its  cells,,  and  the  pei-* 
fecuted  be  avenged.  Every  path  to  glory 
will  be  open  to  the  nation,  when  the  mo¬ 
narch  himfelf  walks  in  thofe  paths.  If 
wit  in  his  pen  be  tempered  with  folid  fenfe, 
hiflory  breathes  truth,  and  poetry  fhines  with 
a  glowing  ftile,  and  elevation  of  fentiment  ^ 
favourites  will  be  fincere,  juftice  be  the 
rule  of  politics,  on  his  pulling  from  the 
face  of  falfhood  the  mafk  of  flattery,  and 
from  that  of  policy  the  vifor  of  deceit. 
Where  the  monarch  difcountenances  liti¬ 
gation,  and  fays  to  lawyers,  Te generation  of 
vipers  no  longer  fhall  ye  fuck  the  blood  of  my 
people ,  the  complaints  of  innocence  againft 
judges  will  ceafe,  and  right  and  wrong  meet 
with  proper  fentences. 

Ti-ie  fubjeCb  may  well  be  proud  where 
fuch  a  monarch  extends  his  regard  to  the 
meaneft  of  his  fubjedls  as  to  his  friends,, 
where  he  takes  all  requifites  meafures  to 

make 
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make  the  peafant  as  happy  as  the  noble¬ 
man  ;  Where  his  prefence  fills  the  court 

v.ui  tefpecL,  and  brings  cheerfulnefs  to 
the  cottage. 

The  fpirit  of  this  monarch  will  animate 
his  armies,  fharing  with  them  the  fatigues 
of  marches,  the  inclemencies  of  feafons, 
the  want  of  neceffaries,  the  dangers  of  ac¬ 
tions,  and  by  every  otherendearing  carriage, 
for  which  a  camp  afford  a/uch  various  op/- 
portunities. 

ffxius  monarchical  flates  are  not  without 
grounds  for  a  well-founded  and  the  nobleft 
pride,  when  the  monarch  is  in  his  own 
perfonal  behaviour  and  his  adminiffration* 
what  he  flxould  be. 
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Good  and  bad  effefis  of  National  Pride ,  when 
grounded  on  real  Pre-eminences  and  Ad¬ 
vantages. 

I F  any  of  the  preceding  pafiages,  as 
coming  home  to  fome  of  my  readers,  may 
have  excited  their  indignation,  it  is  my 
humble  requrft  that  in  cafe  here  and  there 
a  falutary  truth  fhould  likewife  efcape 
me  in  this  fequel,  it  may  be  kindly  over¬ 
looked. 

An  elevation  of  mind  refling  on -a  juft 
bafe  is  beneficial  to  thofe  pofTefied  of  it,  and 
is  approved  even  by  religion.  Though  we 
cannot  ftand  on  our  own  merits  before  God, 
yet  does  religion  exalt  our  whole  nature, 
laying  open  to  us  the  greatnefs  of  our  de- 
ftination,  and  the  v/ay  of  attaining  to  it. 

Providence 
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Providence  and  grace  impart  a  firm  con- 
iidence  and  increafing  ftrength,  never  per¬ 
mitting  man  to  fink  under  his  weaknefs. 
Even  a  meek  heart  is  very  compatible  with 
refolution,  probity,  elevation  of  fentiment, 
and  in  genera],  with  a  cheerful  confciouf- 
nefs  of  all  our  talents  and  good  qualities,., 
provided  we  never  lofe  fight  of  our  depen- 
dance  on  God,  and  look  up  to  him  as  the 
mediate  or  immediate  fountain  of  alLgood- 
nefs.  Under  falfe  humility,  a  certain; 
felf-complacency  too  often;  betrays  it- 
felf  when  real  humility  does  not  require 
that  we  ffaould  deny  whatgood  we  are  really 
polfefed  of,  or  debafe  ourfelves  beneath * 
our  real  worth.  Thus  religion,  fo  far 
fiom  exploding  a  noblenefs  of  mind,  is 
indeed  one  of  its  principal  fupports  as 
enjoining  felf-knowiedge,  not  purely  as 
a  check  to  haughtinefs,  but  as  producing 
in  us  a  fenfe  of  the  powers  with  which  our 
Creator  has  endued  us. 

A  confidence  in  thefe  talents  and  qua¬ 
lities,  and  that  adherence  to  truth  which 
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-emanes  from  them,  begets  fitch  a  firmnefs 
,and  intrepidity  of  foul  as  dares  rife  up  a- 
gainft  general  abules  and  prejudices,  that 
is,  fuch  a  courage  as  can  face  general 
hatred,  and,  like  a  true  champion  of  truth, 
fet  at  nought  the  opinions  of  a  depraved 
or  ignorant  majority  Confidence  in 
one’s  abilities  has  a  clofe  affinity  with  an 
afpiring  noblenefs  of  fentiment,  which  is 
the  parent  of  glorious  undertakings,  with¬ 
out  which  confidence  the  braved:  man 
finks  into  a  (late  of  ina&ion  and  lethargy, 
in  which  his  deprefTed  foul  lingers  as  in 
a  clofe  prifon,  where  it  feems  to  collect 
all  its  force  only  to  fuffer  the  more;  where 
calamity  is  aggravated,  duty  irkfome,  and 
the  profpedt  into  futurity  all  terrour, 
every  path  to  honour  is  barred,  his  genius 
lies  inert  and  motionlefs  as  a  (hip  frozen 
up.  He  attains  to  nothing  as  not  endea¬ 
vouring  at  any  thing,  and  he  does  not 
endeavour  as  miftrufting  his  abilities, 
whild:  others  much  inferior  in  deferts  (halt 
far  out-flrip  him  in  the  career  of  fortune, 
only  as  more  fanguine  and  enterprifing. 

A  Mean 
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A  Mean  opinion  of  one’s  felf  is  the  very 
tmng  which  brings  one  man  to  be  ano¬ 
ther  s  Have,  it  gives  me  extreme  concern 
to  fee  men  of  real  merit  behave  with  fuch 
felf-abafement  towards  noblemen,  on 
whom,  indeed,  their  all  may  depend ; 
but  who  require  no  fuch  humiliations. 
I  too  often  hear  a  kind  of  talk,  meant 
indeed,  for  humility,  but  i>  abj edtnefs, 
which  for  an  income  dearly  earned,  or  a 
fervice  ill  requited,  makes  a  great  man 
kind  oj  deity,  and  finks  the  fpeaker  below 
an  Algerine  have  in  the  prefence  of  his 
Dcy.  Such  language  pierces  me  to  the 
very  foul,  as  proftituting  the  whole  human 
nature  ;  and  nobility  and  princes  are,  in 
reality,  never  honoured  more,  than  when 
fpoken  to  with  a  generous  freedom.  Pie 
who  apparently,  or  in  reality  undervalues 
himfelf,  becomes  the  have  of  every  one 
who  would  make  him  fuch.  The  fear  of 
lofing  a  daily  fubfiflence,  unlefs  a  man  be 
infuperable,  preys  on  the  energy  of  the 
foul,  magnifies  a  louis  (For  to  a  moun¬ 
tain. 
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tain,  and  gives  to  every  expreifion  the 
whine  of  a  groveling  fervitude.  With 
thofe  of  fuch  a  (lamp  the  faddening  reflec¬ 
tion  of  worthleflhefs  abforbs  all  ideas  of 
the  dignity  of  human  nature,  of  elevated 
fentiments,  of  magnanimity  and  felf-con- 


fidence,  and  of  adherence  to  truth.  A- 
nother  unhappy  effedt  of  their  pufillani- 
$nity  is  that  cringing  and  crouching  to  a 
nobleman,  and  with  a  pitiful  look,  like 
that  of  a  penitential  monk  to  his  abbot, 
they  bring  on  him  a  kind  of  vertigo, 
cauftng  him  to  think  too  highly  of  him- 
felf  am  id  id  fuch  ahjedt  homages,  fuch 
adulatory  fpeeches. 

This  mean  opinion  of  one’s  felf  farther 
tends  to  make  men  Haves  to  their  paffions, 
and  deficient  in  their  duty.  A  higher 
opinion  of  human  nature,  and  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  one’s  abilities,  would  fhew  that 
it  is  poflible  to  be  virtuous,  to  com-: 
to  an  honourable  rupture  with  voluptuouf- 
nefs,  and  that  the  Afcetics  have  fpread 
the  match  at  which  it  takes  fire. 

He 
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He  who  is  void  of  thofe  folid  principles, 
by  which  the  foul  perfeveres  againft  fuf* 
ferings,  will  fcarce  ad  up  to  his  deftina- 
tion.  A  man  of  parts,  who  in  a  joylefs 
retirement,  does  not  learn  to  bear  with 
whatever  can  difguft  only  a  delicate  fen- 
fibility,  and  afted  the  impreffible  heart, 
pines  away.  He  gives  over  exerting 
his  talents,  being  daily  furrounded  by  peo¬ 
ple  who  know  not  that  his  undemand¬ 
ing  and  tafte  may  be  applied  to  a  thou¬ 
sand  things,  the  very  names  of  which  are 
unknown  to  them ;  and  who,  as  it  were 
of  courfe,  mod:  heartily  hate  the  influence 
of  that  underhand ing  and  tafte  on  his 
behaviour.  He  clofes  with  momentary 
joys,  and  enervates  his  whole  heart  for 
the  fake  of  being  admitted  into  their  com¬ 
pany.  He  oppofes  no  man’s  opinion,  how 
abfurd  foever.  Prejudice  and  error  may 
go  free  for  him  ;  being  determined,  as 
Triftam  Shandy  very  wifely  fays  to  an 
afs,  Never  to  wrangle  with  any  of  that  fa- 
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There  is  not,  out  of  the  precin&s  of 
religion,  there  indeed  a  perpetual  fun-fhine 
ever  reigns,  a  more  powerful  fupport  in. 
ad-verfity,  than  a  well-grounded  and  mo* 
derate  efteem  for  one’s  felf. 

Let  a  worthy  man,  when  under  a 
cloud,  only  afk  himfelf.  Who  are  they 
who  wifh  me  ill  ?  who  openly  defpife  me, 
v/ho  ridicule  me,  and  calumniate  me  ? 
Why,  are  they  not  moftly  ignoramufes, 
fribbles,  or  little  better  than  ideots  ?  and 
fuch  can  no  more  be  hearty  friends  to  a 
man  of  genius,  than  villains  contract  a 
cordiality  for  an  hone#  man  ;  to  thefe 
thoughts  let  every  man  of  genius  adhere, 
and  be  fenfible  that  his  very  goodnefs  is 
what  irritates  thofe  vermin  again#  him. 
But  if  he  has  fought  his  way  through 
them,  and  perceives  that  calumny  attacks 
him  only  behind  his  back,  he  then  thinks 
w  ich  a  fmile,  i  am  as  a  burthen  to  them, 
and  they  mu#  get  rid  of  it  fome  how  or 
other.  A  reliance  on  good  fortune,  or 
an  extraordinary  concurrence  of  unfore- 
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feen  caufes,  is  a  great  help  in  a  dangerous 
circumftance,  animating  the  heart,  and 
•abating  the  apprehenfions  which  agitate  a 
contracted  mind,  when,  pregnant  with  Tome 
great  project,  it  views  the  dangers  which 
lie  in  his  way.  Confidence  in  his  good 
fortune,  produced  that  noble  pride  in  Car- 
far,  while  yet  but  young,  during  his  im- 
•prifonment  in  the  ill  and  of  Pharmacufa, 
•having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Cilician 
pirates,  whole  naval  force  was  fuch  as  to 
make  them  matters  of  the  fea,  and  at  the 
fame  time  they  were  the  moil  blood-thirfty 
wretches  in  the  univerfe.  Caefar  fent  all 
his  people  about  the  towns  to  raife  money, 
retaining  only  a  phyfzcian  and  two  fer- 
vants  with  him  ;  and  in  fuch  contempt 
did  he  hold  thefe  barbarians,  that  frequent¬ 
ly,  on  his  retiring,  he  fent  them  word  to  be 
quiet,  and  not  difturb  his  night’s  reft  ; 
and  on  the  Cilicians  afking  him  only 
twenty  talents  for  his  ranfom,  Crefar 
laughed  at  them,  as  not  knowing  what  a 
valuable  prifoner  they  had.  For  about  fix 

weeks 
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^veeks  continued  he  perfedly  c?Jm  and 
eafy,  bantering  and  playing  with  thofe 
nigged  barbarians.  He  compofed  dif- 
courfes  and  poems,  which  he  read  to  them, 
and  when  not  duly  affedted,  would  call 
them  barbarians  and  fenfelefs  flocks,  and 
fometimes  carry  his  jocularity  fo  far  as  to 
threaten  them  with  the  gallows,  and  in 
reality  he  had  fcarce  been  fet  at  liberty, 
when  putting  to  fea  with  fome  fhips  which 
he  found  in  the  harbour  of  Melitum,  he 
made  diredly  for  Pharmacufa,  where  fall¬ 
ing  on  the  pirates,  he  took  feveral,  and 
had  them  crucified.  Another  effed  of  this 
confidence  in  his  good  luck  was,  that  be¬ 
ing  in  a  bark  a  little  before  the  battle  of 
Pharfalia,  and  difguifed  in  the  habit  of  a 
Have,  a  very  violent  florin  arofe,  that  the 
trembling  mailer  of  the  bark  gave  it  over 
for  loft  ;  on  which  Caefar  taking  him  by 
the  hand,  cheerfully  faid  to  him.  Don’t  he 
afraid^  Cczfar  and  his  good  fortune  are  with 
■thee .  Columbus,  amidft  many  difcourage- 
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ments,  abided  by  his  opinion  that  there 
was  an  America. 

I  his  man  imagines  himfelf  born  un¬ 
lucky  ;  another  is  as  confident  of  his  good 
luck ;  a  gamefter  plays  ill  the  whole  even¬ 
ing,  from  luck  having  run  againft  him  at 
the  beginning,  and  how  fhould  it  be  other- 
W]fe,  as  now  doing  nothing  but  with  dif- 
compofure  and  anxiety-  and  this  irrefo- 
lutionexpofes  himto  the  difcouraging  con¬ 
tempt  of  the  company.  The  latter  being 
lucky,  follows  whither  fortune  leads; 
a  fucceffive  how  of  good  luck  raifes  him  to 
that  higher  degree  of  hope  known  by  the 
name  of  confidence,  and  this  gains  him 
the  animating  applaufes  of  the  company.. 
This  confidence  in  one’s  feif  produces 
patience  and  perfeverance,  and  in  the 
fanguine  emulation  to  eclipfe  by  more 
important  defer ts  the  reputation  we  have 
already  gained.  But  the  greatefl  fouls  are 
thofe,  who,  fenfible  of  the  vicifiitudes  of 
fublunary  things,  are  never  infolent  in 
profperi.ty,  nor  difpirited  in  adveriity. 

From 
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From  hence  it  appears,  that  a  generous 
felf-efteem  is  of  great  influence  towards 
raifing  ourfelves  above  human  weaknefles, 
exerting  our  capacities  in  praife-worthy 
undertakings,  oppofing  all  fervile  fug  ga¬ 
llons,  trampling  under  foot  the  feduce- 
ments  to  vice,  attending  to  the  call  of 
one’s  Jeflination  ;  adhering  to  compofure 
in  adverfity,  and  never  departing  from 
confidence  in  good  fortune. 

It  is  of  infinite  importance  that  this 
elevation  of  fenti merit,  this  confidence  in 
one’s  abilities,  fhould  be  cultivated  even 
in  early  youth.  The  love  of  what  is  good, 
beautiful,  and  great,  fhould  be  feduloufly 
inculcated  into  young  perfons.  Virtu* 
is  to  be  reprefented  to  them  in  affedting 
inftances  ;  they  are  to  be  talked  to  by  th* 
burin  and  pencil  ;  a  fondnefs  for  glory 
is  to  be  imprefied  on  them  by  hiftorical 
paintings,  and  their  paffians  to  be  inflamed 
by  fenfitive  objedfs.  In  Swiflerland,  La- 
vat  er’s  fongs,  and  Hirtz el’s  manual  of 
the  hijlory  of  the  Helvetian  confederacy ,  with 
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cuts,  are  put  into  the  hands  of  youth,  as* 
reprefenting  to  them  thofe  times  when 
noblenefs  of  foul  was  efteemed  above  all 
things,  when  a  general  regard  was  paid 
to  good  morals,  and  when  heroic  virtues 
were  crowned  with  univerfal  glory.  Youth, 
early  youth,  is  fufceptible  of  that  glorious* 
fire  which  glowed  in  the  heroes  of  anti¬ 
quity,  and  of  a  noble  emulation,  to  pluck 
wreaths  of  laurel  at  the  fame  places  which 
produced  thofe  of  their  celebrated  anceftors. 
A  moral  piece  of  painting,  the  narrative 
of  a  virtuous  adlion,  take  immediate  effe£I$ 
the  youth  admires  and  pants  to  imitate. 

Remarkable  pailages  of  hiflory  repre¬ 
sented  in  paintings  of  a  good  execution  y 
the  lives' of  famous  men,  as  thofe  by  Plu¬ 
tarch  and  Cafpar  Hirtzel,  and  Ge frier's 
poems,  here,  nature  and  fublimity  bein°\ 
charmingly  united,  have  furprifing  effedls 
with  young  folks.  Will  my  life  be  written 
too  ?  Paid  a  fon  of  mine,  in  his  Sixth  year, 
to  his  mother,  who  v/as  explaining  to  him 
Plutarch's  lives.  Every  boy,  however 


mean 
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mean  in  his  defcent,  if  thoroughly  affected 
by  the  genius  or  virtues  of  eminentmen,  to 
for  being  fuch  himfelf.  T.  he  fame  virtues 
will  fpring  up  in  his  heart,  he  will  aipire 


after  thofe  places  which  thofe  great  men 
filled  with  fo  much  glory  to  them- 
Lives.  This  impulfe  often  declares  itfelf 
in  tears,  which  every  fenlible  father,  I  hope, 
will  reward  with  many  fond  embraces, 

Themiftocles  was  but  very  young  when 
the  Greeks  obtained  the  fignal  victory  of 
Marathon  over  the  Perfians  $  and  Mil- 
tiades  being  every  where  extolled  as  the 
perfon  to  whom  that  victory  was  owing. 

Themiftocles,  of  a  fudden,  grew  very 

■iiih 

filent  and  pen  five,  foregoing  all  juvenile 
diverftons,  that  his  friends  could  not  for¬ 
bear  afking  the  caufe  of  fo  ftrange  an  alte¬ 
ration.  PI  is  anfwer  was,  the  trophies  of 
Miltiades  will  not  allow  me  any  rejl  night  or 
day .  Thucydides,  the  hiftorian,  when  lit¬ 
tle  more  than  a  boy,  is  laid  to  have  filed 
tears  on  hearing  Herodotus  publicly  read¬ 
ing  his  hiftory  at  Olympia,  with  the  uni- 
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T-uie  or  the  liJultrious  company 

fftn  aflen,“ed  in  th«  city.  Many  took 
offence  at  Pericles’s  gravity  and  referved- 

nefs  revrhng  it  as  intolerable  pride.  The 
pnilofopher  Zeno  advifed  them  to  be  as 
proud  as  he,  that  this  deportment  might 
!il  le  in  t^lem  a  like  culture  of  intellec- 
£U';!  2nd  moraJ  be™ty>  and  infenffoly  ’ac, 
cultom  them  to  the  pradice  of  it.  De- 

pofirhenes,  when  only  in  his  teens,  was 

°  flcken  with. the  reputation  which  Ca- 

iiftrates  acquired  only  by  one  pleading, 
and  conceived  fo  high  an  idea  of  the  power 
°f  eloquence,  that  immediately  betakino- 
hmifelf  to  retirement,  he  laid  a  fide  all  other 
at  fairs  that  he  might  totally  devote  him- 
R.i  to  oratory.  Greece  owed  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  many  heroes  to  Homer.  How 
fond  Alexander  was  of  that  great  poet’s 
works  is  well  known.  Ctefar,  on  feeim, 
a  flatue  of  Alexander  in  the  temple  of 
H-rculcs  at  Cadiz,  couid  not  forbear  tears. 

1  hey  indeed  flowed  from  ambition,  not 
W'u’1  Alexander  fhonld  have  attain- 
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ed  to  fuch  power  and  reputation,  and  he 
himfelf  {fill  fo  infignificailt.  1  he  fpirit 
of  that  future  fubverter  of  Roman  liberty, 
fhewed  itfelf  in  what  he  faid  palling  thro’ 
a  poor  country  town.  I  had  rather  be  th& 
fir  ft  ?nan  in  this  hole  than  the  fiecond  in  Rome  * 
The  repetition  of  thefe  inilances  {Leng¬ 
thens  and  elevates  the  mind  of  youth,  and 
improves  its  fprings;.  animated  by  that 
generous  defire  of  fame  which,  when  ac- 

o 

eompanied  by  virtue,  never  fails  producing 
great  things,  it  fees  nothing  beyond  its  at¬ 
tainment  ;  whereas  an  infenfibility  to  thefe 
impreflions  is  a  certain  token  of  a  foil  from 
which  nothing  great  is  to  be  expedted. 
The  Spartans  were  very  attentive  to  kin¬ 
dle  this  noble  flame  in  their  children.  A 
reprimand  was  to  be  matter  of  grief  to 
them,  and  they  were  to  rejoice  in  com¬ 
mendation.  Accordingly,  he  who  {hewed 
himfelf  indifferent  to  either,  was  account¬ 
ed  a  good-for-nothing  creature,  a  dead 
weight  to  the  community.  It  is  from 
maxims  of  this  kind  that  the  duke  de 

N  5  Choifeul 
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Choifeul  has  lately  defired  a  well-qualified 
pet  ion  to  make  a  collection  of  fine  fayings,, 
and  praife-worthy  actions  of  French  offi¬ 
cers  and  foldiers  for  the  ufe  of  the  mili- 
taiy  iciiool  at  Paris,  a  book  which  cannot 
fail  of  producing  good  martialifls. 

All  thefe  confederations,  taken  collec-  - 
lively,  evidence  the  importance  of  a  na¬ 
tion’s  putting  a  due  value  on  itfelf,  and 
that  its  molt  defirable  advantage,  a  love 
to  one’s  country,  is  nearly  connected  with 
a  well-grounded  natural  pride.  If  the 
example  of  a  (ingle  individual  kindles  in 
us  generous  refolutions,  what  may  not  be 
expended  from  the  accumulated  examples- 
of  a  whole  nation  ?  Great  aCtions  in  the 
field  and  adminiftration,  imprint  this  pa- 
trictic  love  on  the  heart,  penetrating  us 
with  the  moil  profound  veneration  for 
thofe  men  who  were  fufceptible  of  the 
pleafure  of  dying  for  one’s  country,  and 
who  did  net  withdraw  from  its  fervice, 
though  difappointed  in  their  juft  expecta¬ 
tions,  and  who,  in  a  courfe  of  perfevering 
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zCtil  for  the  honour  of  virtue,  rind  their 
country’s  rights,  braved  the  envy  and  ma¬ 
lice  of  their  perverfe  countrymen.  The 
admiration  of  fuch  men  fhould  be  incul¬ 
cated  and  cherifhed  in  a  nation  which* 
would  acquire  a  proper  efteem  ;  that,  and 
only  that,  being  adequate  to  the  great 
defiom. 

•  An  imitative  pride  arifing  from  fuch 
magnanimous  examples,  tranfrnitted  to 

O  L 

pofterity  with  elegance  and  fidelity,  give 
the  people  a  claim  to  immortality.  This 
it  was  that  infpired  the  generality  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  with  fuch  fublime 
fentiments.  The  love  to  their  country  was 
interwoven  with  their  religion,  political 
conftitution  and  manners.  The  word  pa- 
tria  was  the  foul  of  the  community,  it 
was  their  war  cry,  the  harmony  of 
their  private  life,  and  the  fpring  of  all  their, 
achievements.  It  inflamed  their  poets, 
orator?,  and  magiftrates.  The  theatre 
and  the  affemblies  of  the  people,  rang  with 
that  word,  and  public  monuments  im- 

N  6  prefied 
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prelLd  it  on  poiferity  ;  whereas  in  modem 

times  whoIe  nations  have  often  fliewed 
themfelves  totally  void  of  any  fuch  fen  ft- 
bi]ltT_  Patriotifm  has  taken  up  its  refi- 
ftcnce  in  more  than  one  monarchy,  and  in 
many  a  republic  appears  to  be  laid  afide 
among  antiquated  notions.. 

Vv  kilst  whole  nations  placed  their  ho¬ 
nour  in  freedom,  and  their  freedom  in 
gieatneis  ol  fentiments;  patriotifm,  among 
fuch  nations,  was  the  higheft  moral  plea- 
iu.v.  The  very  words  my  country  carried 
power  and  harmony  ;  it  contained  what¬ 
ever  could  awaken  and  elevate  the  foul. 
Ii  took  away  the  fling  from  death,  and 
from  luxury  wrefted  ail  its  allurements  j 
every  heart  burnt  for  its  country  *,  Inu- 

ured' 


*  The  following  lines,  indeed,  have  no  immediate 
bulinefs  here,  yet,  it  is  hoped,  filch  an  intuition  will 
B ot  offend, 

.Beyond  or  love  or  friendfhip’s  facred  band, 
Beyond  myfelf  I  prize  my  native  land. 

On 
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tired  to  hardffiips,  infenfible  to  their  own 
perfonal  misfortunes,  and  consequently 
more  intent  on  the  general  good,  tile 
centre  of  their  wifhes  was  the  benefit  of 
their  country  ;  they  poftponed  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  parents  to  its  honour,  and 
private  concerns  gave  way  to  the  public. 
Sufficiently  happy  and  honoured  were  they, 
if  the  republic  did  but  dourifh.  All  pri¬ 
vate  competitions  and  enmities  were  laid 
afide  ;  and  when  the  public  good  feemed 
to  require  that  facrifice,  they  laboured  to 
promote  the  intereft  of  their  greateff  ad- 
verfaries  ;  if  injured  by  their  country,  they 
readily  forgot  the  offence,  and  had  its 
welfare  at  heart  when  fuffering  by  its  In- 
jufhce.  At  the  altar  of  their  country  they 

broke 


On  this  foundation  will  I  build  my  fame, 

■And  emulate  the  Gieelc  and  Roman  name. 

Think  England’s  weal  bought  chiefly  with  my 
blood, 

And  die  with.pleafure  for  my  country’s  good. 

Hastings  in  Jane  Shore, 
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broke  the  bands  of  afFedliorr  towards  fa¬ 
ther,  mother,  children  and  relations  ;  they 
renounced  every  thing  which  might  lull 
them  into  an  effeminate  repofe.  Their  en¬ 
quiry  was  never  about  the  number  of  the 
enemy,  but  the  place  where  he  was  to  be 
met  with,  and  they  ran  to  thofe  polls 
which,  to  their  gallant  anceifors,  had  been 
the  poll  of  honour  and  of  death. 

Every  Athenian,  on  his  entrance  into 
his  one  and  twentieth  year,  ,  or  inrollment, 
took  the  following  oath  as  a  citizen. 

I  will  not  difgrace  myfelf  in  zvar  ;  I  will 
'iioi  go  aooui  to  flave  my  life  by  a  fhameflul 
flight ;  I  will  flight  for  my  country  to  the  very 
left  drop  of  my  bloody  both  with  my  country¬ 
men  or  alone  circumftances  fo  requiring  ;  to 
this  fervice  ivill  1  devote  all  the  days  of  my 
life.  This  1 /wear  by  Jgraules,  Mars ,  and 
flup  iter. 

Thrasibulus.,  who,  after  the  Pelopo- 
neiian  war,  delivered  his  country  from  the 
power  of  the  thirty  Lacedemonian  tyrants, 
called  to  his  men,  Let  us  flght  hke  people 

who 
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who  by  victory  will  refine  their  poffefjions ,, 
their  family ,  and  their  country  ;  and  let  every; 
one  in  particular  fi  fignalize  hhnfelf  that  he  * 
ffzrty  think  thefie  great  advantages ,  the 

honour  of  the  victory,  are  owing  to  Jus  acti¬ 
vity  and  courage .  Happy  he  who  furvives: 
to  enjoy  this  glory ,  tf/zJ  //T  day  of  his  deli¬ 
verance  ;  and  not  lefs  happy  he  who  /hall free 
himfelf  from  this  fervitude  by  dying .  No 
monument  fi  glorious  as  dying  for  one's  coun¬ 
try 

The  Lacedemonians  met  with  fo  many 
defeats  in  the  fecond  war  with  the  MeUe- 
nians,  that  the  fpirit,  even  of  that  martial 
people,  began  to  flag,  and  they  apprehend¬ 
ed  themfelves  at  the  eve  of  their  final 
overthrow.  In  this  exigency,  the  oracle 
of  Delphi  being  confulted,  returned  this 
mortifying  anfwer,  Let  the  Lacedemonians 
apply  to  the  Athenians  to  fend  them  a  man' 
who ,  by  his  abilities  and  his  council ,  fhould 
be  able  to  retrieve  their  affairs.  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  as.  a  derifory  compliance  with  their 
demand,  fent  them  Tyrteus  the  poet.- The 

Laced  e- 
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Lacedemonians,  however,  received  him 
as  a  prefen t  from  heaven  ;  but  three  fuc- 
ceiiive  defeats  threw  them  into  extreme 
defpair,  that  they  were  preparing  to  return 
to  Sparta.  Tyrteus  vehemently  oppofed 
this  refoluticn,  and  laboured,  by  patriotic 
hymns,  to  revive  the  difpirited  Spartans*. 
His  poefy  Succeeded,  infpiring  every  heart 
with  the  love  of  their  country,  and  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  death,  that,  falling  on  the  Me£- 
fenians  with  a  frantic  courage,  they  ob¬ 
tained  a  complete  vidlory. 

Epaminondas^  the  Theban,  when  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  mortally  wounded  with 
a  fpear  at  the  battle  of  Leucira,  all  that 
troubled  him  was,  the  event  of  the  battle, 
and  what  was  become  of  his  arms ;  but 
on  his  fhield  being  held  up  to  him,  and 
with  aflurances  that  the  day  had  gone  on 
the  Theban  fide,  he  faid  to  the  by-danders 

with  a  cheerful  countenance,  Let  not  this 

* 

day ,  friends ,  he  confidered  as  the  end  of  my 
life ,  but  as  the  beginning  of  my  happinefs 
and  the  conformation  of  my  glory .  /  have 

the: 


•  .  ..  /  ^ 


V,-.  -  ■ 

■  ...  . 


the  fatisfadlion  of  leaving  my  country  vi£Io~ 
rious ,  haughty  Sparta  humbled ,  and  Greece 
freed .  Then  drawing  the  ipear  out  of 
his  brea{i3  he  expired 

After 

- — — — -  .  -  - -  — 

*  WilL  not  the  following  tranfa&ion  bear  a  com¬ 
parison  with  moll  exploits  performed  by  antient  va¬ 
lour,  from  which  our  examples  are  generally  bor¬ 
rowed,  as  if  every  thing  great  or  good  had  expired 
with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ? 

When  fort  Fefcamp  was  taken  by  Biron  from  the 
league,  in  the  garrifon  that  was  turned  out  of  it, 
there  was  a  gentleman,  called  Bois-rofe,  who  mak¬ 
ing  an  exa6t  observation  of  the  place,  and  having 
concerted  his  Scheme,  contrived  to  get  two  Soldiers, 
whom  he  had  bound  to  his  interefkto  be  received  in¬ 
to  the  new  garrifon  of  Fefcamp.  The  fide  of  the 
fort  next  the  fea  is  a  perpendicular  rock,  fix  hundred 
feet  high,  the  bottom  of  which,  for  about  the  height 
of  twelve  feet,  is  continually  under  water,  except 
four  or  five  days  in  the  year,  during  the  utmoft  recefs 
of  the  fea,  when  for  the  Space  of  three  or  four  hours 
it  leaves  fifteen  or  twenty  fathom  of  dry  fand  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock.  Bois-rofe,  who  found  it  impoffi- 
ble  by  any  other  way  to  furprife  a  garrifon  which 
guarded  with  great  care  a  place  lately  taken,  did 
$ot  doubt  of.  accomplifhing  his  defign,  if  he  could 

enteiy 
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After  this  fevere  defeat,  the  Spartan 
women,  vvhofe  fons  had  fallen  in  the  action 
went  in  proceffion  decked  with  flowers,  to 

thank 
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efitcr  by  that  fide,  which  was  thought  inaccettible. 
This  he  endeavoured  by  the  following  contrivance 
to  perform. 

He  had  agreed  upon  a  fignal  with  the  two  foldiers, 
whom  he  had  corrupted,  and  one  of  them  waited 
continually  upon  the  top  of  the  rock,  where  he  poll¬ 
ed  himfelf  during  the  whole  time  that  it  was  low 
water,  Bois-rofe  taking  the  opportunity  of  a  very 
dark  night,  came  with  fifty  relolute  men,  chofen 
from  amongft  the  foldiers,  in  two  large  boats,  to  the 
foot  of  the  rock.  He  had  provided  himfelf  with  a 
thick  cable,  equal  in  length  to  the  height  of  the 
i'oek,  and  tying  knots  at  equal  diftances,  run  fhort 
fbeks  through,  to  ferve  to.  fupport  them  as  they 
climbed.  The  foldier  whom  he  had  gained,  having: 
waited  fix  months  for  the  fignal,  no  fooner  perceived 
it,  than  he  let  down  a  cord  from  the  top  of  the  preci¬ 
pice,  to  which  thole  below  fattened  the  cable,  by 
which  means  it  was  wound  up  to  the  top,  and  made 
fail  to  an  opening  in  the  battlement,  with  a  ttrong 
crow,  run  through  an  iron  ftaple  for  that  purpofe. 

[  Bois-rofe  giving  the  lead  to  two  ferjeants  whofe  coll¬ 
ege  he  was  well  convinced  of,  ordered  the  fifty 

fbldiere* 
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thank  the  gods  for  making  them  the  mo¬ 
thers  of  fuch  brave  fons ;  whilft,  on  the 
other  hand,  thofe  mothsrs  whofe  fons  had 

faved 


foldiers  to  mount  the  ladder  in  the  fame  manner, 
one  after  another,  with  their  weapons  tied  round 
their  bodies,  himfelf  bringing  up  the  rear,  to  take 
away  all  hope  of  returning  ;  which  indeed  foon  be¬ 
came  impoffible,  for  before  they  had  afcended  half 
way,  the  fea  rifing  more  than  fix  feet,  carried*  off 
their  boats,  and  fet  their  cable  a  floating.  The  ne- 
ceffity  of  withdrawing  from  a  difficult  enterprize  is 
not  always  a  fecurity  againff:  fear,  when  the  danger 
appears  almoff  inevitable.  If  the  mind  reprefents 
to  itfelf  thefe  fifty  men,  lufpended  between  heaven, 
and  earth,  in  the  midft  ©f  darknefs,  t ruffing  their- 
fafety  to  a  machine  fo  infecure,  that  the.  leak  want 
of  caution,  the  treachery  of  a  mercenary  foldier,  or 
the  flighted  fear  might  precipitate  them  into  the 
abyfs  of  the  fea,  or  daffi  them  againff  the  rocks; 
add  to  this  the  noife  of  the  waves,  the  height  of  the 
rock,  their  wearinefs  and  exhaufted  fpirits,  it  will 
not  appear  furprifing  that  the  boldeff  of  them  trem¬ 
bled,  as  in  effe<5i  he  who  was  foremoft  did.  This 
-  ferjeant  telling  the  next  man  that  he  could  mount 
no  higher,  and  that  his  heart  failed  him,  Bois-rofe, 
to  whom  this  difcoiufe  paffed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 

and 
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faved  themfelves  by  flight,  hid  themfelves 

in  their  houfes,  afhamed.  of  having  given 

birth  to  men  who  would  fly  from  an 
enemy. 

The  epitaph  of  the  /lain  at  the  famous 
action  of  Thermopile,  was  only  this: 
'Traveller ,  inform  the  Lacedemonians,  that  zve 
he  here  in purfuance  of  the  lavas  of  our  country,. 
/unci  the  common  anfwer  of  a  Spartan  wo¬ 
man  on  hearing  of  her  fon’s  lofmg  his  life 
in  battle,  was,  It  was  for  that  very  purpoje, 
he  was  born . 

The. 


and  who  perceived  the  truth  of  it  by  their  advancing- 
no  higher,  crept  over  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  were, 
before  him,  advifing  each  to  keep  firm,  and  m>t  „p 
to  the  foremoit,  whofe  fpirits  he  at  firft  endeavoured 
to  animate;  but  finding  that  gentlenefs  would  not 
prevail,  he  obliged  him  to  mount  by  pricking  him 
m  the.  back  with  his  poinard  ;  and  doubtlefs,  if  he 
had  not  obeyed  him  he  would  have  precipitated  him 
into  the  fea.  At  length,  with  incredible  labour  and 
iatigue,  they  got  to  the  top  of  the  rock,  a  little  be- 
tore  break  of  day,  and  being  condu&ed  by  the  two 
ioldiqrs  into  the  caitle,  made  themfelves  matters 

Sully’s  Memoirs.. 
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'The  Privernates,  a  tribe  of  the  Volfcians, 
la  ad  for  liberty  and  country ,  thofe  watch¬ 
words  of  ail  free  nations,  maintained  obfti- 
nate  and  bloody  wars  againfl  the  Romans, 
till  being  unable  to  keep  the  field,  they 
fhut  themfelves  up  in  their  city,  where  the 
conful  Plautius  haftened  to  befiege  them. 

This  gallant  people,  after  holding  out 
to  the  laft  extremity,  fent  a  deputation  to 
Rome  with  propofals  of  peace.  On  the 
fenate  afking  the  deputies  what  chailife- 
ment  they  thought  they  haddeferved  :  The 
chailifement,  anfwered  they,  due  to  thofe 
who  looked  upon  themfelves  as  defervingof 
freedom,  and  who  as  fuch,  had  done  all 
they  could  to  preferye  that  valuable  inheri¬ 
tance  ;  but,  replied  the  conful,  if  Rome  is 
pleafed  to  fhew  you  favour,  may  we  pro- 
mi  fe  ourfelves  that  you  will  faithfully  ob- 
ferve  the  peace  ?  Yes  you  may,  returned 
the  deputies,  as  far  as  the  conditions  of  the 
peace  are  equitable  and  humane,  and  fuch 
as  we  need  not  blufh  at;  but,  if  it  be  a 
difgraceful  peace,  you  are  not  to  imagine 

y  O 
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that  if  necefflty  now  forces  us  to  clofe' 
v/ith  it,  that  will  be  of  any  weight  towards 
the  obfervance  of  it.  This  anfwer,  fome 
fen  a  tors  ipcke  againfl  as  haughty,  but  o- 
thcrs,  of  mere  noble  fentiments,  highly  ex¬ 
tolled  the  deputies,  and  moved  fora  refolu- 
tion  of  thefenate,  that  enemies,  whom  fuch 
trying  adverfities  could  not  difpirit,  de¬ 
rived  the  honour  to  be  made  freemen  of 
Rome. 

History  holds  forth  examples  of  this 
kind  as  perpetual  documents  for  poflerity. 

1  hv  y  a  waxen  in  every  generous  temper, 
ciii  irreiifliDie  ienfe  of  the  duties  owing  to 
our  country ;  and  the  tradition  of  thefe 
■inflances  is  only  the  propagation  of  the 
national  pride  anlmg  from  a  real  pre¬ 
eminence. 

1  he  effect  of  propagating  a  generous 
national  price  is  that  the  love  of  one’s  coun¬ 
try  germinates  in  every  heart;  it  is  what 
«iil  hearts  are  capable  of,  and  all,  by  the 
power  or  fuen  images  and  in  fiances,  are 
carried  away  to  an  heroic  accomplifhment 

or 
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of  fuch  obligation.  The  continual  retro- 
fpedt  towards  our  anceflors,and  the  continual 
profpeCt  towards  pofterity,  are  alternately 
the  caufes  and  effects  of  this  prid  and 
patrlotifm.  A  fterling  man  would  rather 

die  than  commit  an  aCtion  at  which  his  fa- 

* 

mily  mud  blufh  when  he  is  in  the  grave  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  nothinggives  him 
a  more  delicious  pleafure  than  to  think  that 
his  virtues  will  be  an  honour  to  his  defcen- 
dants. 

W H'EN  by  the  revival  of  fuch  fentiments, 
a  nation's  manner  of  thinking  takes  a  new 
flight,  the  behaviour  of  the  people  will  be 
proportionably  virtuous  and  gieat,  and  con- 
fonang  to  this  new  mode  of  thinking. 
With  universal  contempt  will  he  be  loaded 
who,  in  expectation  of  feating  himfelf  in 
force  important  pod  of  the  republic,  ne¬ 
glects  cultivating  a  free,  virtuous,  and  noble 
way  of  thinking.  Integrity  will  always 
make  the  common  good  its  rule  of  conduct, 
however  clamoured  agaiiid  by  contracted 
minds,  for  not  being  biaffed  by  the  in- 

tercfl 
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terdl  of  their  families.  All  inequalities  of 
rations  will  lofe  their  difagreeablenefs 
where  all  are  centred  in  one  political  virtue, 
where  all  are  united,  and  defire  to  be  look¬ 
ed  on  only  m  the  glorious  light  of  a  pa- 
mof.  Attachment  to  one’s  country  will 
no  longer  reft  on  the  uncertainty,  whether 
1  could  not  be  happier  in  another  country  ; 
the  majority,  it  not  all,  will  take  up  with 
mere  necefihries  for  the  fake  of  remaining 
m  one’s  country.  Every  one  will  obey 

superiors  more  from  inclination  than  fub- 

jedtion,  rather  from  affection  than  duty. 

The  government,  inftead  of  being  only 

the  foul  of  many  bodies,  will  be  the  foul 
of  fouls. 

I  hese  advantages  will  fli  11  appear  more 
fir  Ting,  it  placing  them  in  another  point 
of  -view,  I  confider  the  importance  of 
cultivating  a  generous  pride  among  a  na¬ 
tion  in  bad  circumflances. 

This  generous  national  pride  has  mani- 
feiLy  declined,  when  the  advantages  gain¬ 
ed  by  the  virtues  of  anceftors  are  loll  by 

the 
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vices  of  the  defendants.  Times  are  ftrano-e- 

t> 

ly  altered  !  is  a  very  common  faying. 
Times  are  indeed  altered  for  a  nation, 
which  priding  itfelf  only  on  the  ftrength  of 
its  members,  may,  under  the  prefent  im¬ 
provements  in  the  art  of  killing,  be  cut  off 
in  one  fingle  action  ;  and  no  man  in  his 
fenfes  queftions  the  indifpenfible  utility  of 
the  daughtering  art  of  war.  But  free-born 
nations,  befide  handling  their  arms,  muff 
like  wife  have  a  foul,  and  a  proper  mode  of 
thinking  ;  and  thefe  cannot  be  drubbed  in¬ 
to  them  at  the  drill -place. 

1  n  this  refpedt  the  change  of  times  en- 
creafes  the  necedity  ofanceffrial  patriotifm. 
Though  courage  and  zeal  for  the  ffate, 
too  often  grow  out  of  Yafhion,  yet  never 
are  they  unneceffary,  as  denoting  ftrength. 
Bhus  if  a  nation  feerriS  to  lofe  its  fpirit 
from  the  foil  being  no  longer  manured 
with  the  blood  of  its  fons,  when  the  noble 
lire  hr  ft  kindled  by  the  love  of  liberty  dies 
away  under  an  almoff  general  remiffnefs, 
and  doth  is  chofen  for  the  laff  intrench- 
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ment ;  when,  from  a  habit  of  luxury  and 
fear,  all  the  fap  and  ftrength  of  the  mind 
exhales ;  when  enormous  expences  render 
avarice  a  neceftary  evil  ;  when  cowardice 
raifes  to  confideration,  and  courao-e  is  ne- 
gle&ed  ;  when  the  people,  finding  hardinefs 
to  be  of  no  fervice  to  them,  give  into  difti- 
pations and  luxury;  when  fo  much  asthofe 
vices  which  require  fome  ftrength  and  eleva¬ 
tion  of  mind  are  wanting;  when  a  fordid 
felfifhnefs  is  no  longer  defpifed ;  when  the 
ambitious  make  it  their  chief  bufinefs  to 
leflen  their  adverfaries  byflander,  inftead 
of  furpafling  them  by  merit  ;  in  fuch 
wretched  circumftances  the  incentive  of 
national  pride  would  not  be  fo  very  con¬ 
temptible  a  refource  for  kindling  a-new,  the 
fire  of  ancient  virtue. 

All  wifhes  for  the  revival  of  an  emulous 
pride  muft  fink  in  defpaft ;  if  in  a  free¬ 
born  nation  many  perfons  fhould  be 
found,  accounting  fuch  patriots  as  Phocion 
fools ;  looking  on  a  hero  with  a  difdainful 
compaftion  ;  laughing  at  encomiums,  it  not 
being  in  their  nature  to  perform  any  thing 

p  raife- 
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prai  fe- worthy ;  fneering  at  the  word  free¬ 
dom  ;  and  who  would  exclude  from  the 
prefs  the  fineft  monuments  of  the  honour 
of  their  nation  whilft  yet  untainted,  and  in 
which  the  heroic  achievements  of  their 
anceftors  are  reprefented  in  the  moft  lively 
colours,  fo  as  to  imprefs  all  hearts  with  the 
love  of  virtue,  concord,  freedom,  religion, 
their  country,  the  laws,  an  oppofition  to 
the  infe&ion  of  foreign  cuftoms,  profufe- 
nefs,  effeminacy  and  avarice  ;  and  thedi&ion 
of  their  inventive  muft  be  owned  very  fuit- 
able  to  its  fordid  fentiment.  The  old  dunghill 
is  not  to  he  heated  again . 

Mr  Abbt.  a  gentleman  well  known  to 
the  literati  of  Germany,  and  whofe  early 
death  all  lamented,  fays.  Annals  of  republics 
abound  in  glorious  examples  of  patriot r,  it  be - 
ing  of  public  concern  that  their  great  men  may 
receive  from  poferity  the  remainder  of  their  re¬ 
ward to  which  the  poverty  of  their  cotempora¬ 
ries  was  inadequate .  Commemoration,  gra¬ 
titude,  and  imitation,  have  therefore  been 
impofed  on  us  as  duties  towards  our  an- 

O  2  ceftors  ; 
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ceftors  ;  and  thefe  duties  it  is  impofTible  we 
fhould  difcharge  if  we  look  with  an  indif¬ 
ferent  eye  on  what  is  great  and  good  in 
their  characters,  much  more  if  we  turn  our 
eyes  from  them,  and  are  fo  mean-fpirited 
aS  no  longer  to  glory  in  fuch  a  lineage.  It 
was  only  the  commemoration  of  their  great 
men,  v/hich  kept  up  among  the  Greeks 
that  third:  of  honour,  that  definteredednefs, 
and  attachment  to  the  public  good,  which 
fpread  fuch  an  infpiring  beauty  on  their 
hiftory. 

The  fate  of  this  fo  neceffary  national 
pride  depends  on  the  love  of  one’s  country. 
There  are  occafions  when  this  love  is  car¬ 
ried  to  a  warmth  which  produces  the  mod: 
excellent  fruits  ;  and  at  other  times,  a- 
mong  a  people  no  longer  fufceptible  of  li¬ 
berty,  it  is  chilled  even  to  abfolute  fteri- 
Jity,  Thus  death  dretched  its  icey  hand 
over  the  Athenian  liberty,  when  fuch  was 
their  weaknefs  and  fervility,  as  to  eredt  al¬ 
tars  to  Demetrius’s  proflitutes,  and  to  pub- 
lifh  an  edict  that  in  x\thens  all  king  De¬ 
metrius’s 
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metrius’s  orders  fliould  beheld  as  facred  be- 
fore  the  gods,  and  juft  before  men. 

But  there  are  junctures  when  he  who 
thought  to  fpend  his  days  in  quiet  labour, 
mu  ft  wield  the  fword  ;  when  wTe  are  called 
from  confining  one’s  care  to  one’s  felf  ; 
when  bullies,  fops,  and  idlers,  mull  em¬ 
ploy  their  time  otherwife  than  in  faunter- 
ing  about  boafling  of  their  amours,  their 
perfidiolifnefs,  their  riotous  pranks,  and 
their  notorious  infignihcancy  5  when  they 
who  think  themfelves  fit  only  to  command, 
mu  ft  learn  likewife  to  obey;  when  fub- 
jedls  of  genius  and  fpirit  are  required  to 
ftand  forth  ;  when  it  is  wifhed  that  the 
words  liberty  and  country  refounded  from 
every  mouth  and  the  mouth  echoe  to  the 
inflamed  heart;  when  they  who  in  lethargic 
times  by  their  example  put  their  nation  in 
mind  of  its  happinefs  and  glory  in  the  times 
of  fimplicity,  virtue,  and  liberty ;  when 
the  plough  was  guided  by  triumphant 
hands,  when  fuch,  I  fay,  are  no  longer 
hooted  at  as  brain-fick  enthufiafts. 

O  3  A  NATION 
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A  nation  of  courfe,  will  never  lofe  its 
honour,  without  a  prior  decay  of  its  virtue, 
and  its  virtue  will  ever  flourifh  with  a  love 
Ot  one  s  country,  as  naturally  infpiring  de¬ 
corum  and  fublimity. 

The  pride  refling  on  real  excellencies 
nuiil  be  owned,  however,  to  have  its  dark 
lide.  It  is  a  weighty  obfervation  of  a 
Northern  philofopher,  and  verified  by  daily 
experience,  that  there  is  nothing  in  hu¬ 
man  nature  fo  excellent  and  praife-worthy, 
which  does  not,  through  infinite  grada¬ 
tions,  degenerate  into  the  uttermoft  depra¬ 
vity.  Th  us,  it  is  no  more  than  natural, 
that  fometimes  the  extremes  of  reafonable 
and  of  ridiculous  pride,  run  into  each  other. 

The  defedts  of  the  greatefi:  geniufes 
derive  from  their  pride  when  degenerated 
into  vanity.  Intoxicated  by  the  flattery  of 
their  admirers,  thefe  demi-gods  turn  the 
deaf  ear  to  truth  no  lets  than  weak  princes ; 
infatuated  with  a  fenfe  of  their  real  worth, 
they  do  not  confider  that  this  worth  of  their’s 
does  not  pafs  for  fuch  every  where,  He 

who 
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who  every  where  courts  applaufe,  will  eve¬ 
ry  where  meet  with  mortifications  touch¬ 
ing  him  to  the  quick,  that  at  length  he 
will  come  to  look  upon  himfelf  as  a  being 
by  himfelf,  and  account  all  others  either  his 
worfhipers  or  his  rivals.  But  very  juftly 
is  it  faid  by  an  ancient  writer.  You  will  not 
be  juft  without  the  reputation  of  being  fo ,  then 
depend  upon  it ,  you  {hall  often  be  fo  with  Jhamc 
and  mockery .  On  the  other  hand,  the  fe- 
cret  of  the  moft  artful  vanity  is  only  the 
art  of  gaining  a  name  without  appearing 
vain  or  felf-conceited  ;  an  art,  at  which 
even  the  fagacious  Cicero  himfelf  was  but 
a  bungler.  He  drew  upon  himfelf  the 
hatred  of  the  Romans  by  a  perpetual  pane¬ 
gyric  on  himfelf,  and  trumpeting  forth 
his  a&ions.  He  made  himfelf  the  text  of 
all  converfations,  and  offended  the  com¬ 
pany,  feeming  to  be  full  of  himfelf,  without 
regarding  others. 

Pride  is  always  mifplaced  when  it  does 
not  acquire  efteem.  It  is  manifeft  that  a 
man  habitually  proud,  cannot  poffibly  be 
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fo  from  real  excellencies,  as  offending  others 
' 1 1  !,! -de,  making  himfelf  every  where 

ridiculous  and  contemptible,  and  indulging 
himfelf  in  fuch  a  fupercilious  felf-compla- 
cency,  till  all  his  acquaintance  are  provoked 
to  vent  their  fpleen  againft  him,  both  ill 
odrees  and  farcafms,  for  contempt,  by  way 
of  retaliation,  is  generally  keener  than  that 
which  gave  the  provocation. 

A  man  of  that  caft,  giddy  by  feeing  him- 
felt  at  luch  a  height,  is  for  imprinting  in  o- 
thers  the  refpedt  for  himfelf  of  which  he 
is  fo  full.  He  imagines  that  all  about  him, 
above  him,  and  beneath  him,  are  dregs,  but 
a  prime  connoifleur  in  mankind.  Sterne, 
the  comic  romance  writer,  fays,  in  a  fer- 
mon  of  his,  that  it  is  mere  malice  when 
fortune  in  one  of  its  merry  freaks,  exalts  a 
conceited  poor  devil  to  the  pinnacle  of 
grandeur,  knowing  he  will  fo  murder  his 
part,  that  the  difgufled  fpediators  mult  fee 
Inin  to  be  the  only  fool  of  the  play, 

I  here  is  no  fuch  thing  as  perfedfion 
upon  earth  : 
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The  heavens  have  clouds  andfpots  are  in  the  fun > 
A  faultlefs  virtue*  s  to  he  found  hi  none . 

Even  a  devotee  is  not  without  temptations 
to  impudicity.  Great  men,  as  they  are 
called,  muft  not  be  judged  of  folely  by  their 
writings  or  difcourfes,  towards  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  them  ;  their  actions,  even 
their  dorneflic  behaviour,  exhibit  them 
in  the  trueil  light  The  crabbed  Cato 
had  his  miffrefs  ;  the  fublime  Marcus  An¬ 
toninus,  indulged  himfelf  in  the  like  gra¬ 
tification,  and  the  purity  of  many  modern 
philofophers  of  my  acquaintance  is  not  lefs 
exceptionable.  The  greatefl  men,  are  by 
fome  weaknefs  or  other,  brought  to  a  level 
with  their  fellow-creatures.  Few  are  fo 
candid  as  Antigonus,  who,  when  his  flat¬ 
terers  faluted  him  as  a  god  and  a  fon  of  the 
fun,  fmilingly  anfwered  them,  As  for  the 
truth  of  that ,  you  may  afe  the  fellow  who  e?np- 
iies  my  clofe  flool. 
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I  he  greateft  qualities  have  an  odious 
appearance  when  accompanied  with  im- 
perioufnefs  and  a  contempt  of  others. 
Contempt  is  that  deportment,  by  which 
the  haughty  openly  fhew  their  fenfe  of  the 
real  or  imaginary  inferiority  of  another  ; 
whereas,  in  a  proud  man,  contempt  is  his 
fenfe  of  the  real  inferiority  of  another,  but 
which  he  difcovers  or  conceals  only  where 
proper.  This  fenfe,  the  moft  refined  fouls 
cannot  exclude,  it  being  always  funda- 
mentallyjuft,  as  no  body  can  take  a  cat  for 
an  elephant,  or  a  fly  for  a  mountain  ;  but 
to  expofe  the  difference  where  it  ought  to 
be  concealed,  is  offenfive. 

A  generous  eftimate  of  one’s  felf  like- 
wife  degenerates  fometimes  into  temerity 
and  prefumption.  What  is  fanaticifm  but 
a  devout  prefumption,  which  by  an  excefs- 
of  pride  and  felf-confidence,  prompts  to  an 
intimate  approach  and  converfe  with  the 
the  deity,  and  foar  above  the  ufual  and 
prefcribed  order  of  things  ?  It  is  extremely 
to  be  lamented,  that  moralifts  are  fome- 
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times  fubjedh  to  this  temerity,  not  bal¬ 
ancing  the  duties  and  fuccours,  not  re¬ 
flecting  that  they  require  impoflibilities, 
and  by  recommending  their  chimeras  as 
virtues,  throw  a  fhade  on  the  luftre  of  real 
virtue,  and  hurt  it’s  intereft. 

I  n  whole  nations  likewife  a  juft  pride 
has  its  exceptions  ;  there  are  flaws  which 
loudly  declare  againft  it.  Great  vices  ac¬ 
company  great  virtues.  Every  good  has 
its  evil,  and  no  advantage  is  without  incon- 
veniency.  Surely  to  lay  this  before  a  na¬ 
tion  with  impartial  candour,  can  be  no* 
crime.  Accordingly,  my  friend,  Mr.  Ifelin, 
and  he  is  a  guide  who  deferves  to  be  mind¬ 
ed,  fays,  in  the  preface  to  his  very  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  very  concife  hiftory  of  Helvetic 
virtues,  that  every  nation  fhould  propofe  a 
prize  to  him,  who  beftdifplays  the  defedts 
of  theirconftitution  and  manners,  and  like¬ 
wife  the  faults  of  its  anceftors.  We  often 
pride  ourfelves  on  qualities  and  advantages 
which  are  not  owing  to  ourfelves.  The 
heat  and  cold  of  a  country  j  the  heavy  or 

O  6  light 
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Sight  air;  the  nature  of  the  foil,  even  of 
the  water  and  the  winds ;  the  manner  of 
Jiving  and  cuftoms,  have  fo  confiderable 
an  influence  on  the  qualities  of  whole  na¬ 
tions,  that  very  little  can  be  originally 
attributed  to  themfelves.  A  worthy  man 
may  indeed  be  proud  of  his  virtues,  as  per- 
fonally  his  own  ;  but  why  pride  yourfelf 
on  your  intellects,  when  liable  to  be  irre¬ 
trievably  di fordered  by  fo  many  accidents, 
apparently  inconfiderable  ? 

W  E  too  feldom  take  into  confideration 
how  little  of  our  honour  belongs  to  our- 
felves.  Few  have  the  candour  of  Anti- 
ochus  Soter,  who  made  a  jeft  offome  tro¬ 
phies  eredfed  to  him.  He  knew  that  his 
vidtory  over  the  Galatians  was  owing-  to 

O 

the  dreadful  impreflions  made  on  the  ene¬ 
my  by  his  elephants  ;  accordingly,  inftead 
of  album ing  honour  to  himfelf,  he  eredted 
a  monument  on  the  field  of  battle  to  thofe 
furious  quadrupeds. 

A  national  pride,  in  itfelf  not  culpa¬ 
ble  or  ungenerous,  yet  is  known  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive 
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dudlive  of  execrable  vices.  The  Cana¬ 
dian  favage  is  exceflively  proud,  has  a  warm 
fenfe  of  the  value  of  freedom,  and  in  edu¬ 
cation  tolerates  nothing  which  favours  of  a 
mean  fubjedlion  ;  but  to  forgive  an  injury 
is  not  a  virtue  of  Canadian  growth,  it  is 
looked  upon  as  mere  poltroonery.  Va¬ 
lour  conflitutes  his  higheft  merit,  and  his 
fweeteft  pleafure  is  revenge. 

Even  the  love  cf  our  country  fometimes 
wants  a  check,  and  at  other  times  a  fpur  ; 
and  therefore  very  julbly  was  it  faid,  that 
the  legiflatcrs  of  ancient  republics  labour¬ 
ed  more  to  imprint,  fpread,  and  {Lengthen 
the  love  of  one’s  country  among  their 
people,  than  to  ft  ate  the  limits  laid  down  to 
it  by  reafon,  or  rather  the  manner  in  which 
reafon  was  to  guide  and  direct  that  unruly 
love. 

The  Greeks,  in  the  height  of  their 
profperity,  accounted  the  love  of  one’s 
country  as  the  principal  civil  virtue.  To 
a  father,  a  wife,  a  child,  we  certainly  owe 
a  greater  {hare  of  that  general  good-will 

due 
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due  from  us  to  all  mankind  ;  and  of  that 
love  which  comprehends  the  whole  fpecies 
we  owe  a  higher  degree,  to  our  country, 
as  the  fcene  of  aclion  appointed  by  provi¬ 
dence  in  which  we  are  to  difcharge  every 
focial  obligation*.  But  thofe  modifi¬ 
cations  of  our  good-will  make  us  not 
feldom  hard  and  unjuft  to  foreigners,  and 
even  to  fellow-fubjedts.  It  being  our  duty 
to  love  all  men,  we  take  upon  us  to  love 
Europeans  better  than  the  Africans,  our 
countrymen  better  than  foreigners,  and 

even 


*  From  this  fentiment  the  following  lines  are  not 
totally  foreign. 

Self-love  but  ferves  the  virtuous  to  wake. 

As  the  final  1  pebble  ftirs  the  peaceful  lake  j 
The  centre  mov’d,  a  circle  hrait  fucceeds, 
Another  Hill,  and  ftill  another  fprtads  j 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  find  it  will  embrace  j 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  th’  o’er-flowings  of  the 
mind, 

Take  ev’ry  creature  in  of  ev’ry  kind. 

Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  iv. 
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even  our  townfmen  better  than  our  coun¬ 
trymen.  By  this  gradual  declenfion  of  a 
general  philanthropy  we  are  led  to  hate 
whatever  is  not  connected  with  us,  by 
fome  particular  Intereft,  that  at  length  we 
abfolutely  refcind  the  clofeft  ties  ;  a  clear 
proof  of  the  malevolence  naturally  refident 
in  the  human  heart.  I  know  an  Euro¬ 
pean  city  with  a  diftridf  containing  a  large 
and  fine  country,  and  completely  happy 
under  its  government ;  yet  fuch  is  its  ex- 
clufive  patriotifm,  that  they  with-hold  eve¬ 
ry  encouragement  from  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  other  towns  in  that  country,  or  ex¬ 
clude  them  from  rewards  and  honours  ; 
and  in  the  fallies  of  their  frantic  patriotifm 
wifh  them  all  under  water. 

The  better  patriot,  the  worfe  cofmo- 
polite  or  philanthropic.  A  zeal  for  the 
feparate  intereC  of  our  country  hardens  us 
againft  foreigners  only  for  being  foreigners, 
and  confequently  little  or  nothing  in  our 
eyes.  The  primitive  Jews  were  fo  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  their  country  as  to  account 

ftrangers 
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Grangers  beneath  real  goodnefs,  or  even 
courtefy.  The  Greeks  likewife  defpifed 
all  foreigners,  calling  them  barbarians, 
and.  looKed  on  them  as  born  to  be  their 
.(laves,  nature  having  adapted  them  for 
that  fordid  condition  by  giving  them  lefs 
courage  and  underftandmg.  T'he  very 
virtuous  Spartans  were  unjuft  and  avari.- 
tious  in  their  dealings  with  foreigners. 

A  Japonese,  (hewing  the  lead  efteem 
or  friendfhip  for  a  Dutchman,  is  frowned 
on  as  a  falfe  brother,  entertaining  a  love 
for  other  men  beftdes  his  country.  To 
entertain  the  leaft  favourable  fentiment 
for  a  foreigner  is  an  injury  to  Japan,  dis¬ 
obedience  to  the  emperor’s  pleafure,  a 
breach  of  the  divine  will,  and  rebellion 
againft  the  didates  of  confcience.  This 
charge  is  likewife  brought  againft  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  comercial  nations,  who  feem 
to  love  none  but  themfelves,  entering  into 
treaties  with  the  Mediterranean  corfairs  ; 
and  thus  facilitating  their  depredations  on 
their  weaker  neighbours ;  and  this  for  the 

fake 
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fake  of  forne  petty  advantage  in  trade  ;  a 
bafenefs  which  human  nature  (hudders  to 
think  of. 

We  need  not,  however,  be  under  any 
apprehenfions  concerning  the  bad  confe- 
quences  of  patriotifm.  Some  hearty  well- 
wifhers  to  the  general  and  private  good  of 
their  country  there  are,  making  it  their 
rule  of  condudf,  whom  no  hope  or  fear 
can  warp  afide  from  their  obligations  to 
the  community  5  but  how  fmall  the  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe,  in  comparifon  of  the  anti¬ 
patriots  1  How  numerous  the  tribe  who 
boaft  of  their  oaths  and  facred  duties, 
honours  and  pofts,  while  avidity  or  ambi¬ 
tion  are  the  ruling  motives  of  all  their 
adtions,  who  on  all  occafions  bellow* 
forth  their  patriotifm,  while  privately  the 
circumfpedt  villains  receive  the  wages  of 
corruption.  And  if  real  patriotifm  now 
and  then  feems  to  revive,  the  noble  fire 
foon  dies  away  as  a  tranfitory  fafhion,  a 
modifh  manner  of  thinking,  embraced  only 
by  defultory  youth.  The  ftudents  of  Zu¬ 
rich 
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rich  now  travel  about  to  make  themfelves 
patriots,  as  formerly  they  did  to  become 

wits. 

** 

Thus,  the  beft  grounded  national  pride  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  very  confiderable  advantages, 
but  not  without  difadvantages  flowing 
from  thofe  very  advantages.  Virtues  and 
vices  are  often  put  in  motion  by  the  fame 
fpring.  It  is  the  philofopher’s  part  to 
make  known  thefe  fprings,  and  the  legi- 
flator  to  profit  by  them.  Pride  is  the  gem 
of  fo  many  talents  and  apparent  virtues, 
that  to  deftroy  it  is  wrong,  it  fhould  only 
be  turned  to  good. 

IVere  men  not  proud  what  merit  Jhould  we 
jnifs  ! 

The  END. 
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